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Supervisors Recess 
From Deliberations 
On State Regulation 


Harrington Reports Substantial 
Progress at Chicago; Sub-Com- 
mittee to Reconvene Soon 


GOOD TURN-OUT OF INDUSTRY 


| Weigh Feasibility of Seeking Con- 
stitutional Amendment and 
Interim Legislation 
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Chicago, Oct. 2.—Using as a base for 
discussions the four point program re- 
cently adopted in St. Louis by the ex- 
ecutive committee of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commissioners in 
an attempt to find the way to preserve 
state insurance supervision and coopera- 
tive rate making by fire and casualty 
insurance companies, the special sub- 
committee of the Commissioners on Fed- 
eral legislation held a series of confer- 
ences here at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel which concluded this afternoon. 
At the end of the afternoon’s session 
Chairman C, F. J. Harrington, Massa- 
chusetts, issued the following statement: 

“After completing four days devoted 
to hearings and examination of legisla- 
tive proposals the sub-committee on Fed- 
eral legislation of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners an- 
nounced a recess until an early date to 
be later announced. When the sub-com- 
mittee reconvenes, a joint meeting will 
be held with the executive committee 
of the NAIC, During the interval at- 
tention will be given to certain phases 
of the problem requiring further ex- 
poration, 

Reports Substantial Progress 
“The sub-committee reports that sub- 
[ stantial progress has been made. The 
3 cession was well attended by authorized 
: representatives of practically every 
# 'ranch of the insurance industry. The 

é varlous groups were most cooperative in 
sisting the sub-committee. 
q “Throughout its labors, the sub-com- 
littee has given and will continue to 
ve special consideration to the impact 
the decision in the South-Eastern 
(nderwriters case on state regulation 
and to the maintenance of effective. su- 
hervision of the insurance business in 
the public interest.” 

‘he fourth point in the St, Louis rec- 
ommendations (amendment to Anti- 
‘rust Acts) is offering some stumbling 
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INTERPRETING THE TRUE SPIRIT OF 











LTHOUGH we are not go- 

ing to wake up the morn- 
ing after peace is declared to a 
new and different world, there 
are going to be new and differ- 
ent things . . . and one of the 
first to have a profound influ- 
ence on post-war living will be 
television. 

And just as plans for intro- 
ducing a television set in every 
home are being crystallized now 
by the nation’s product-design- 
ers, London and Lancashire is preparing to meet post-war insurance problems and 
needs with complete coverage to give the Protection people will require more than ever. 


London 6 Lancashire 


THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. + ORIENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY + LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, LTD. « SAFEGUARD INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. (FIRE DEPARTMENT) 
LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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William Penn 
as Prospector 


William Penn, advertising in 1681 for colonists for his new 
Province of Pennsylvania:— 


“Ist, industrious husbandmen . . . hardly able (with extreme 
labor) to maintain their families and portion their children; 
2d, laborious handicrafts . . . where they may be spared or low 
in the world, and as they shall want no encouragement; 3d, ingen- 
ious spirits who are low in the world, younger brothers with small 
inheritances and (often) large families; 


“Lastly, there are another sort of persons, not only fit but 
necessary in plantations, and that is men of universal spirits, that 
have an idea to the good of posterity, and that both understand 
and delight to promote good discipline and just government among 
a plain and well-intending people; such persons may find room in 
colonies for their good counsel and contrivance, who are shut out 
from being of much use or service to great nations under settled 
customs; these men deserve much esteem and would be heark- 
ened to.” 


That might well serve as advertising for prospects for life 
insurance in the Twentieth Century. 


1644 — 1944 WILLIAM PENN TERCENTENARY 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY 
Chairman of the Board 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 
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“Commerce” Status of 
Insurance Holds ALC 
Interest at Meeting 


Many Top Executives Take Part 
in Legal Discussion at American 
Life Convention 


LEGAL ROUND TABLE HELD 


Berkeley Cox, Section Chairman, 
Presides; Powell McHaney, Geo. 
Walton Among Speakers 














By CLaRENCE AXMAN 


Chicago, Oct. 3—American Life Con- 
vention holding its annual convention in 
Edgewater Beach Hotel this week had 
as its main theme of discussion the situ- 
ation in insurance growing out of the 
Supreme Court decision in the South- 
Eastern Underwriters 
in Atlanta where the Government acted 
against this rate-making organization 
for violation of the anti-trust laws. 

Additional interest in the meeting 
was caused by presence of officers of a 
number of companies which had not 
previously been members. They include 
Metropolitan Life, Prudential, New 
York Life, New England Mutual. ALC 
has a membership now of nearly 200 
companies. 

No Practices Conflict With Law 


The convention was streamlined and 
the legal, financial agency and Indus- 
trial sections did not individual 
meetings as formerly. Four members of 
the legal section presented a round 
table report of SEUA decision with in- 
terpretation and analysis. Idea was to 


discuss effects on the business of the 
decision. Berkeley Cox, associate coun- 
sel, Aetna Life, and chairman of ALC 
legal section, was chairman of the 
round table. He told of the committees 
appointed by ALC and Life Insurance 
Association of America to study the 
subject not only of SEUA case, but also 
of Polish National case. The first con- 
clusion of these two committees was 
that they know of no practices, agree- 
ments or understandings in the life in- 
surance business which run counter to 
the anti-trust laws. Studies of the com- 
mittees were divided into two inquiries. 
First, was to inquire as to what Federal 
statutes enacted by Congress under the 
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Double Cheek 


NO, OUR AGENCIES don’t go quite this far in trying to make an agent feel 
at home. Something they are proud of, however, is their success in creating the 


friendly sort of atmosphere where hard work and productive enterprise flourish. 


Approval of all the sound and essential qualities which make up our back- 
ground has to connect with a liking for the other things which make up our 
personality before an agent can find a happy and produetive career with us. 
Those who can check us on both counts have made the John Hancock a per- 


manent business address. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 
GUY W. COX, President 


EIGHTY-TWO YEARS IN BUSINESS - INSURANCE IN FORCE $6,438,540,577 ON 7,000,000 POLICYHOLDERS 
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Leroy Lincoln Gives Views on Bailey- 
Walter Bill; Results of Conferences 


Chicago, Oct. 3—Leroy A. Lincoln, 
president Metropolitan Life, appearing 
before American Life Convention as 
spokesman for the ioint committee on 
life insurance in cooperation with the 
Insurance Commissioners with respect 
to proposed Federal legislation needed 
because of the situation which con- 
fronts insurance following the Supreme 
Court decision in South-Eastern Under- 
writers Association case, made a de- 
tailed sequential report on what the 
joint committee has done since its ap- 
pointment by ALC and Life Insurance 
Association of America.,He summed up 
by giving the joint committee’s ideas as 
to how the problem can be solved. He 
felt that there were three major factors 
to be included in the solution. They are 
that supervision of insurance should be 
left to the states; that insurance be 
exempted from the Federal Trade Com- 
mission operations and from the Robin- 
son-Patman Act, and that there should 
be limited exemption for insurance un- 
der the operations of the Sherman and 
Clayton Anti-Trust Acts. 

During his discussion of the joint 
committee’s activities, Mr. Lincoln re- 
viewed the conference in New York 
City between Senator O’Mahoney, who 
had been chief opponent of the Bailey- 
Walter bill, and with Senator Rad- 
cliffe of Maryland, and also told of the 
bill which was drafted by Commissioner 
Garrison of California, explaining its 
objectives and praising substance of the 
measure. Discussing the recommenda- 
tions made by the Commissioners’ ex- 
ecutive committee in St. Louis, he told 
of the statement which Senator O’Ma- 
honey had given on _ studying these 
recommendations which was to the ef- 


fect that the Senator agreed with them. 
Declaring the Bailey-Walter bill was 
not the solution to the situation facing 
state supervision of the industry, Mr. 
Lincoln further stated that such a bill, 
while in the Senate might lend itself 
to amendments—and there was no as- 
surance what would be the nature of 
the amendments—there was a_ possibil- 
ity that if the bill were amended in the 
Senate the amendments might prove to 
be injurious to the business as a whole. 
He told of conferences which the mem- 
bers of the joint Commissioners’ com- 
mittee had held in rooms of the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel with fire and casu- 
alty people, said there were a number 
of these conferences, and declared that 
the fire insurance, representatives had 
proved adamant in wanting the Bailey- 
Walter measure unchanged. He said 
they would not budge from their posi- 
tion which was for complete exemption 
of insurance from the Sherman and 
Clayton Anti-Trust Acts. 

“The Bailey-Walter bill does not do 
anything for the insurance business as 
a whole or for insurance regulation,” he 
said. “All it does is to exempt from the 
anti-monopoly acts. It would be a mis- 
fortune if anything were written in 
those laws giving exemption to the in- 
surance business and to no other busi- 
ness. The reaction on the public would 
be a bad one.” 

Even if the bill passed the Congress 
there is no assurance that the President 
would sign it, he said. Mr. Lincoln con- 
cluded by highly praising the Insurance 
Commissioners for their sincere and 
conscientious efforts being made to save 
insurance supervision and protect the 
insurance business. 


N. R. Johnson, Commissioners Assn. 


Head Urges Unity in All Groups 


Chicago, Oct. 3—President Newell R. 
Johnson (Minn.) of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners, ad- 
dressing the American Life Convention 
here this week told of the four points 
in the sub-committee’s report made to 
the executive committee in St. Louis 
on August 29. He then made these com- 
ments on the Federal legislative situ- 
ation: 

The possibility of obtaining a rehear- 
ing in the hope that the Supreme Court 
might reverse its decision was well and 
long considered. The sub-committee re- 
port recommended that the various 
Commissioners ask their respective at- 
torneys general to submit briefs in 
support of the petition for rehearing. 
“orty-one attorneys general have done 
this one way or another. But the re- 
hearing may never be granted. If 


sranted, the decision may not be re- 

rsed. “If the decision stands,” he 
said, “we will again face today’s prob- 
cms. It was the considered opinion of 
Our executive committee that to ask 
‘or the rehearing and do nothing fur- 
‘ner meanwhile was to live in a fool’s 
iradise.” 


Proposals That Give No Solution 


_ Continuing, he said: “Some have 
‘avored a constitutional amendment 
t at would establish a ‘status quo ante’ 
and we painstakingly weighed that sug- 


gestion, Twenty-one amendments have 


peen appended to our constitution in 
‘> years. The executive committee con- 
cluded reluctantly that the way of con- 
-titutional amendments may be long and 
‘aborious unless the flame be fed by 
the thirst of a nation. Such an amend- 


ment requires two-thirds vote of Con- 
gress, followed by a favorable vote of 
three-fourths of the states. The effort 
when made may still fail. Does not in- 
action meantime lead again to a fool’s 
paradise ? 

“Various bits of legislation either that 
would supply a temporary remedy, or 
that would solve the problem for only 
some one segment of the industry were 
prayerfully considered. The executive 
committee concluded with regard to 
each that they only left the problem 
itself unanswered, but invited no end 
of ill-advised tinkering meantime by 
friend and foe alike. Besides any such 
procedure implied that the industry had 
at least so far, found itself unable ade- 
quately to agree and to cope with the 
problem. 

“Following the executive committee 
acceptance of the sub-committee report 
with its four basic recommendations a 
resolution was passed and published in- 
viting the whole crew of the good ship 
‘Insurance’ to join with us in sponsor- 
ing the legislation necessary to imple- 
ment the four recommendations through 
joint committees properly appointed, all 
branches of the industry to be repre- 
sented. 

Must Reach Common Opinion 

“Such a meeting has just been held 
here, sessions lasting through Friday, 
Saturday, Sunday and Monday. The 
committee was aided by delegations 
from every branch of the insurance 
business. Unfortunately, the most able 
of legal talent has so far been unable 
to agree on a draft of the legislation 
needed to implement the Commissioners’ 
statement of principles. All of us are 
profoundly impressed with the magni- 
tude and complexity of the problem. 
Personally, I wonder if we are all suffi- 
ciently impressed with the absolute 








Laurence F. Lee Named ALC President 


Head of Occidental Life and Peninsular Life Was Graduated 
from University of New Mexico and Yale; 
Practiced Law Until 1927 


Chicago, Oct. 5—Laurence F. Lee, 
president of Occidental Life, Raleigh, 
N. C., and Peninsular Life, Jacksonville, 
Fla., was elected president of American 
Life Convention at its meeting at Edge- 
water Hotel here this week. Mr. Lee 
has long been active in Convention af- 
fairs and has been prominent in the 
organization’s work over a period of 
years. 

Born in New Mexico in 1886, Mr. Lee 
was the first son of Frederick William 
Lee eand Maud (Armstrong) Lee. When 
a young man his family moved to Albu- 
querque. While attending the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico, where he secured 
his B.A. degree in three years, he served 
as business manager of several college 
publications and was also manager of 
athletics. His thesis written about the 
ritual and practices of the organization 
known through the Southwest as “Los 
Hermanos de Penetenties” is accepted 
as authority on that subject. While en- 
gaged in the writing of this research 
work during his last year in college, Mr. 
Lee carried on his regular studies and 
served the student body as president. 

About this time he took a temporary 
life insurance agent’s contract and in 
the then sparsely settled Western terri- 
tory made a creditable record as a life 
insurance salesman. 

After winning the state oratorical con- 
test in the fall of 1910 Mr. Lee decided 


to enter Yale. He made his home in 
New Haven until 1913 when he was 
graduated from Yale with the degree 
of LL.B. He was admitted to the bar 
in New Mexico the same year, continu- 
ing in general practice there until 1927. 
He served as general counsel for the 
First National Bank, First Savings Bank 
& Trust Co., and the Occidental Life. 
In September, 1914, he married Eileen 
McMillen of Albuquerque. 
Occidental Head Since 1927 

Mr. Lee was elected president of the 
Occidental in 1927 and his family moved 
to Raleigh. In 1934 control of the Penin- 


‘sular was purchased by the Occidental 


and Mr. Lee and his family: moved to 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

In addition to the American Life Con- 
vention Mr. Lee takes an active part 
in such organizations as Life Insurance 
Association of America; Association of 
Life Insurance Counsel; is also a mem- 
ber of American Bar Association. He 
is a director of the Atlantic Fire Insur- 
ance Co. of Raleigh and the Institute 
of Life Insurance. He is a member of 
the Lotus and Yale Clubs in New York, 
Rotary and Chamber of Commerce and 
Carolina Club at Raleigh, the Florida 
Yacht Club and the Timaquana Country 
Club of Jacksonville. He continues his 
college fraternal association being a 
member of Phi Delta Phi and Pi 
Kappa Alpha. 





necessity of arriving at a community of 
opinion soon. Yesterday the committee 
decided to recess until an early date 
to be later announced. When next the 
committee on Federal legislation meets 
the executive committee of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners 
will join with it.” 

He concluded by saying: “I think it is 
time to look to the safety of the ship, 
to forget selfish yearnings for trips 
to ports of interest to special groups. 
Certainly, it is no time for pet theories 
and individual pride of authorship, no 
time for disharmony among the crew. 
It is time for us to accept a common 
course, to agree firmly upon it, and 
then in the pursuit of it, as did the 
signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, to pledge to each other our 
lives, our fortunes and our sacred 
honor. Any part of the crew which 
thinks or acts otherwise any longer 
may, when it is too late, find that it 
was in fact, if unintentionally, a col- 
laborator with the enemy, a Quisling. 
And the way of liberation is long. Nor 
do I know from whence might come an 
army of liberation. Let’s stay free now. 
There is no time to lose!” 


McAndless Comm. Report 


Chicago, October 4—Chairman Mc- 
Andless of committee on joint action 
told of committee representing Life In- 
surance Association of America and 
American Life Convention which has 
been meeting since last April to con- 
sider overlapping in activities of the 
two organizations with a view to avoid- 
ing needless duplication of efforts. The 
committee discussed each of the activi- 
ties of both organizations and agreed 
that releases relating to legislative, legal 
and department regulation matters 
should preferably be sent out by one 
or the other of the organizations and 
not by both. Representatives of Life 
Insurance Association of America, 
American Life Convention, National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, Life 
Office Management Association and In- 
stitute of Life Insurance will meet once 
a month to discuss activities of their 
respective organizations. 





Bank Man Rovensky Sees 
Big Future for Americas 


. C. Rovensky, vice president of 
Chase National Bank, New York, in a 
talk before American Life Convention 
at Chicago this week said that there 
was a bright future for the Americas 
saying, “Politically the Western Hemi- 
sphere now represents an almost homog- 
enous unit, an almost completely united 
front against a common enemy. 

“That this is not completely true may 
be traced largely to economic and espe- 
cially to climatic factors,” he said. “Un- 
der the circumstances less commerce 
between Argentina and our country has 
been possible, and this circumstance has 
had some bearing on the political situa- 
tion. This and other factors have en- 
gendered a certain rivalry and a lack 
of understanding which presents prob- 
lems of serious character in times of 
stress such as these. 

“The continent of the Americas would 
be almost a _ self-sustaining economic 
unit were it not for the blessing of two 
rich, temperate zones,” he added. “There- 
fore, it is so necessary that we and all 
the nations of the Americas realize that 
without a free world in which to trade 
we are destined to suffer. Following 
the last war we loaned a lot of money 
to many of the nations south of us,” he 
continued. “Much of this money was 
not wisely borrowed, nor wisely spent. 
While the pattern is a varied one, some 
nations have fully met their obligations, 
but the record shows defaults—both par- 
tial and absolute—it shows that some 
nations have tried to meet their obliga- 
tions, and it shows that some have not 
tried very hard. This record of the 
past will have a bearing on the future.” 


All Section Chairmen 


Slated for Reelection 


Chicago, Oct. 4—Chairmen of the 
various American Life Convention sec- 
tions are scheduled for reelection at 
this annual meeting. They are: Agency 
—Ray E. Fuller, Equitable Life of 
Iowa; Financial—Paul E. Fisher, In- 
dianapolis Life; Legal—Berkeley Cox, 
Aetna Life; Industrial—J. R. Leal, In- 
terstate Life & Accident. 
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Ray E. Fuller’s Agency Section Digest 


Chairman Fuller Reports on Papers by George Avery White, 
W. C. Laird and W. P. Worthington Giving Authors 
Thought on “Viewpoints of the Future” 


Chicago, Oct. 4-Ray E. Fuller, 
agency vice president, Equitable Life of 
Iowa, as chairman of the agency sec- 
tion, American Life Convention, this 
morning at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
presented to those attending the con- 
vention’s 1944 business meeting, the re- 
port of the agency section, which was 
a composite of the papers that were to 
have been presented to the section had 
it not called off its meeting to cooperate 
with the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion in order to hold travel to a 
minimum. 

Mr. Fuller gave a digest of the pre- 
pared papers giving the authors’ thought 
relative to what might be termed 
“Viewpoints of the Future,” in connec- 
tion with the distribution or sale of life 
insurance. 

Those originally asked to speak at 
the agency section meeting were George 
Avery White, president, State Mutual 
Life, Worcester; W. C. Laird, superin- 
tendent of agencies, London Life In- 
surance Co., London, Ontario; W. P. 
Worthington, vice president and super- 
intendent of agencies, Home Life, New 
York; Harold J. Cummings, vice presi- 
dent, Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul. 


W. C. Laird’s Comments 


Mr. Laird had titled his paper, “The 
Next Frontier,” and Mr. Fuller quoted 
from the author’s own condensation of 
that paper. Taking a long look into the 
future, it brought out that life insurance 
sales have begun to level off—which 
should ring an alarm bell in every home 
office—since we cannot let sales level 
off, not simply because we want busi- 
ness, nor because we have formed an 
unbreakable habit of thinking in terms 
of increase, nor because of the effects 
on our individual jobs—but because if 
we stop climbing we are not fulfilling 
our mission; we are in danger of losing 
ground to other instrumentalities which 
will attempt to do what we have failed 
to do in fulfilling the public’s deep- 
seated needs and desires. 

The digest then warned that only a 
few policyholders have a picture of what 
it means to live with adequate insur- 
ance protection, and that it is necessary 
to change the public’s knowledge of the 
benefits of life insurance and thus re- 
duce sales resistance until it is no 
longer a formidable barrier. 

To create such confidence that the 
public will more and more voluntarily 
come to life insurance men. for counsel 
and aid—that is a problem clamoring 
for solution. This is “The Next Fron- 
tier,” as viewed by Mr. Laird, and his 
manuscript stated that it is the job of 
life insurance company executive of- 
ficers in the agency department to bring 
this condition into being. “We cannot 
say that the faults of the present situ- 
ation lie in the field forces and let it 
go at that. They are the responsibility 
of home office executives, for the field 
forces are what we make them.” 


W. P. Worthington’s Paper 


Discussing Mr. Worthington’s paper 
titled ““Reconversion Problems of Agency 
Management,” the speaker called atten- 
tion to the fact that Mr. Worthington 
had stressed that the agency end of life 
insurance had a great responsibility and 
a great opportunity, with perhaps the 
greatest prospect of competition for 
manpower that the business has ever 
known, in the period immediately fol- 
lowing this war. 

“We cannot conclude that our former 
associates now under arms will return 
to us as the nucleus of our agency or- 
ganization,” Mr. Worthington had writ- 
ten. “We must consider what the re- 
turning service man is thinking about.” 
He then pointed out, in this connection, 
that Mr. Worthington, after having 


talked with service men and officers 
who handle personal problems of our 
men in arms, had stated: “Many vet- 
erans will not go back to their old 
jobs until they have explored new fields 
which offer greater opportunity and 
greater freedom of action. Such men 
feel the necessity for making up the 
one to four years which have been 
taken out of their business lives. Such 
men have developed a healthy respect 
for sound training, education and drill- 
ing which will adequately assist them 
for their jobs. They will feel a continu- 
ing need in civilian life for the serious 
orientation lectures of the armed serv- 
ices, which can never be met by casual 
and occasional agency meetings. The 
returning service men on the whole 
will be more sold on training and edu- 
cation than before the war.” 


Touching on the matter of compen- 
sation for agents in the post-war period, 
Mr. Fuller said that Mr. Worthington 
stated that he favored a guaranteed 
salary, but admitted that many agency 
executives may not agree. “In any 
event, we will agree that many return- 
ing service men, especially those over 
30, will be looking for the security of 
a guaranteed income to get them back 
into civilian life—a salary, if you wish 


to call it that, which can be adjusted 
according to the results he produces, 
and with the security of a retirement 
plan at age 60 or 65. Certainly this mat- 
ter of compensation will have a bearing 
on your patterns of agency and field 
building.” He also brought out that Mr. 
Worthington stressed the fact that it 
is difficult to determine where training 
ends and direction begins. 


Discusses G. A. White’s Paper 


The prepared paper that Mr. White 
had submitted to Mr. Fuller had been 
titled “Salt, Gold and Water.” After 
describing the basic facts about these 
three elements, Mr. White brought out 
their application to human character 
and life insurance. Mr. Fuller said that 
Mr. White in his paper had expressed 
the belief that we are passing through 
days of comparatively easy achievement 
in many types of business, and it is 
possible to look like a success when 
one may only be an opportunist. 

“This is true to some extent in life 
insurance,” he said, “but he warned 
days of increased and severe competi- 
tion lie ahead. We shall pass from 
swollen incomes to forced economies. 
We shall find returning service men 
properly given preferred attention in 
many aspects of life, and we shall meet 
new sales resistance as a result of new 
forms of financial protection.” 

Mr. White pointed out that life in- 
surance faces an era of great oppor- 
tunity, where the race will be to the 
strong. He feels that selling must be 
more intelligent, more aggressive and 
more persuasive than ever before if the 
American public is to get the full bene- 
fits of life insurance. 


“Commerce” Status of Insurance 
(Continued from Page 1) 


power to regulate interstate commerce 
would affect life insurance. The other 
inquiry was as to the effect on state 
regulation and taxation of the insurance 
business of a decision that insurance is 
commerce. 
Review By Chairman Cox 

Chairman Cox said he had recently 
read the constitution of the United 
States and in it he found no affirmative 
statement that the states shall not regu- 
late interstate commerce, although the 
states are expressly prohibited from ex- 
ercising some of the powers that are 
given to the United States. He said 
the right to regulate interstate com- 
merce is given not to the Federal gov- 
ernment as a whole, not to the Supreme 
Court, but to Congress. Congress may 
determine to what extent the regulation 
of interstate commerce is a matter ex- 
clusively for Federal action and to what 
extent state action. otherwise valid is 
permitted to interfere with interstate 
commerce. This has been repeatedly 
recognized by the Supreme Court. Even 
in some cases when state action on mat- 
ters in regard to which Congress has 
been silent has been declared unconsti- 
tutional as an interference with inter- 
state commerce the decisions have not 
been based on the premise that the 
states have no power to regulate such 
commerce, but on the premise that the 
failure of Congress to act on a matter 
of national rather than local concern 
was an indication of Congressional in- 
tent that the particular matter before 
the court should be unregulated. 

McHaney on Scope of Laws 

Powell B. McHaney, General Ameri- 
can Life, told of the effects of the 
Sherman, Clayton and Federal Trade 
Commission upon the life insurance 
business. Discussing the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act he said that a reading of the 
decision of the Supreme Court concern- 
ing the application of this act to trade 
associations and agreements among 
members of an industry or trade reveals 
the following points which should be 
scrutinized carefully by insurance com- 
panies: 

1. Is there any purpose on the part 
of the association or its members, or 
parties to an agreement, to monopolize 


the particular trade, or any part thereof, 
to which its members or contracting 
parties belong? 

2. Is it the intent of the members of 
the association or the parties to the 
contract to affect prices or otherwise de- 
prive purchasers or consumers of the 
advantages which they derive from free 
competition ? 

Discussing the Federal Trade Act he 
said it is apparent that the Government 
has an agency that may assume the duty 
of regulating many aspects of the busi- 
ness, but it is equally apparent that if 
the Federal Trade Commission should 
undertake to assume this prerogative 
that insurance companies would become 
a pawn to be shuffled between state and 
Federal supervision. For this reason the 
lines between Federal and state super- 
vision must be clearly drawn by ade- 
quate legislation. 

Effect on Taxation and Regulation 

George E. Walton, title attorney, 
Metropolitan Life, discussed effect of 
SEUA decision on state taxation and 
regulation of life companies. Among 
other things he said: 

“My purpose today is to seek to aid 
in the crystallizing of our thoughts as 
to the effect and that only of the 
South-Eastern Underwriters decision on 
existing state taxation and regulation of 
life insurance companies in the absence 
of Congressional action. At the outset, 
may I say that it is my considered opin- 
ion that, at the most, the Supreme Court 
has added the tests required by the 
commerce clause to the other constitu- 
tional limitations on such state taxation 
and regulation. As a result of a survey 
of all Supreme Court cases which seem 
to me pertinent I believe that, from a 
constitutional standpoint, the decision 
has had no effect generally upon such 
state taxation and regulation. It may be 
that there are such state tax laws which 
are discriminatory. If they now be held 
unconstitutional as discriminatory, they 
might equally have been so condemned, 
before the decision, under the equal 
protection clause of the constitution. 
Furthermore, this is not to say that 
there may not be a relatively slight 
amount of border line legislation in the 
field of regulation heretofore clearly 


Agree on Appraisal Forms 


Chicago, October 4—At a meeting of 
valuation of assets committee of Ameri- 
can Life Convention, with Frederick \y. 
Hubbell, president of Equitable Life «; 
Iowa, presiding as chairman, a discus- 
sion of forms of abstract of appraisal 
was held. It was unanimously resolved 
by the committee that abstract of ap- 
praisal forms, which were later ap- 
pended in a report to the convention by 
the committee, would be acceptable in 
event that the Commissioners deter- 
mined that such forms are necessary. 
This was decided upon with the under- 
standing that FHA loans should be ex- 
cluded and that the abstract forms be 
required only on loans made after an 
abstract form has been adopted by the 
Commissioners. : 

At a joint meeting with the commit- 
tees from the Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America and representatives of 
National Fraternal Congress it was 
agreed that the abstract form presented 
by the Association would also be ac- 
ceptable if adopted by the Commis- 
sioners. 





Parker Managing Director 


John G. Parker, general manager and 
actuary of Imperial Life of Canada, was 
elected a director of the company and 
made managing director succeeding G. 
Cecil Moore who died recently. Mr. 
Parker has been with Imperial Life for 
forty years. He is a past president of 
Actuarial Society of America, American 
Institute of Actuaries, Canadian Life In- 
surance Officers Association and Life 
Insurance Institute of Canada. 

At the same time George T. Prentice, 
who has been associate actuary, was 
made actuary and A. A. Poyntz has been 
appointed assistant general manager. 





constitutional, but now doubtful as a 
result of the decision. That, if any 
aspects of the business of insurance be 
treated as interstate commerce, ‘then all 
control over it is taken from the states 
and the legislative regulations which 
this court has heretofore sustained must 
be declared invalid.’ 

“Accepted without qualification that 
broad statement is inconsistent with 
many decisions of this court. It is set- 
tled that, for constitutional purposes, 
certain activities of a business may be 
intrastate and therefore subject to state 
control, while other activities of the 
same business may be interstate and 
therefore subject to Federal regulation. 
And there is a wide range of business 
and other activities which, though sub- 
ject to Federal regulation, are so in- 
timately related to local welfare that, 
in the absence of Congressional action, 
they may be regulated or taxed by the 
states. In marking out these activities, 
the primary test applied by the court 
is not the mechanical one of whether 
the particular activity affected by the 
state regulation is part of interstate 
commerce, but rather whether, in each 
case, the competing demands of the 
state and national interests involved can 
be accommodated. And the fact that 
particular phases of interstate business 
or activity have long been regulated or 
taxed by states has been recognized 
as a strong reason why, in the con- 
tinued absence of conflicting Congres- 
sional action, the state regulatory and 
tax laws should be declared valid. 

“This, in my opinion, is a fair state- 
ment of the present law. I cannot be- 
lieve that the three dissenting justices 
will disagree with this viewpoint when 
squarely confronted with the prob!em 
despite the apprehensions voiced by 
them in the South-Eastern Underwrit- 
ers case. I do not think the Polish 
National Alliance case adds or detracts 
and so shall not discuss it. We come 
now to the tests we must apply in view 
of our new situation as being engage 
in interstate commerce.” 

Robert Dechert, counsel Penn Mu- 
tual, concluded the discussion. 
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Need to Encourage Enterprise, 
President McLain Tells Meeting 


Paying tribute to the cooperation of 
management, labor and other groups 
ith government which made the war 
production achievement possible, Presi- 
dent James A McLain told American 
Life Convention meeting at Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, this week, that 
responsibility rested with all groups 
icluding Government to continue this 
operation into the post-war years. 
This voluntary cooperation between 
management and labor produced in the 
\merican way results which in the pub- 
lic mind brought management out of 
the dog house to which it had been 
relegated since the early days of the 
depression and raised responsible labor 
leadership to a new level of public ap- 
proval, he said. Even the coterie of 
administrative governmental officials 
whose underlying antagonism to man- 
agement and business is a matter of 
record were silenced by the magnificent 
performance, and the legislative branch 
of government gave clear indication 
that it realized that the responsibility 
of government is to adopt policies and 
laws which will aid industry and agri- 
culture to function as effectively as pos- 
sible in promoting the welfare of the 
American people. Continuing President 
McLain said: 
Facing Post-War Problems 

“It is an unfortunate fact, but in 
candor it must be stated that the trends 
just noted have not all continued. Pos- 
sibly this can be attributed to the in- 
spiring successes our armed forces are 
achieving; perhaps it is but a natural 
reaction due to the emotional and 
physical strain under which the nation 
has lived in recent months; indeed, the 
rapid approach of a national election 
may be responsible—but regardless of 
the reasons therefor, it must be re- 
ported that administratively the Gov- 
ernment appears again to be swinging 
toward the left, and the voice of some 
groups in Our economy is once again 
heard in a refrain of ‘we first’. These 
discordant elements may be short lived. 
This is to be hoped—and good cheer 
does stem from the legislative picture 
wherein advocates of states rights now 
seem determined to stop the growth of 
Federal bureaucracy and to participate 
in the joint responsibility of good gov- 
ernment, good management and good 
labor to solve cooperatively the post- 
war problems of contract termination, 
reconversion, full employment, and dis- 
position of surplus goods and of Gov 
ernment-owned plants and equipment. 
“It should be noted in this connection 
that studies have been made, without 
In any manner hampering the progress 
t the war, to devise ways and means 
{ solving these and other post-war 
roblems. This down-to-earth approach 
to questions of great magnitude is all 

the good. Naturally, the conclusions 
reached and the plans suggested vary 
ith the philosophy and economic 5e- 
liefs of the various groups. There is 
1 the time and this is not the place 
© discuss these programs, but the un- 
erlying concepts of the responsibility 
_ government, of management and of 
pen running through many should be 
noted: 

__Government’s Responsibilities: 

“To administer government as eco- 
mically as possible, adopting a tax 
rogram which encourages investment, 
e efficiency of business operations 
d the employment of venture capital; 
“To encourage individual enterprise 
nd effort and group cooperation; 

“To protect equally the rights and 
‘he interests of management, agricul- 
ure, labor and all other groups.” 
___Management’s Responsibilities: 

‘To continue to produce and to sell 
our products in such volume so as to 


keep gainfully employed every worker 
to whom management is responsible; 

“To produce and sell products in such 
volume as to create jobs for some nine 
million more persons than were em- 
ployed when this war started; 

“To produce and sell products in such 
volume as to keep our national income 
at least thirty billion dollars higher 
than it was in 1940. 

“With our proven ability to solve the 
production problem, it would seem that 
management’s successful discharge of 
its responsibility rests in its ability to 
solve equally well the distribution 
problem.” 

Labor’s Responsibilities: 

“To recognize that only as the enter- 
prise of which they are a part prospers, 
improves its productive and distributive 
methods and lowers its prices can em- 
ployes fully achieve their desires— 
which are the same as that of manage- 
ment—to obtain the greatest possible 
personal and material satisfaction from 
their efforts; 

“To appreciate that workers can price 
themselves out of a job as manufac- 
turers and merchants can price them- 
selves out of a market; 


“To realize that which Eric A. John- 
ston, a good friend of labor, better 


known as a business leader, has told 
them: ‘If workers are to have more of 
the good things of life, those things 
must be produced, and produced more 
abundantly’ ; 

“Out of the experiences of this past 
year, are there not grounds for the be- 





lief—the faith—that government, man- 
agement and labor will cooperate in the 
post-war period? If this be done, it is 
my personal conviction that we can 
show the world something in national 
economic progress that will exceed 
anything accomplished in the past.” 


Insurance Developments 


Turning to the phase of the life in- 
surance business in the national scene, 
President McLain said: 

“Here, as in the national picture, one 
event over-shadows all else—the Su- 
preme Court decision holding insurance 
to be interstate commerce. Even in ab- 
normal days, the reversal of a law of 
the land which has stood for seventy- 
five years is startling. But it need not 
be (and is not in this case, in my opin- 
ion) demoralizing or devastating in its 
consequences. As you all anticipate, 
this entire matter will be fully discussed 
during the meeting, and further com- 
ment here would be inappropriate. For 
the record, however, let me state the 
conviction that there are sufficient 
brains, ability and energy within the 
industry to cope successfully with the 
problems arising from this decision— 
and in a manner to discharge fully the 
trusteeships invested in the management 
supervision of this industry. 

“Although eclipsed by the commerce 
decision, there were other significant 
developments within the industry. In- 
vestments in government bond issues 
were made in tremendous volume. Not 
only were new funds thus largely in- 
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vested, but proceeds from security sales 
and redemptions and mortgage pay- 
ments and pre-payments were similarly 
used. Thus, with lowered portfolio earn- 
ings and prospective interest rates as 
now discernible, there developed a tend- 
ency to issue new policies on a lower 
interest basis and to reduce the as- 
sumed interest rate in the calculation 
of optional settlement benefits and to 
reduce or eliminate entirely the guar- 
anteed rate on all funds left at interest 
It is probably that more moves in this 
direction were prevented only by re- 
duced technical manpower. 

“Employer-employe insurance plans 
were given great impetus through the 
adoption, by industry, of many employe 
pension plans with the use of ordinary 
insurance and annuity policies, and by 
the use of insurance in employe com- 
pensation as prescribed by the Wage 
Stabilization Board. 

“The popularity of and demand for 
group medical expense plans were 
greatly stimulated during the year. 

“In common with all industry, insur- 
ance was affected by the necessary loss 
of manpower to the services from both 
home office and sales staffs. That serv- 
ice to policyholders and their insurance 
in force was so well maintained, and the 
sale of new insurance increased even 
with a greatly reduced number of oper- 
ating agents is a tribute to the loyalty 
and ability of the men and women who 
remain on the job. 

“Study and discussion of the subject 
of agents’ compensation culminated in 
the adoption of new agents’ contracts 
by many companies. Some _ observers 
feel that there has been too much of a 
tendency to confuse the problems of 
agents’ compensation and agents’ retire- 
ment (and sight may be lost of the fact 
that compensation is only one phase of 
the agency management problem—not 
the cure-all) but it seems quite clear 
that returning veterans, in many cases, 
will recognize that an intelligent, pain- 
staking effort has been made by man- 
agement, in their absence, to modernize 
the relationship of the agent with his 
company and to enable him to resume 
his civilian status under the most 
favorable circumstances provided by 
modern training and retraining, together 
with definite plans to help the agent 
recover ground lost during his absence. 

“Tt was but natural that some services 
and projects were adversely affected by 
conditions prevailing during the year. 
A few of these are mentioned but as 
a reminder that special attention should 
be given them at the earliest possible 
moment. 

“Many research and statistical studies 
were abandoned in order that available 
personnel could be used on immediate 
problems; 

“Changes in personnel policy were 
necessitated by market conditions in 
the hiring of new personnel; 

“Reservoirs of staff material available 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Industrial Policies Liberal, Says Leal 


“The present day Industrial policy is 
just as liberal and in some cases more 
liberal, than the regular form Ofdinary 
policy,” declared J. R. Leal, vice presi- 
dent and secretary, Interstate Life & 
Accident Co., Chattanooga, in submit- 
ting his annual report as chairman of 
the Industrial section, American Life 
Convention, at a meeting of executives 
of life insurance companies affiliated 
with the Convention at Edgewater 
Beach Hotel in Chicago this week. “In- 


dustrial life insurance is exactly like 
Ordinary life insurance,” he said, “ex- 
cept that the protection is sold in 


smaller units and the premium is paid 
weekly or monthly rather than quar- 
terly, semi-annually or annually, as in 
the case of Ordinary insurance. A point 
of difference is that Industrial insurance 
does not require the same medical ex- 
amination or personal selection as in 
Ordinary, most risks being accepted or 
rejected largely on the inspection re- 
port of the soliciting agent. Because of 
these conditions Industrial companies 
must use a mortality table applicable to 
their type of business.” 

Mr. Leal remarked that while the 
investment problems and actuarial prob- 
lems of the Industrial companies are 
similar to the problems of the Ordinary 
company, the problems as to the terms 
and conditions of the policy contracts, 
agents’ compensation. and the home 
office methods are different. 

“Formerly the work of the American 
Life Convention was confined to the 
auestions arising in the handling of Or- 
dinary life insurance,” he said. “Men 
representing companies with a large In- 
dustrial department who attend the 
meetings have gained very little infor- 
mation helpful to them in the conduct 
of that branch of the business, except, 
of course, the advantage of personal ac- 
quaintance with others engaged in a 
similar business and the hotel lobby 
discussions. 

Industrial Section Created 

“At the Toronto meeting in 1932 the 

Convention created an Industrial sec- 





Here for Chicago J. of C. 


Chicago, Oct. 4—Jean Wilson of Chi- 
cago Journal of Commerce is being 
transferred to New York City as the 
paper’s correspondent in the metropolis. 
A graduate of Northwestern University, 
she got her first job on the Centralia 
Evening Sentinel, Centralia, Ill., when 
16. Later, she joined the staff of Keno- 
sha labor, a newspaper in Kenosha, 
Wis. In July, 1943, she joined the Chi- 
cago Journal of Commerce as general 
financial reporter. She is also an ac- 
complished musician. 





DETROIT CASHIERS OFFICERS 

The Life Agency Cashiers Associa- 
tion of Detroit, Mich., and Windsor, 
Canada, recently held their annual meet- 
ing in Detroit and elected the following 
officers: president, Richard M. Lavell, 
Manufacturers Life; vice president, Jo- 
seph G. Stutzke, Reliance Life; secre- 
tary, Jean Norton, Northwestern Na- 
tional; treasurer, Marian N. Brehler, 
Midland Mutual. The new president 
has appointed the following committee 
chairmen: program, Gertrude A. Dei- 
gert, John Hancock; membership, Frank 
L. Lakin, Lincoln National; publicity, 
Helen V. McCoy, State Mutual. 





- EQUITABLE OF IOWA REPORT 


EF. W._ Hubbell, president, Equitable 
Life of Iowa, reported new insurance, 
including annuities, totaling $52,000,000 
paid for during the first eight months 
of this year. The company had $680,- 
485,000 of insurance in force on Septem- 
ber 1, the largest total in its history. 
New admitted assets total approximate- 
ly $270,000,000, of which amount $98,852,- 
000, or 36%, is invested in United States 
Government Bonds. 


tion. The purpose of this section was 
to provide a forum where the questions 
affecting purely Industrial business 
could be discussed.” 

Mr. Leal pointed out that following 
last year’s meeting a number of men 
interested in the Industrial section met 
and canvassed suggestions for the im- 
provement of this section. As a result 
of this meeting it was decided to ask 
the executive committee of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention to appoint some 
one in the Chicago office to devote his 
or her time specifically to the Industrial 
business. The idea was that the com- 
panies interested in this branch of the 
business could write to this person for 
statistics or, other information which 
the Convention is equipped to supply. 

“In addition to the appointment of a 
clerk,” he said, “it was decided to hold 
an Industrial seminar along the lines of 
the financial section’s seminar. This 
would be under the supervision and 
guidance of the executive committee of 
the Convention. 

“The matter was 
executive committee and I understand 
has been given their approval.” Mr. 
Leal added that all of the details have 
not been finally worked out. He said, 
also, that since the Industrial companies 
do not at this time contribute to the 
American Life Convention on the basis 
of their Industrial business in force, 
they certainly expect to pay the ex- 
penses of the new services contemplated 
under the expansion plans contemplated 
for the Industrial section. 

“Many questions confronting the 
young companies and the young com- 
pany executives have been considered 
and answered by the older companies,” 
he concluded. “At the seminar we pro- 
pose these questions could be brought 
up, discussed and answered. This 
should eliminate many costly mistakes 
and experiments.” 


presented to the 





P. A. Guarino Gets U. S. Life 
Post at Washington, D. C. 


Richard Rhodebeck, vice president 
and director of agencies, The United 
States Life Insurance Co., 101 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, has announced the 


appointment of Philip A. Guarino as 
assistant manager of the company’s 
Washington, D. C. branch office. In his 
new duties Mr. Guarino will assist Wil- 
liam L. Tenney, manager of the Wash- 
ington branch office. The United States 
Life opened this agency in 1942, and 
since that time, it has expanded con- 
siderably. 

Mr. Guarino is a native of Massachu- 
setts and entered life insurance after a 
teaching career. He was appointed an 
agency assistant in December, 1943, and 
has devoted much of his time to the 
supervision of one of the company’s 
New York metropolitan branch offices. 
He is an alumnus of Boston College and 
did post-graduate work at several lead- 
ing European colleges and universities. 





APPOINT R. HAMPTON DAVIS 


R. Hampton Davis was recently ap- 
pointed manager of the Richmond 
branch office of the Jefferson Standard 
Life. He has been associated with that 
company in various capacities since 
1928, having served as cashier of the 
Asheville, N. C. branch office and as 
supervisor at Roanoke. Prior to his 
new appointment he was district mana- 
ger at Lynchburg. 





ALDEN ANDERSON DEAD 


Alden Anderson, chairman of the 
board of directors, California-Western 
States Life, died recently at his home 
in Sacramento at age 77. Mr. Ander- 
son,-who was also president of the Capi- 
tal National Bank in Sacramento, was 
associated as an officer and director of 
many California corporations. 


Investment Outlook As 
Seen by A. H. Williams 


HEAD OF PHILA. RESERVE BANK 
Points to Growing Importance of Equity 
Financing; Sees Challenge Facing 
Company Executives 





Life insurance company investment 
executives are facing a challenge in 
their choice of alternatives for future 
investment of insurance funds, Alfred 
H. Williams. president Federal Reserve 
Bank of Philadelphia, told American 
Life Convention at its meeting in Chi- 
cago this week. He suggested that in- 
vestment in equities would enable in- 
surance companies to contribute to fu- 
ture American progress. Dr. Williams 
said in part: 

“Insurance companies have contrib- 
uted to the great exnansion of Ameri- 
can economic activity by collecting small 
savings from individuals and investing 
them in corporate. individual, and Gov- 
ernment debts. The earning assets of 
insurance companies have reflected the 
changing pattern of debt. The period 
before the first World War may _ be 
called the Railroad Bond Fra. The first 
World War may he called the First 
Government Bond Era. It was followed 
in the early twenties by the Farm 
Mortgage Era and in the middle twen- 
ties by the City Mortgage Era. The 
thirties were characterized by increases 
in public utilities and government bond 
holdings. The second World War may 
be termed the Second Government Bond 
Era. 

“The close parallel between insurance 
portfolios and available tvpes of debts 
does not hold for the relationship be- 
tween total admitted assets and _ total 
private ‘debt outstanding. The future 
of life insurance investment policies is 
conditioned by the much more rapid in- 
crease in insurance assets than in out- 
standing private debt. From 1916 to 
1943 admitted assets of life insurance 
companies increased seven times, from 
$5%4 billion to $37% billion; whereas 
non-federal debt less than doubled, ris- 
ing from $72.4 billion to $129.2 billion. 
As a consequence the proportion be- 
tween such assets and private debt 
quadrupled, rising from 744% to 30%. 
This difference in rates of growth is 
of fundamental importance to those 
who plan future investments of life in- 
surance companies. The quest for se- 
curity and the necessities of business 
and individuals for flexible financial in- 
struments appropriate to rapid techno- 
logical changes have increased the de- 
mand for high-grade investments and 
at the same time have discouraged is- 
suers from incurring debts. 

Investment Alternatives 

“Insurance companies have done a 
splendid job in the war effort by chan- 
neling private savings into Government 
securities. They will continue to do so 
as long as the needs of the Govern- 
ment are imperative. But it is time to 
prepare for developments when that 
period draws to a close. An early step 
in that preparation should be a consid- 
eration of the major alternative possi- 
bilities. 

“One course of action is for insurance 
companies to concentrate more and 
more in government securities not only 
so long as the needs of the Government 
are imperative but as a long-run delib- 
erate policy or as a result of day-to-day 
decisions. It is easy to see how such a 
course of action may develop; but what 
of its long-run implications? If such a 
course were followed, who would supply 
capital for private ventures? Would in- 
dustry be impelled to appeal to Govern- 
ment for funds? What part would in- 
surance companies then play in capital 
formation ? 

“Another course of action would be 
for insurance companies to encourage 
private borrowing. An inadequate vol- 
ume of such borrowing aggravates the 
difficulty of investing funds. On the 
other hand, fixed payments of interest 
and principal are inflexible items in the 
flow of income payments and tend to 


aggravate the difficulties of adjustmen: 
in periods of declining national incom: 
Estimates of post-war capital formation 
to which the volume of debt is relate:/. 
vary between $13 billion and $23 billicy 
for the year 1947, depending upon {); 
duration of the war in Europe and Asia 
and the smoothness and speed wii! 
which reconversion is handled. These 
estimates compare with actual figures 
of $2 billion in 1943, $11 billion in 1929. 
and $18 billion in 1929. 


Covering Equity Risk 


“A third alternative of future invest- 
ment policy for insurance companies is 
to shift from private debts to equities. 
This would require insurance companies 
to take as realistic an approach to their 
risks on asset accounts as they always 
have taken toward their policyholders, 
The legal and traditional approach to 
the risks that inhere in private debts is 
either to ignore them or to assume that 
they can be eliminated by relying on 
legal restrictions, specified forms of ob- 
ligation, or rigid criteria of selection. 
Possibly the ,principle of insurance, 
based on the constancy of average life 
expectancy despite wide variation in the 
age of death of individuals, could be ap- 
plied to holdings of equity securities. 
The creation of reserves indicates that 
insurance companies have recognized 
this principle of covering risks in their 
holdings of mortgages and bonds. To 
be sure, the estimation of the risk in- 
volved is much more difficult for 
equities, but it could be a challenge to 
the actuarial and investment depart- 
ments of the several companies. Just as 
investments in mortgages and_ bonds 
when they were prevalent enabled in- 
surance companies to participate in the 
industrial development of our country, 
so investment in equities—now that they 
are the common and flexible form of 
corporate securities—could enable in- 
surance companies to contribute to fu- 
ture American progress. 

“These alternatives are not mutually 
exclusive. It is a necessity that insur- 
ance companies will carry a large vol- 
ume of public debt. It is also assumed 
that they will continue to acquire pri- 
vate debt. The problem is to determine 
the proportions to be put into these se- 
curities and the extent to which insur- 
ance companies should enter the equity 
field. The growing importance of equity 
financing requires a careful reappraisal 
of investment policies -by insurance 
companies if they are to continue to be 
effective agents in developing our indus- 
tries. 

“The grave responsibility of mecting 
this challenge lies in the hands of in- 
surance executives. External conditions 
limit but do not determine their choice, 
that will become evident in actions 
taken.” 


Rhodes Club School Held 
By Berkshire Life Agents 


High ranking agents of the Berkshire 
Life qualified to attend the Rhodes 
Club School conducted by the com- 
pany’s agency department, held in Pitts- 
field last week. The following Rhodes 
Club officers were elected for the new 
Rhodes Club year: president, Reubin 
Rifkin, Wolfson, N. Y. agency; first 
vice president, Stanley A. Verminski, 
Albany agency; second vice president, 
Joseph A. Califano, Albany agency; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Hilliard N. Rentner, 
Wolfson N. Y. agency. 

W. Rankin Furey, vice president and 
director of agencies, announced that the 
month of September marked the nine- 
teenth consecutive monthly gain in new 
paid-life insurance and also that ew 
life insurance showed a 33% gain for 
nine months over the same period 0 








UNION MUTUAL SALES CAMPA'GN 


On October 1 the field force o! the 
Union Mutual Life, Portland, Me. 


opened its*fall sales campaign, Superin- 
tendent of Agencies Harland L. Knight 
has announced. The contest will run 
through October. 
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Canadian Editor Tells 
Of Neighborly Interest 


B. K. Sandwell, editor, “Saturday 
Night,” Toronto, Ont., in an address on 
The Two Canadas” before the business 
meeting of the American Life Conven- 
don at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in 
Chicago, this week, remarked that the 
defense of the North American Con- 
inent is a single and indivisible busi- 
ness, and the defense of the United 
States cannot be separated from the 
lefense of Canada and vice versa. He 
said that this discovery, which we all 
made three years ago, has made us all 
a good deal more interested in the 
character and disposition and qualities 
of our respective neighbors. 

“We in Canada, of course, have never 
heen able to be anything else but deeply 
interested in the character and disposi- 
tion of our neighbors in the United 
States,” he continued. “There were so 
many of them, compared with our so 
few. They were so rich and so ener- 
getic, compared with our very moderate 
wealth and our British and Norman 
French solidity. 

“Tt was not to be expected that you 
citizens of that great Republic should 
be equally interested in the affairs of 
what is after all,” he continued, “in pop- 
ulation, little more than one of your 
bigger states, until it became clear that 
these 11.5 million people occupy a terri- 
tory which is the chief outpost or chain 
of outposts of your own defense—until 
you perceived that, just as one of the 
frontiers of Great Britain is on the 
Rhine, so one of the frontiers of the 
United States is on the North Polar 
Ocean, and can be defended only from 
airfields over which the flag of Canada 
flies and the snow of Canada has to 
be scraped away.” 


Many Top Executives There 


Chicago, Oct. 4—Among prominent 
new company members of American 
Life Convention the following were 
here: 

Presidents Lewis W. Douglas, Mu- 
tual Life; Leroy A. Lincoln, Metro- 
politan Life; George Willard Smith, 
New England Mutual; Arthur M. Col- 
lens, Phoenix Mutual; E. H. Mulock, 
Central Life; R. E. Irish, Union Mutual. 

John Sinclair, executive vice presi- 
dent of New York Life, which also 
joined during the year, is at the con- 
vention. Frazar B. Wilde, president, 
Connecticut General, is here; also 
President T. I. Parkinson, Equitable 
Society, the latter company not being 
a member. Connecticut General has 
been a member for some time. 

An unusually cordial reception was 
given to Robert L. Hogg, new manager 
and general counsel of American Life 
Convention. 





Parker Reports on Bureau; 
- 25 Years Old Next Year 


Chicago, Oct. 2—In his report to ALC 
on the American Service Bureau, Lee 
N. Parker, president and manager, said 
that in July, 1945, the Bureau will be 
twenty-five years old. It was Parker’s 
eighteenth annual report. During the 
first eight months of this year the Bu- 
reau’s revenue has been more than 20% 
ahead of the corresponding period of 
last year. 

During the year a survey of life in- 
surance buyers has been furnished with- 
out cost to agency departments of com- 
panies. The Bureau has had its best 
year in point of volume, 


Business Must Show Leadership In 
Post-War Period, Says F. P. Samford 


If employment and security are not 
provided under free enterprise in the 
post-war years the people will look to 
government for them, said Frank P. 


Samford, president Liberty National 
Life, Birmingham, in a talk before 
\merican Life Convention at Chicago 
this week. He also said the American 
people have accepted the restrictions 
through which the Federal government 
has been ordering their lives and the 
heavy tax burdens that the winning of 
the war has imposed only for the dura- 
tion of the war, and that they not only 
expect them to be removed but will 
demand that they must be removed. 

believe that business leadership to 
a large extent has regained the confi- 
dence of the people,” Mr. Samford con- 
tinued, “and I believe that a majority 
of the people now want freedom from 
restrictions, and freedom of opportunity 
rather than a subsidized freedom from 
want and freedom from fear. They want 
he freedom to live their own lives, to 
work, to plan, to save, to advance ac- 
cording to their individual initiative, 
bility and energy, and I believe that 
‘hey are now inclined to look again to 
rivate business for leadership. 

“This to me is a most hopeful sign,” 

‘ continued, “for to my way of -think- 
Ng, it gives those of us who believe in 
ie American way of life, who believe 
n the freedom of the individual, who 
believe in the right of a person or a 
<roup of people to work for profit and 
'o enjoy the benefits of their labor, an 
Dportunity to hope that we may con- 
‘inue to have in this country a true 
‘emocracy, that is, a democracy that 
larantees to every individual equality 
! Opportunity and makes no effort to 
suarantee economic equality, 

“If after the war, we are not able 
'O convince a majority of the people 
that they have a greater opportunity 
under our system of free private enter- 
Prise motivated by the profit motive 


than under any other system that has 
ever been devised, or if after the war 
we are not able to avoid mass unem- 
ployment, then the people will again 
turn to Government, and if a sufficient 
number do so, Government will respond 
—the party in power cannot do other- 
wise.” 

Mr. Samford then pointed out that a 
majority of the people accepted the 
political philosophy that came to the 
front in the depression emergency that 
the government should provide an in- 
come for those who would not or could 
not earn a livelihood—provide freedom 
from want for all of the people. 

“In putting this plan into effect, the 
money to provide this freedom from 
want was borrowed-—to have taxed those 
who were working would have been un- 
popular and would have quickly turned 
a majority of the people against this 
new leadership,” Mr. Samford continued. 
“The people were led to believe that 
everyone could be provided for it cor- 
porations and economic royalists could 
be forced to divide their ill-gotten gains 
—could be forced to accept a smaller 
return on invested capital, and this new 
leadership proposed to pass the neces- 
sary laws to put these changes into 
effect.” He added that, in his judgment, 
the majority of the people accepted this 
philosophy of government without seeing 
the whole picture and without thinking 
it through. 

He also pointed out that in order to 
carry out this planned economy it was 
necessary to build a strong central gov- 
ernment, and a determined effort was 
made to strip the states of their gov- 
ernment functions. This method, he 
said, was used by the federal govern- 
ment to ignore the state and go direct 
to the people, and during this period 
we rapidly shifted from a government 
of laws to a government of men, with 
business being ruled by directives from 
the executive department. 

Commenting that. newspapers had 


Current Investment Conditions Seen 


By Fisher; Ten Billion in War Bonds 


Chicago, Oct. 4—Paul E. Fisher, In- 
dianapolis Life chairman Financial Sec- 
tion, ALC, in his report to the conven- 
tion said the life companies have bought 
a total of $10,000,000,000 war bonds in 
the five war loan drives. 

Discussing the question of new mort- 
gages he told of their dearth. Because 
of this scarcity the interest rate in a 
few instances has dropped to 34%, 
while the average would seem to be 
about 4% for prime mortgages. Com- 
missions paid on the purchase of mort- 
gage loans, particularly FHA, seem to 
run from 1% to 31%4%. Values of both 
urban and farm property have in- 
creased. Some loans of $50 to $85 an 
acre are being made on good farms with 
excellent ownership in Indiana. 

In the corporate field companies are 
running into a new era of refunding 
of corporate issues. Coupons of 3%4% 
and 344% are being refunded with 244% 
to 3% coupons. There is a growing sen- 
timent in Congress for a downward re- 
vision in corporate tax structure in or- 
der to facilitate reconversion and reem- 
ployment. 

Present 1944 tax rates are at an all- 
time peak including excess profits taxes. 
Many companies are in process of or 
seriously considering refunding because 
the Government can in effect be charged 
with 8514% of the expenses of refund- 
ing, including call premiums. Thus, 
they make the cost nominal to the com- 
pany either on a cash or surplus basis. 
In addition, future lower interest rate 


will be reflected to a large extent in 
net income. The squeeze for yields on 
even the medium-grade issues has grad- 
ually driven the yield lower and has 
increased attractiveness of refunding 
operation. This demand for yield has 
correspondingly driven the price of good 
grade preferred stocks higher and 
higher, so they are being freely re- 
funded at or near a 4% basis. 

There is a substantial advantage for 
the common stockholder in the refund- 
ing of a preferred stock as except for a 
slight reduction in the preferred divi- 
dend credit for surtaxes all of the sav- 
ings in dividends comes directly through 
to the common stockholder. The impact 
of the holding company act in the case 
of utilities requiring the dressing up 
of operating company capital structures 
before distribution or sale to the public 
has also been a factor, particularly in 
the medium grade field where the only 
way in which the holding company can 
realize on its contributions to the sub- 
sidiary is through the cut in interest 
and preferred dividends. 

Savings of American people in life in- 
surance amount to between $2,500,000,- 
000 and $3,000,000,000 annually. Invest- 
ment of this accumulation may be the 
greatest single problem and_responsi- 
bility facing the investment officers of 
the life companies. Even with the pro- 
jected estimates of the building of some 
550,000 homes annually the demand for 
mortgages will not begin to absorb all 
the funds which the industry will have 
available for investment. 





quoted Vice President Wallace as saying 
in a recent speech that there will be no 
unemployment in Russia after the war 
and that private enterprise will have its 
last opportunity to prove that it can be 
made to work, Mr, Samford said: “We 
might remind Mr. Wallace that there 
was no unemployment among the Ne- 
groes of the South in the days of slavery 
and that in a total state where everyone 
works for the Government, while there 
may be no unemployment, there is also 
no individual freedom. 

“One would think that the American 
people would value their individual lib- 
erty so highly,” he continued, “that they 
would not surrender it even though they 
were forced to suffer hardships and pri- 
vations to retain it.” But, he warned, 
the records of the 30’s indicate that this 
may not be true in the stress of mass 
unemployment. 

Business Must Meet Demands 

“Although I dislike to admit it,” he 
continued, “I am afraid the conclusion 
is inescapable that if private business 
cannot, to a large extent, meet the de- 
mands that will be made that our private 
enterprise system is doomed,” 

He added that if we are to succeéd 
in keeping business both private and 
free then the job of the American busi- 
ness leaders is to so plan and execute 
their post-war program that there will 
not be a sufficient number of appeals 
to Government to force Government to 
enter business or undertake the job of 
providing a dole with the resulting defi- 
cit financing—to furnish an excuse for 
theorists to use the power of Govern- 
ment to compete with private business 
or to regulate all of us to the point 
where no individual freedom is left. 

“T believe everyone will agree that if 
we are to continue to have private en- 
terprise we must keep government out 
of business for no private enterprise in 
any line can compete with government. 
We are interested in keeping govern- 
ment out of our own line and I think 
we are almost equally interested in 
keeping government out of other busi- 
nesses. 

“After the war business will need 
money both in the development of in- 
dustry and in construction. The money 
now is largely in the hands of financial 
institutions, and the institution of life 





Adopt Investment Report 


Chicago, Oct. 4—A report on invest- 
ment research by committees of Ameri- 
can Life Convention and Life Insur- 
ance Association of America appointed 
to study the question of unified invest- 
ment research, was presented tonight to 
the executive committee of ALC by 
Chairman A. J. McAndless, and adopted. 





Sweeney on Executive Comm. 

Chicago, Oct. 4~—Robert Sweeney, 
president, State Life of Indianapolis, is 
a new member of ALC executive com- 
mittee. 





Pension Plan Rulings Not 
To Be Made Retroactive 


A clarifying regulation by the Treas- 
ury Department states that rulings 
which are in conflict with Pension 
plans already approved will not in- 
validate them for purposes of the year 
of approval but future conformity will 
be required. 

“In the absence of a specific provi- 
sion in a new ruling as to its effect on 
existing plans where all pertinent facts 
have been fully presented,” says the 
regulation, “such plans need not be 
amended retroactively to give effect to 
that ruling but will be modified for 
future years so as to conform there- 
with.” 

Plans must be modified so as to con- 
form with rulings in effect at the be- 
ginning of the taxable year which im- 
mediately follows the year in which 
the plan was approved. 





insurance has no small part of the total 
that will be available for investment. 
Will we be in a position to make this 
capital available to business, and avail- 
able for the construction of homes, 
stores and factories? Bustness must 
have the money, the financial institutions 
have that money and it can either be 
furnished direct to business by the fi- 
nancial institutions, or if there is a gap 
between the demands made by the finan- 
cial institutions and the terms which 
business can meet, this gap will be filled 
by the government.” 
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“During the past Century New York Life 
Agents, awakening public consciousness 
to the need for life insurance protection, 
have rendered a service of immeasurable 


value to the American people.” 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
A Mutual Company, Founded on April 12, 1845 
51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
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Pacific Mutual Life’s 
Employe Pension Plan 


BECAME EFFECTIVE OCTOBER 1 





Cost Shared by Company and Employes; 
Risk to Be Carried Through Com- 
pany’s Group Department 





The Pacific Mutual Life has an- 
nounced the inauguration of the Pacific 
Mutual Employes insurance and retire- 
ment plan, available to all employes of 
the company with one year or more of 
service. It is effective as of October 1. 

The plan provides Group life insur- 
ance, accident and sickness insurance, 
hospitalization, surgical benefits and a 
Group annuity plan. The cost is shared 
by company and employes. The com- 
pany will carry the risk through its 
Group department. 

The annuity feature provides for re- 
tirement at age 65 or from five years 
before that age, with the consent of 
the company, on a reduced basis. The 
plan also provides for extended dis- 
ability benefits for those having ten 
or more years of service. 

The accident and sickness benefits as 
well as the life insurance are based on 
classification of salary, with $10,000 the 
maximum life insurance that can be 
carried under the plan. 

The minimum of 75% of employes 
eligible becoming signatories in order to 
put the plan into effect was exceeded 
by a wide margin. 


Agents Barred By Calif. 
Society Sues State Dept. 


Los Angeles—Authority of Insurance 
Commissioner Maynard Garrison to en- 
force the insurance code of the state 
has been challenged under the com- 
merce clause and the 14th amendment, 
in‘a complaint filed with U, S. District 
Court at Los Angeles, by the First Na- 
tional Benefit Society of Phoenix, Ariz. 
The complaint asks for an injunction to 
restrain the Commissioner from interfer- 
ing the the business of the company, 
and also asks for $1,200,000 damages 
from the Commissioner and seven other 
defendants. 

The petition, signed by H. D. Reese, 
secretary of the society, names as de- 
fendants in the case Insurance Commis- 
sioner Maynard Garrison, Assistant In- 
surance Commissioner Mae Barr Long, 
Assistant Insurance Commissioner H. F. 
Risbrough, and John Doe T, II, and III, 
assistant Commissioner; Alvin J. O’Lein 
of Ventura, Calif., and John Doe IV 
and V. 

The petition sets forth that the society 
is a beneficial society paying death 
benefits to its members; that it never 
has been in California and never has 
done business in California; that all its 
business is done by mail and all con- 
tracts are issued from Phoenix: that all 
dues, premiums and assessments are 
payable at the home office in Phoenix; 
that in response to inquiries from Cali- 
fornia its representatives have been sent 
to California to interview the inquirers 
and that their applications were sent 
to the home office for acceptance, 


Hi. L. Sharpe Advenend 


H. L. Sharpe, F.A.S., F.A.LA., for- 
merly actuary, has .been appointed as- 
sistant general manager and actuary of 
the Northern Life Assurance Co. of 
Canada. Mr. Sharpe is a graduate of 
the University of Toronto and is a fel- 
low of both the Actuarial Society of 
America and the American Institute of 
Actuaries. 


Dublin Directs Red Cross 


Dr. Louis I. Dublin, second vice presi- 
dent of Metropolitan Life who recently 
was loaned to American Red Cross and 
appointed assistant to Chairman Basil 
O’Connor, assumed active direction of 
the Red Cross national organization this 
week during the absence abroad of Mr. 
O'Connor, 








Protecting Life Values Like Property 


Dr. S. S. Huebner Shows in New Edition of “Economics of 
Life Insurance” How Principles of Property Manage- 
ment and Protection Should Apply to Life Values 


A revised and enlarged edition of Dr. 
S. S. Huebner’s “The Economics of Life 
Insurance,” has been issued by Apple- 
ton-Century Co., New York, priced at 
$2.25. This book deals with the human 
life value as the predominating economic 
element in business and family affairs 
and shows .the availability of life in- 
surance as a practical means of applying 
to life values those fundamental prin- 
ciples and practices which are applied 
to the management of property affairs. 
How this is worked out is summarized 
as follows: 

The monetary value of life should be 
capitalized with an evidence of worth 
just as property is evidenced today by 
stocks, bonds, warehouse receipts, bills 
of lading, etc. The life insurance con- 
tract is a callable sinking-fund bond 
against the financial value of the in- 
sured’s life in a manner analogous to 
the same type of bond issued by cor- 
porations against their tangible prop- 
erty assets. 

The life value, in so far as it repre- 
sents the capitalized current earning 
power of the individual, is an asset 
quite as much as property, and is sub- 
ject to complete loss through premature 
death or disability during the working 
period of life. The occurrence of this 
hazard is many times as frequent as 
the fire hazard and, to make matters 
worse, the loss is always total, whereas 
the great majority of fire losses are 
only ,partial. If property is almost in- 
variably covered with contracts of in- 
demnity, then this life value should 
also be thus protected, especially since 
a continuance of the human life bears 
a vital relation to the maintenance of 
the property estate already accumulated. 
Mere death of the owner of a property 
estate, irrespective of the form the es- 
tate may be in, invariably means a 
serious depletion of that estate through 
last illness expenses, funeral costs, set- 
tlement costs, post-mortem taxes, and, 
where the estate consists primarily of 
a business enterprise, the removal of 
the strategic life from the business. The 
function of life insurance extends be- 
yond the indemnification of lost earn- 
ing power, although that is its greatest 
mission. It also indemnifies shrinkage 
and depreciation of the existing prop- 
erty estate when occasioned by death 
of the owner. 


Use of Sinking Fund 


The life value, just like property, is 
subject to gradual wear and tear until 
its final extinction as a working force 
at the average age of sixty-five or 
seventy. It therefore, needs to be sub- 
jected to the principles governing de- 
preciation in a manner similar to the 
application of those principles to prop- 
erty. One of the services of legal re- 
serve life insurance is the gradual and 
scientific creation of a fund which will 
accumulate as the working value of the 
insured life depreciation, and which can 
be arranged to reach the full desired 
amount at the time when the working 
value of the life is presumed to have 
depreciated to zero. 

As an economic asset, the life value 
bears a vital relation to many of our 
greatest future responsibilities, such as 
the higher education of children and 
old age support. Such vital matters 
should not be left to chance. Instead, 
the present should be used to provide 
systematically out of current personal 
income for the meeting of these de- 
mands of the future. In business the 
practice of setting up special sinking- 
funds to meet future obligations is gen- 
eral. It should also be so with respect 


to our life values. They too should be 
subjected to the use of sinking-funds, 
and that is exactly what legal reserve 
life insurance enables us to do. The 
sinking-fund feature—the reserve of 
the life insurance policy—can be so ar- 
ranged as to accumulate systematically 
out of current income the amounts nec- 
essary to meet, at their due dates, the 
future educational, old age support, or 
other fairly definite obligations. With 
reference to old age support this sink- 
ing-fund may be so arranged as to ac- 
cumulate gradually to 100% of the 
amount needed at the age of retire- 
ment as the working life value itself is 
correspondingly depreciating to zero. 

Our life value, both in the interest 
of self and dependents, needs to be for- 
tified with an emergency fund to meet 
the possible contingencies of physical 
disability, unemployment, inability to 
meet fixed charges, temporary business 
disturbances, and the like. If the need 
for the accumulation of a general emer- 
gency fund to meet unforeseen contin- 
gencies is generally recognized in busi- 
ness, then the same view should also 
prevail with reference to the possible 
cessation of our current personal earn- 
ing power. Legal reserve life insurance 
lends itself admirably to the accumula- 
tion of such a protective fund. 

Collateral Loan Idea 

The life value—consisting of the char- 
acter and ability of the individual— 
bears a vital relation to personal and 
commercial credit. Regarding loans 
from ‘the property viewpoint only, it is 
customary to classify them into “col- 
lateral loans” and “commercial loans,” 
The first type is secured essentially with 
the pledge of stocks, bonds, mortgages, 
warehouse receipts, and other evidences 
of property that have a ready market 
or an established value. The second 
type is secured primarily by the char- 
acter and ability of the borrower, quali- 
ties of great worth while the borrower 
lives, but worthless, unless .protected by 
a contract of indemnity, when the bor- 
rower dies. The financial worth of such 
personal qualities should always be 
guaranteed against loss to the creditor. 
All loans should be properly secured. 
The purpose of life insurance is to 
eliminate the present twofold distinc- 
tion between loans. Its purpose is to 
convert the so-called commercial loan 
into a collateral loan by enabling the 
borrower to place a value upon his life 
from a credit standpoint and to have 
the value evidenced by a bond (the life 
insurance bond) which may then be 
pledged as security for a loan in the 
same sense that corporate bonds and 
stocks are pledged today for the pro- 
tection of so-called collateral loans. 
With the universal use of life insurance 
in’ connection with commercial credit, 
all loans will be collateral loans, i. e.. 
will be properly secured, as they should 
always be, with the pledge of a definite 
and tangible security. 

Our working life is largely devoted to 
the creation of a personal estate out of 
current surplus, the saving effort being 
necessarily spread over a long period of 
time. The accumulation of a competence 
requires time and presumes the continu- 
ance of the working life throughout 
that period of time. That presumption 
no man has the right to rely upon when 
dependents are at stake. It is abso- 
lutely necessary that the saving period 
be insured against early termination by 
death. Reliance upon saving without life 
insurance is a gamble when dependents 
are involved. Under no form of saving, 
outside of life insurance, is there more 
in the personal estate than has actually 
been saved up to the time that death 
forces discontinuance of the savings 
plan adopted. The potential estate is 


Northwestern National Life 
Announces Two Promotion; 





J. E. Albachten D. D. McLaughlin 


Appointment of J. Edward Albachten 
as manager of Northwestern National 
Life’s agency, St. Louis, has been an- 
nounced effective October 1. Mr. Al- 
bachten, who for the past eight years 
has been a home office field representa- 
tive for the company, assumes direction 
of sales operations in the St. Louis 
area, where he will continue the work 
formerly carried on by his brother, the 
late Rudy J. Albachten. The company 
also announces the appointment of Dan 


D. McLaughlin as home office field 
representative. 
Mr. Albachten joined the company 


in 1933 as an agent in the White & 
Odell agency, Minneapolis. In 1936 he 
was appointed a home office field super- 
visor, in which capacity he specialized 
in’ the training of new men. For the 
past two years he has also been a 
counselor and member of the staff of 
Northwestern National’s agents’ train- 
ing schools. 

Mr. McLaughlin, a native of Minne- 
sota, began his sales career in the elec- 
trical appliance field and entered life 
insurance selling in 1933. He joined 
Northwestern National in 1941 as dis- 
trict manager for northern Minnesota 
in the White & Odell agency, later be- 
ing named supervisor for the outstate 
branch of that agency. 





the all-important thing for 98% of 
family heads. Life insurance alone can 
guarantee that potential estate and for 
the overwhelming mass of families it 
must therefore be placed before any 
other type of saving or investment. 
When the savings period is cut short 
by death, legal reserve life insurance 
always returns the savings (the cash 
value of the policy) that have actually 
been accumulated under it up to the 
time of the death of the insured, but it 
also furnishes in cash, and this is the 
all-important fact, the uncompleted part 
of the insured’s estate, which he orig- 
inally resolved to save by way of insur- 
ance but which because of premature 
death he was denied the privilege of 
accumulating. 
__Excels as Investment 

The life insurance investment method 
should commend itself as_ excellently 
adapted to protect those who use it 
against their personal weaknesses in the 
field of investment. As already stated, 
definite principles have been formulated 
to govern investment procedure, but 
the trouble is that probably not 2% of 
adults are qualified by training or a 
temperament to apply those principles 
to their own investments. As a resiilt 
more is lost annually through unforit- 
nate investment than the annual total 
of all life insurance premiums. The life- 
insurance method is designed to pre- 
clude such loss. Judged by all the 
requisites of a good investment: abso- 
lute safety of principal, safety and rea- 
sonableness of income, spread of risk, 
avoidance of the dangers. of individsal 
selection, freedom from managerial 
Care, steadiness in price, ready mar- 
ketability, value as collateral for loans, 
convenience in the installment method 0 
purchase, etc., the life insurance invest- 
ment is unexcelled by any other gilt- 
edged non-speculative security. 

The life value, just like the property 
value, should be preserved as a workin 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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Lloyd K. Crippen Named 
As LOMA President 


SUCCEEDS JAMES B. SLIMMON 





Horace K. Foskett Elected Vice Presi- 
dent; Names of Directors and 
Conference Program 





\t the annual meeting of the Life 
Office Management Association, held 
last week in Boston, Lloyd K. Crippen, 
vice president and actuary, Acacia Mu- 
tual, was elected president and Horace 
k. Foskett, vice president, Equitable 
» of Jowa was named vice president. 
Directors are R. C. Kneill, vice presi- 





Blank & Stoller 
LLOYD K. CRIPPEN 


dent, Reliance Life; Raymond Hayes, 
State Mutual; Peter McDonald, Crown 
Life of Canada; Stuart J. Blashill, Ohio 
National. James B. Slimmon, vice presi- 
dent and secretary, Aetna Life, is re- 
tiring president. 

Mr. Crippen, who has been prominent 
in LOMA activities has served as a 
member of the board of directors, the 
executive committee, chairman of the 
educational council and chairman of the 
educational committee. 

His career with Acacia goes back to 
July, 1921, when he was appointed as- 
sistant actuary. In 1932 he was elected 
actuary and in 1937 vice president and 
actuary. He has earned for himself fel- 
lowship in the Actuarial Society of 
\merica and the American Institute of 
\ctuaries. 

LOMA Organized in 1924 


The Life Office Management Asso- 
ciation was organized in 1924 by a 
croup of officers from eighty-three life 
insurance companies for the purpose of 
lirecting and encouraging cooperative 

search in home office management, 
srocedures, personnel training and sim- 
lar problems. The wide and continued 
nterest in the activities of the asso- 
iation and its importance to the busi- 

ss aS a whole, is evidenced by the 
‘act that it is today one of the most 
representative organizations in life in- 
surance, measured in terms of the 
1umber of member companies. 

The conference was opened with T. F. 
Meagher, assistant secretary, New Eng- 
nd Mutual, as chairman and an ad- 
ress by Edmund Fitzgerald, vice presi- 
‘ent, Northwestern Mutual on “Look- 
ng Ahead for 1945.” Other speakers at 

> Opening session were Dr. Harry A. 
tlopf, president, Hopf Institute of Man- 


gement and Edward O’Toole, chief 
anagement consultant, office of the 
juartermaster general. 

_Talks were also given by R. M. 


ireen, vice president, The Prudential, 
‘peaking on training for industry; S. V. 
acobson, assistant counsel, Northwest- 
crn Mutual, who discussed veteran’s 
legislation and Dr. W. Ferguson, 
‘eld training division, Metropolitan 








A recent visitor to New York was 
Lieutenant Commander Joseph E. Lock- 
wood, United States Navy, former gen- 
eral agent of Home Life in Philadel- 
phia, and before that with agency di- 
vision of Guardian Life. He has been 
serving in the Pacific, and at Guadal- 
canal he had his first of several meet- 
ings with Lieutenant Robert E. Wil- 
kins of the Navy. In civil life Lieuten- 
ant Wilkins was assistant manager, 
Gerald A. Eubank agency, Prudential, 
40 Wall Street, New York. 





It is reported from Oklahoma that 
Governor Kerr will submit a tax reduc- 
ing program to the next state legislature 
in January, which includes a recommen- 
dation for the reduction of the 4% tax 
now imposed on foreign insurance com- 
panies operating in the state of Okla- 
homa. This act which became effective 
April 25, 1941, has been attacked from 
several angles to prove it unconstitu- 
tional and illegal. It was not until the 
United States Supreme Court ruled that 
the Great Northern Life Insurance Co., 
Wisconsin, can not bring suit in Federal 
Court to recover the gross premium tax 
paid under protest in Oklahoma without 
permission of the state, has the dispute 
quieted down. Validity of the law had 
been sustained in Federal and Circuit 
Court of Appeals and was appealed to 
the higher court in Washington. 





Powell B. McHaney, vice president 
and general counsel, General American 
Life: John J. Nangle, president, Utilities 
Insurance Co. and George S. Metcalfe, 
real estate and insurance agent, who is 
president, St. Louis Real Estate Ex- 
change, are among the sixteen promi- 
nent business men, labor and civic lead- 
ers selected to serve on a special citi- 
zens committee to supervise expendi- 
tures under the $43,527,000 bond issues 
voted by the city of St. Louis on August 


1, to finance the construction of post- 
war improvements of various kinds. 
Walter W. Head, president, General 








JOSEPH E. LOCKWOOD 


American Life, heads the larger Citizens 
Committee for Post-war Improvements 
and Employment which sponsored the 
big bond issue. Through the efforts of 
Mr. Head and other civic-minded men 
and women St. Louis now has avail- 
able more than $64,000,000 for post-war 


projects, 





Howard J. Brooks, manager at Rich- 
mond, Va, for the Shenandoah Life, and 
his son Howard, Jr., recently were 
motoring from Richmond to Camp 
Peary, Va. naval station where Howard, 
Jr., is in training when a car just ahead 
of them left the road and turned over 
trapping the driver inside. Howard 
Brooks, Jr., leaped out of his car to aid 
the man when the ditched car caught 
fire. He entered the car to rescue the 
man but finding his efforts in vain he 
barely got out of the car himself after 
smashing his way through a plate glass 
window. 

Uncle Francis. 





Life, who covered the subject of wages 
and salary evaluation. 

C. Pennicke, comptroller, Massa- 
chusetts Protective, was chairman of 
the second day’s meeting at which time 
a panel discussion on “Our Plan for 
Employes Returning from the Armed 
Forces” was featured. 

F. B. Runyon, director of the war 
service bureau, Penn Mutual Life, con- 
cluded the meeting in charge of a panel 
discussion on current and_ post-war 
problems with respect to policyholders 
in the armed forces. 


Dr. Huebner Book 


(Continued on Page 10) 


force just as long as possible. Preven- 
tion of loss and conservation of values 
have become a science in the field of 
property, and property insurance com- 
panies are making loss prevention one 
of their outstanding functions. To an 
ever-increasing extent their premium 
income is devoted to inspections, salvag- 
ing, investigation, and loss prevention 
education. Now why should we not take 
that same sensible view of our working 
life asset? Why should we not periodi- 
cally take an inventory of our physical 
status? Why should we not want to 
prolong our working life by catching at 
their start those numerous ailments that 
are easily checked if discovered in time, 
but which are sure to kill if left undis- 
covered or untended for too long a 
period? Probably the majority of 
premature deaths are traceable to ignor- 
ance or to procrastination at the start. 
Life insurance companies have the same 
duty with respect to our life values, and 
can perform the -same loss-prevention 
service that property insurance compan- 
ies recognize with reference to property 





values. Many life companies are already 
doing yeoman service in this regard, 
but the future will witness a much 
greater development in this field. 
Policyholders should be urged to avail 
themselves of the periodic medical ex- 
amination service offered by their com- 
panies or by other life-conservation or- 
ganizations. The service is beneficial to 
all the parties concerned—the company, 
the insured, the beneficiary, and _ so- 
ciety. 
Liquidation 

When it becomes necessary to dis- 
solve a business enterprise, the liquida- 
tion of assets is usually made in accord- 
ance with well-established principles. 
The same should also be the case when 
it becomes desirable to liquidate the 
monetary worth of the life value asset. 
Many families have no need for the 
creation of a perpetual capital fund to 
be transferred ultimately to others by 
inheritance. The real problem is to 
guarantee an adequate income as long 
as it is needed, i.e., throughout the life 
of the beneficiary. In other words, the 
entire capital fund is to be liquidated, 
but under the conditions of adequate in- 
come regularly received and certain to 
continue as long as life itself lasts. This 
is exactly what life insurance accom- 
plishes through the life-income plan for 
the beneficiary, or the life annuity for 
the annuitant. In either case, the life- 
annuity arrangement does not create an 
estate. Its purpose is to liquidate the 
fund already created (the insurance 
principal left with the company under 
the life-income plan, or the principal 
paid to the company for a life annuity), 
under conditions of regularity and con- 
tinued sufficiency to the beneficiary or 
the annuitant. It converts principal into 
income and guarantees that income to 
the individual as long as it is needed. 


Equitable Society Holds 
Victory Meeting Here 


OCTOBER CAMPAIGN LAUNCHED 





Company to Match Every New Pre- 
mium Dollar Initiated During Month 
and Invest Total in War Bonds 





Several hundred representatives from 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society's 
twenty-two agencies in the New York 
department met in the grand ballroom 
of the Waldorf Astoria on Monday of 
this week to lay plans for participating 
in the company’s October “All Out for 
Victory” nation-wide drive for new 
business, the object of which is to cre- 
ate a flow of “Double Duty” premium 
dollars, backing through war bonds the 
nation’s final drive to victory. The cam- 
paign will precede by a few weeks the 
Government’s 6th War Loan drive and 
a feature of the Equitable’s October 
effort will be the pledge on the part of 
the home office to match, out of other 
funds, every new premium dollar in- 
itiated during the month and to invest 
the sum total in war bonds. 

In addition, subject to Treasury De- 
partment regulations, each state will re- 
ceive a credit toward its own 6th War 
Loan quota, equal to twice the amount 
of premiums initiated within that state 
during the campaign. Credit for the 
Equitable’s bond purchases resulting 
from the campaign will be distributed 
among the states in proportion to the 
amounts of premium dollars originating 
in each one during October. 

The meeting at the Waldorf Astoria 


was conducted under the auspices of 
the Equitable’s N. Y. Board of Mana- 
gers. General Agent Noel D. Maxcy, 
Brooklyn, campaign chairman, opened 
the meeting. Four panels were con- 
ducted, one on business insurance led by 
General Agent Fred Goldstandt, an- 


other on income insurance by David A. 
Freedman, Rosenstein Agency, one on 
Group insurance led by Norman Strong, 
Miner Agency, and a discussion on 
Pension Trusts led by General Agent 
Max Riebeisen. 

Participants in the business insurance 
panel were Myron H. Cohen, Herzberg 
Agency, E. F. Schoenhardt. Dunsmore 
Agency and M. M. Shaffran, Herzberg 
Agency, all large writers of this type of 
coverage. 

The income 
composed of 


insurance 
Jay Berkowitz, Riehle 
Agency, Theodore Meyerhoff, Gold- 
standt Agency, and S. T. Peckham 
Dunsmore Agency. 

The experts discussing Group insur- 
ance were R. W. Pumpelly, Rosenstein 
Agency, John F. Plummer, Wilson 
Agency and Julius Seligson, Ott Agency. 

The subject of Pension Trusts was 
handled by Hans Wirsing, Dunsmore 
Agency, G. E. Myer, Rosenstein Agency 
and I. Smullyan, Benton Agency. 

After each pannel discussion ten min- 
utes were allowed for questions from 
the floor. 

Ways in which agents can facilitate 
the prompt issuance of business was 
discussed by Wm. M. Donohue, super- 
intendent of the home office issue and 
service department. 

The selection of desirable types of 
applicants was discussed by William E. 


panel was 


Walsh, superintendent of the home 
office underwriting department, and 
suggestions from the medical depart- 


ment were given by Dr. C. B. Syverson, 
assistant medical director. 

The meeting was closed with brief 
talks by Second Vice President H. A. 
Yoars in charge of agency organization 
and cperations in the N. Y. metropoli- 
tan department of the agency depart- 
ment, and by Agency Manager William 
J. Dunsmore, president, Equitable’s N 
Y. Board of Managers. 





40 YEARS WITH PRUDENTIAL 

Eugene H. Cochrane, superintendent 
of the Elizabeth, N. J. office, The Pru- 
dential, recently completed forty years 
of service with that company. 
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Urges Post-War Aviation Restrictions 
Be Limited to Military and Air Crews 


The recommendation that post-war 
restrictions on the use of airplanes in 
normal life not go 
beyond those placed on applicants who 


insurance policies 
are engaged in military and naval aero- 
nautics civilian and other 
members of commercial airplanes 
is made in the report of the American 
Life Convention’s aviation committee 
submitted by its chairman, James E. 
Hoskins, assistant actuary, The Travel- 
convention’s meeting at 


and pilots 


crew 


ers, at the 
Chicago. 

Touching on aviation limitations in 
policies to be issued after the war, the 
report states: “The following discussion 
of possible aviation limitations in poli- 
cies to be issued after the war refers 
to the limitations to be included in the 
normal policy to be issued to the ap- 
plicant with no unusual history or pros- 
pects of flying. It is to be understood 
that when an applicant’s past or poten- 
tial connection with aviation is of 
greater than average degree, the com- 
pany may choose to charge an extra 
premium or to impose a greater limita- 
tion than in its normal policy. 

“The committee recommends that, if 
any aviation restriction is included in 
policies issued after the war, the ex- 
cluded hazards shall not comprise more 
than those of military and naval aero- 
nautics and of civilian pilots and crew 
members, 

“The risk of which the exclusion may 
be considered is made up of the com- 
bination of the chance that the ap- 
plicant will later take up a hazardous 
kind of aviation and the extra death 
rate (above that on normal policyhold- 


ers) among those who have taken up 
such aviation. 
“It is not customary in modern life 


insurance policies to exclude every con- 
ceivable hazard which may carry a high 
death rate once the hazard comes into 
existence, but only those extreme haz- 
ards to which there is a considerable 
possibility of the policyholder’s becom- 
ing exposed.” 

Only Moderate Limitation Favored 


The report states that the arguments 


advanced in favor of only a moderate 
limitation, if any, on aviation, included: 
The mortality rate in private flying 


was, just before the war, only four per 
1,000 (transactions of the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America, XLII, 405) and that 
based on the ratio of normal applicants 
who will take up private flying in the 
present stage of airplane development, 
the resulting total risk spread over the 
entire business will be such as the com- 
pany can and ought to absorb; 2, Also 
that any great expansion of private fly- 
ing is contingent upon its being made 
ever safer by government supervision, 
suitable design of private aircraft, and 
competent instruction; 3, The probabil- 
ity that for some time to come most 
openings for commercial pilot positions 
will be filled from the ranks of the vast 
numbers of men who have served with 
the armed forces, so that the average 
risk on this account to applicants with 
no aviation experience will be unim- 
portant. The only exception made by 
some holders of this view is the hazard 
of future military aviation in the case 
of young applicants. 

In connection with young applicants 
for life insurance protection the report 
touches on the substantial opportunity 
for selection against the company on 
the part of the young applicant who is 
considering entrance into the air forces. 

The report reveals that the committee 
has introduced itself, and offered its co- 
operation in matters affecting life insur- 
ance, to the Federal Government depart- 
ments concerned with aviation, the Na- 
tional Association of State Aviation 





Officials and the principal national and 
regional aviation organizations. 

Commenting on a complaint received 
by the committee from the Air Trans- 
port Association of America, which is 
an association of the airlines of the 
United States and Canada, that the 
questions asked about scheduled air 
travel in many life insurance applications 
discriminate against air transportation 
as against other public modes of travel, 
the report stated that apparently the 
association is satisfied with the liberal 
underwriting practices of most com- 
panies toward scheduled air travel but 
feels that it is inconsistent with these 
practices for the life companies to ask 
a specific question about air travel of 
every applicant. 

“Presumably, also, the association 
does not wish to interfere with the 
securing by life companies of adequate 
information to underwrite those ap- 
plicants whose air travel may be so 
frequent as to call for special treatment 
under the practice of the individual 
company,” the report continues. “The 
association seems to be _ concerned 
rather with the psychological effect of 
the aviation question on the applicant 
who uses the airlines only occasionally 
or who may not yet have used them 
at ail” 


President McLain Report 


(Continued from Page 5) 


for future promotion to places of re- 
sponsibility have been sorely depleted ; 

“There has been a_ relaxation in 
standards for periodic medical observa- 
tion of employes, with resultant prob- 
able failure of early detection of con- 
ditions requiring medical treatment and 


cases where increased work and respon- 
sibility coupled with heavy personal 
emotional strains, may be leading to 
premature retirement; 

“The up-grading of employes has 
been dictated by present demands rather 
than particular and peculiar qualifica- 
tions of the individual; 

“Development plans for personnel 
and procedures have been neglected or 
curtailed; 

“There has been an _ understandable 
relaxation of cost and budget controls 
in a period of special stress and strain. 

“This list is by no means complete; 
it is but suggestive. In our particular 
industry, progress is measured by im- 
provements in techniques plus the im- 
provement in personnel morale result- 
ing from a real and frequently a per- 
sonal interest in the physical and men- 
tal health of our associates, their hap- 
piness in working conditions, their op- 
portunity for growth and advancement 
and finally their treatment as_ indi- 
viduals, componently an integral part 
of management itself. 

“This has been an active year for the 
industry. The various problems and the 
varied fields in which they still exist 
strengthen us in our zeal to solve them 
intelligently. 

“And now for the third and last part 
of this report—the activity of the con- 
vention in the past year. 

Tribute to Committees and Staff 

“In a year marked both by the variety 
and complexity of the matters engaging 
the attention of the convention, credit 
for what has been accomplished is 
shared by the personnel of the conven- 
tion’s regular and special committees 
and the staff members and officers at 
headquarters. It is therefore particu- 
larly appropriate that our membership 
be given the opportunity, as will be 
done during our meeting this week, to 
hear first-hand reports from the chair- 
men of those committees which were 
especially active this year. These re- 
ports will give a more accurate account 
of the work of the convention during 
the past twelve months than could be 
provided in a summary made by your 
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president. In addition, as a special fea- 
ture of this program, the chairman of 
every section, not regularly meeting 
this year, will report for his section 
to you. 

“Though due to reasons for whic! 
this administration claims no credit, 
is none the less a very happy fact that, 
during the year, more new companic 
were added to the membership of thx 
American Life Convention than in any 
single year since it was founded. Six 
teen companies became members, an 
it is a privilege to welcome warm! 
these fine companies and their officia| 
families into the corvention.” 

President McLain a!so touched on thc 
studies of special committees of thx 
convention and of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents, now the Life 
Insurance Association of America, in 
regards to the unification of the two 
organizations and of their joint report 
of April 13, 1944, recommending that no 
action be taken by either body respect- 
ing unification at this time but sug- 
gesting that the work of both organi- 
zations should be studied in order to 
avoid duplication of activities. President 
McLain reported that subsequently new 
special committees of the two organi- 
zations were named to study this im- 
portant question of avoidance of dupli- 
cation of activities and now are func- 
tioning. The convention’s committee will 
make its report on Wednesday, October 
4, he added. He also stated that two 
special committees named earlier in the 
year, one to study pending legislation, 
the other to study insurance regulation, 
would have interesting reports to make 
at the meeting. 

He briefly outlined other committee 
reports to be made on varied subjects 
to illustrate the wide scope of the con- 
vention’s interests and the aggressive 
manner in which common problems are 
being studied and handled. 

In this connection he paid _ high 
tribute to the fine work of the con- 
vention’s headquarters organization in 
Chicago under the great handicaps of 
the war, such as the manpower short- 
age, accentuated because its normal 
staff is “comprised largely of young, 
able and enthusiastic people, untiring 
_in their efforts, and whose absence has 
placed a very heavy load upon | their 
associates who are carrying on.” He 
especially mentioned Ralph H. Kastner, 
associate general counsel; F. E. Hus- 
ton, secretary and actuary ; Irving V. 
Brunstrom, attorney ; Mildred Ham- 
mond, assistant secretary, and Lillian 
Wille, assistant treasurer, as worthy of 
appreciation for their fine work the 
past year. 

He also thanked the members of the 
executive committee for their guidance 
in the handling of the convention’s ac- 
tivities the past year, and the chairmen 
and members of other committees for 
their contributions to the convention’s 
work. 

In conclusion he touched on the se- 
lection, unanimously, last June of Rob- 
ert L. Hogg as manager and general 
counsel of the American Life Conven- 
tion to succeed Colonel Charles Burton 
Robbins, who died on July 5, 1943. He 
paid high tribute to the fine character, 
splendid legal background, record of 
distinguished public service, outstand- 
ing trade association affairs experience 
and great personal magnetism of Mr. 
Hogg, who assumed his duties at the 
convention’s headquarters in Chicago as 
of September 1. 





NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL UP 25% 


Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee, 
showed its seventeenth consecutive 
monthly gain with August paid for pro- 
duction, which totaled $21,100,862, bring- 
ing total sales for the eight months of 
1944 to $177,599,218, a gain of 25% ov 
the record achieved during the san 
period last year. Clifford L. McMillc: 
agency, New York, led the general age! 
cies of the company for August in tot 
paid for business, and M A. Carrol! 
agency, Oshkosh, Wis., in the number 
of lives insured. The ‘leading personal 
producer last month was H. Ben Rui, 
Detroit, in both lives and volume. 
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Hartford College Fall 
Term Classes Begin 


COURSE LASTS FOR 15 WEEKS 


Laurence J. Ackerman Is Acting Dean; 
Some Facts About College and 
Its Courses 





The Hartford College of Insurance 
§ the University of Connecticut is 
opening its fall term this week, classes 
starting October 4. This insurance col- 
lege is located at 39 Woodland Street, 
Hartford and all classes are held at that 
address. The course lasts two hours 
each week for fifteen weeks. The tui- 
tion charge is $15 per course each sem- 
ster. 

In an announcement giving informa- 
tion about the Hartford College of In- 
surance, Laurence J. Ackerman an- 
swered these questions: 

What are the admission requirements ? 

The college is open to both men and 
women. People of mature age who feel 
they can profit from the instruction 
offered are eligible as part-time stu- 
dents. In order to procure college credit 
toward a degree, one must (a) be at 
least 18 years of age, and (b) have 
completed two years of approved col- 
lege work. Certificates of satisfactory 
completion will be given for each 
course. 

In what fields of insurance can a stu- 
dent in the college major? 

A student in the College of Insurance 
can major in (a) Casualty Insurance; 
(b) Fire and Marine Insurance; (c) Life 
Insurance; (d) Insurance Law; and (e) 
General Insurance. 

What is the program of studies for the 
coming year? 

Insurance Law: Instructor—Mr. Faude. 
Wednesday evenings from 7 to 9 
p. m. for two semesters. 

A practical course in the legal prin- 
ciples underlying the interpretation and 
enforcement of insurance contracts. It 
is especially designed for agents, claims- 
men, company underwriters and others 
in the insurance business who are faced 
with legal questions in the pursuit of 
their duties. 

Fire Insurance Fundamentals: Instruc- 
tor—Mr. Dann. Thursday evenings 
from 7 to 9 p. m. for one semester. 

A basic course in fire insurance for 
introducing new employes to fire insur- 
ance techniques and for upgrading ex- 
perienced employes 
Intermediate Fire Insurance: Instructor 

—Mr. Dann. Wednesday evenings 
from 7 to 9 p. m. for two semesters. 

This course is designed to cover the 
main branches of fire insurance, more 
specifically business interruption insur- 
ance, discussion of FIA and IUB rate 
problems, real property and rent insur- 
ance, and also other related problems in 
the fire insurance field. 

Casualty Insurance Principles and Prac- 
tices : Instructor — Mr. Ringer. 
Wednesday evenings from 7 to 9 p. 
m. for two semesters. 

This course will be offered primarily 
to those having limited or no experi- 
ence in Casualty Insurance. Basic fun- 
lamentals of the Property and Liability 
forms will be presented. The individual 
forms of Casualty Insurance such as 
Burglary, Robbery, Plate Glass, Auto- 
mobile, Workmen’s Compensation and 
Liability will be studied and analyzed 
trom the standpoint of coverage, rating, 
underwriting, claim and _ engineering. 


Members of Worthington’s 
Agency Management Group 


Membership in the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau’s committee on 
agency management has just been an- 
nounced by Chairman William  P. 
Worthington, vice president and super- 
intendent of agencies of the Home Life 
of New York. 

Those appointed to the committee so 
far include: William M. Anderson, as- 
sistant general manager North American 
Life, Toronto, who was elected vice 
chairman at the committee’s first meet- 
ing; Lewis W. S. Chapman, director of 
service, Sales Research Bureau; Dudley 
Dowell, vice .president, New York Life; 
Richard C. Guest, vice president and ac- 
tuary, State Mutual Life; F. Hobert 
Haviland, vice president, Connecticut 
General; William Eugene Hays, direc- 
tor of agencies, New England Mutual; 
W. C. Laird, superintendent of agen- 
cies, London Life; Laurence S. Morri- 
son, director of research, Sales Research 
Bureau; A. Gordon Nairn, Life Under- 
writers Association of Canada; James E, 


Rutherford, executive vice president, 
National Association of Life Under- 


writers; E. B. Stevenson, executive vice 
president, National Life and Accident; 


and John Marshall Holcombe, Jr. (ex 
officio), manager Sales Research Bu- 
reau. 


The new group, according to Chester 
O. Fischer, Massachusetts Mutual vice 
president and chairman of the Bureau’s 
executive committee, will have as its ob- 
jective the broad task of studying and 
investigating the most effective prin- 
ciples of management currently being 
used to build successful full-time agents. 
The committee will limit its original 
study to this problem because it believes 
that all companies, without exception, 
are interested in it. 

The committee will meet approxi- 
mately every two months for a two-day 


session. On the first meeting day, a 
guest consultant will bring the com- 
mittee his views on some phase of 
agency management. On the _ second 


day, members of the committee will con- 
sider those views in detail. This pro- 
cedure will bring to the committee the 
best brains of both home office agency 
officers and fieldmen in the United 
States and Canada and will cover not 
only the large but the smaller compan- 
ies. The committee invites comments 
from any persons interested in agency 
management, stated Chairman Worth- 
ington. 


NEW YORK CLU’S MEET OCT. 19 





June CLU Graduates to Receive Diplo- 
mas; Schedule of N. Y. U. 
Review Courses 

The first meeting of the new admin- 
istration of the New York chapter, CLU, 
will be held October 7 at the Hotel 
Martinique, New York. At this meet- 
ing diplomas will be conferred on the 
June CLU graduates, all of whom have 
been invited to attend this meeting. 
James Elton Bragg, Guardian Life, and 
president of the American Society of 
Chartered Life Underwriters, will con- 
duct the conferment exercises. 

Benjamin D. Salinger, Mutual Bene- 

fit, president of the chapter, has an- 
nounced the appointment of two addi- 
tional committee chairmen: Halsey Jo- 
sephson will head the planning commit- 
tee and Harold A. Loewenheim will head 
the publicity committee. 
Bottens, educational vice presi- 
dent of the chapter, has announced the 
schedule of review courses which will 
be conducted at New York University. 
The purpose of these review courses is 
to help a candidate prepare himself to 
pass the CLU examinations. The course 
on life insurance fundamentals (in prep- 
aration for Part A of the examinations) 
will start October 17 at 4 p. m. There- 
after the class will meet every Tuesday 
from 4 to 6 p. m. for fifteen weeks. The 
instructor and lecturer in this course 
will be Harry Krueger, a past president 
of the chapter and general agent for the 
Northwestern Mutual. Mr. Krueger has 
been continuously active in life insur- 
ance educational work in New York and 
is currently chairman of the agents’ 
training course of the Life Underwriters 
Association of the City of New York. 

The course on general education (in 
preparation for Part B of the CLU ex- 
aminations) will begin October 11. The 
lecturers in this course will be Dr. 
Prime, Dr. Sprigg, Mr. Friedrich, all of 
whom are members of the faculty of 
New York University. 





T. W. FOLEY AGENCY INCREASE 

Timothy W. Foley, general agent, 
State Mutual Life, 370 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, reports that the 
agency’s paid-for business as of Sep- 
tember 15, equaled the entire paid-for 
business for the year 1943. No Pension 
Trust or annuity business is included in 
this increase. The agency’s leading 
agent to date is Hermann Wallerstein. 








Sample policy contracts, endorsements, 
and rate manuals will largely constitute 
the material for discussion and study. 
Advanced Casualty problems: Instruc- 
tor—Mr. Ringer. Monday evenings 
from 7 to 9 p. m. for two semesters. 
Recent developments and trends in 
the casualty field. This course will be 
of a problem discussion character. 


Cc. P. C. U. Principles and Practices, 
Part I and II: Instructor—Mr. 
Ringer Thursday evenings from 7 


to 9 p. m. for two semesters. 
Preparation for Parts I and II of the 
Chartered Property Casualty Underwri- 
ter examinations. (Syllabus will be fur- 
nished on request.) 
C. L. U. Part A: Instructor—Mr. Ac- 
kerman. 
Comprehensive preparation for C. L. 
U. Examination A. All the various 
fundamental principles in life insurance 


will be covered exhaustively not only 

from the viewpoint of C. L. U. prepara- 

tion but also in terms of everyday prob- 
lems facing the life underwriter. 

L. O. M. A.: Instructors—Mr. Heck- 
man and Mr. Brush. Tuesdays and 
Thursdays from 5 to 7 p. m. for one 
semester (second). 

What are the opportunities offered by 
these courses? 

The program of study has_ been 
worked out by the Hartford College of 
Insurance of the University of Connec- 
ticut and is sponsored by cooperating 
insurance companies in Hartford. The 
purpose of the training is to advance 
the level of knowledge and background 
of employes in insurance companies 
and insurance agencies. Underwriters, 
claimsmen, and all types of clerical em- 
ployes can profit from attendance at 
these courses. 





WANTED: Life Brokerage 
Supervisor for large agency in New 
Jersey to travel the entire state, to 
service present connections and to make 
new ones. 

Position offers a salary and traveling 
expenses. The connection is a good one 
with a substantial company, and every 
cooperation. Address in confidence: 
Box 1544, THE EASTERN UNDER- 
WRITER, 41 Maiden Lane, New York 
y eg 








During 1943 
The Manhattan was 
FOURTEENTH 
in volume of new paid-for 
business in its Home State, 
New York. 
THERE IS A REASON! 
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The Manhattan Life 


Insurance Company 


Founded 1850 


120 West 57th Street 
New York City 











CHICAGO CLU CLASSES 
Joseph L. Beesley, Equitable Life As- 
surance Society, Chicago, and chairman 
of the educational committee of the Chi- 


cago chapter, CLU, has announced a 
series of classes this year following the 
plan which the CLU chapter sponsored 
last year. For the fifteen-week period 
commencing October 9 there will be 
study classes covering Section B—eco- 
nomics, government, and sociology—to 
be followed next spring with classes on 
some of the other sections. Professor 
Berolzheimer of the insurance and 
finance department of Northwestern 
University will head the instruction staff. 
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LAA Group to Discuss 
Aid to War Veterans 


AT ANNUAL MEETING OCT. 16-18 





Problems of Returning Servicemen to 
Be Given Broad Consideration; 
Speakers and Topics 





The problems of helping the return- 
ing service men will be given special 
attention at the annual meeting of the 
Life Insurance Advertisers Association, 
which will be held at the Hotel Penn- 
svlvania, New York, October 16-18 A 
survey of the LAA membership of A. 
H. Thiemann, general chairman of the 
annual meeting and assistant secretary, 
New York Life, indicated that this was 
one of the subjects in which there was 
especially strong interest this year. 
Charles E. Brewer, Jr., assistant super- 
intendent of agencies, Mutual Benefit 
Life, will conduct the session at the an- 
nual meeting devoted to the returning 
service man. 

Among those who will speak on the 
various aspects of this problem are E. 
Paul Huttinger, second vice president, 
Penn Mutual Life: David W. Tibbott, 
director of advertising, New England 
Mutual Life and H. G. Kenagy, super- 
intendent of agencies, Mutual Benefit 
Life. 

Other speakers on the program are 
Lieutenant Colonel Louis J. Grayson 
of the Adjutant General’s Office, who 
will discuss the sales promotion meth- 
ods of National Service Life Insurance. 
There will also be an exhibit of posters 
and sales promotion material on Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance. Don Ross, 
merchandising manager of Successful 
Farming Magazine, will speak on the 
post-war market for life insurance 
among farmers and how to prepare life 
insurance advertising to appeal to 
farmers; Henry Flower, vice president, 
and J. Walter Thompson will discuss 
the cooperative campaign of the Life 
Insurance Companies of America; D. 
Bobb Slattery, superintendent of agen- 
cies, National Life Insurance Co., will 
speak on sales promotion of juvenile in- 
surance; William R. Foulkes, editor of 
publications, The Prudential, will dis- 
cuss publicity for agents; A. L. Caw- 
thorne-Page, manager of the Canadian 
publicity division, Metropolitan Life, 
will talk on life insurance in post-war 
Canada. 

The review and discussion of exhibits 
will be conducted by Richard Rhode- 
beck, vice president, United States Life. 
R. William Archer, director of publicity. 
Southwestern Life, has been added to 
the general committee handling the an- 
nual LAA meeting. 





Elected by Board of Trade 


The Insurit:ce Section of the New 
York Board ot Trade has elected to 
membership on the executive committee, 
according to announcement by Gustav 
R. Michelson of Hall & Henshaw, chair- 
man, the following: 

Clancy D. Connell, general agent 
Provident Mutual Life; Harry Gardiner, 
general agent John Hancock Mutual 
Life; James P: Fordyce, president Man- 
hattan Life, and Owen C. Torrey, gen- 
eral manager Marine Office of Amezica. 





HUBER TO GIVE CLU COURSES 

Solomon Huber CLU, manag:r for 
Home Life of New York, has been 
designated to conduct CLU courses in 
Part A at Wagner College, Staten Is- 
land for the fall term. Mr. Huber has 
an LL.B. degree from St. John’s Col- 
lege, was formerly a teacher and has 
‘been active in CLU work. 





TO HEAR ROBERT B. COOLIDGE 

The Boston Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation will hold its October luncheon 
meeting October 19, at which time 
Robert B. Coolidge, second vice presi- 
dent, Aetna Life, will speak on “Prelude 
to Prospecting.” 


HUSTON JOINS SHENANDOAH 
Secretary and Actuary of American Life 
Convention Becomes Actuary of 
Roanoke Company 

F, Edward Huston, secretary and actu- 
ary of the American Life Convention 
has been elected actuary of the Shen- 
andoah Life of Roanoke, according to 
an announcement by Paul C. Buford, 
president. He will assume his new duties 
in November. 

Born at Sharon, Ohio, Mr. Huston 
was graduated from Willamette Univer- 
sity in Oregon. From 1926 to 1930 he 
was with the Northern Life of Seattle. 
From 1930 until he joined the American 
Life Convention in 1938, he was with the 
Washington Insurance Department as 
actuary, actuary and chief examiner and 
then as chief deputy and actuary. 

Mr. Huston is an associate of the 
Institute of Actuaries and the Actu- 
arial Society of America and was a 
member of the “Guertin committee,” 
apnointed by the Insurance Commis- 
sioners to study the need of a new 
mortality table and to study non-for- 
feiture benefits in life policies. 


R. J. WETTERLUND KIN DEAD 

R. J. Wetterlund, vice president and 
general counsel, Washington National 
Insurance Co., Evanston, IIl., was re- 
cently notified by the Navy Department 
of the death of his youngest brother, 
Ensign Chet J. Wetterlund in a crash 
at sea off Wildwood, N. J. 








HERMAN REINIS 
Brooklyn General Agent 


The Manhattan Life 
(Founded 1850) 
50 Court St. MAIn 4-7951-2-3 














Consulting Actuaries 
Woodward, Ryan, | 
Sharp & Davis | 

41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone BArclay 7-4443 } 











WANTED— Supervisor—Life 


Prominent agency requires life super- 
visor for New Jersey. Should not be over 
45, residing in N. J., and having a good 
background in the business. Capable of 
organization work, by being up-to-date in 
the most approved and modern methods of 
sales underwriting. 

The position open will carry fine poten- 
tialities and good salary for the right man. 
One of the big companies! 

Write, giving age, experience and memo- 
randum of connections. Interview will 
be granted. 

Address: Box 1545 
THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


41 Maiden Lane New York 7, N. Y. 











Splendid Future for Women Pioducers 
Seen by Mary Barber of Penn Mutual 


The future holds excellent opportuni- 
ties for women producers t> attain a 
place on “leaders’ lists,” said Mary F. 
Barber, assistant to the president of 
Penn Mutual Life, in an inspiring talk 
before the Women’s Division of Chicago 
Association of Life "'nderwriters Sep 
tember 28. She said it: part: 

“In view of women’s traditional atti- 
tude toward war, ‘t seems rather ironical 
that in so many types of work it has 
been chiefly in wartime that the oppor- 
tunities for women in business have been 
streamlined and speeded up. The usual 
comment on today’s situation, of course, 
is that what the last war did for women 
in business this war has done for women 
in industry. In any case, the manpower 
demands of this war have produced 
‘something for the girls’ in the way of 


enlarged opportunities and increased 
earning jower. 
“In view of this situation ‘. isn’t dif?- 


cult to understand why women today 
constitute a major market for life insur- 
ance and why a survey made by the 
Institute should show that in 1933 
women bought about a th'-d of the 
Ordinary life insurance cor’:acts issued 
and ove half the industrial policies. 

“Moreover, in view of the manpower 
situation, it isn’t surprising the: life in- 
surance moiverment has joined with 
other tvm . ©' ‘-usiness in looking for 
competent \women—for life underwriting 
is one business where women are needed 
not only to take the temporary places 
of men in the service but to take perma- 
nent places of their own in the economic 
life of the nation. 

“Since we are talking in the family, 
it is only fair to admit that some 
agency managers are by no means con- 
vinced that women underwriters are 
made of ‘sugar and spice and every- 
thing nice.’ While sometimes we are 
not accepted—or at least we are not 
rated by some agency managers as 
‘standard risks,’ you all know that only 
a short time ago the underwriting de- 
partments of most life ins: cance com- 
panies did not look with fav r on people 
who did much flying in . ommercial 





planes. Today they are roi accept-d as 
standard risks by all, but the develop- 
ments in this field have been such that 
hen airline travel takes off on its post- 
war expansion, according to a Life In- 
surance Institute survey, most organiza- 
tions will feel they are justified in ac- 
cepting air line travelers at stan‘lard 
rates, 

“If my guess is right, the wartime 
expansion in the number of women who 
have entered the business is going to 
have the same effect as the wartime ex- 
pansion in airplane traveling. When the 
records of high-standard newcomers are 
added to the records of the successful 
women already in the business, I’d like 
to predict that company experience will 
be such that the most hard-to-convince 
agency manager will have to conclude 
that agency-wise we shorld he given 
a ‘standard rating.’ 

“The life insurance woman t.day faces 
a challenging market—a market requir- 
ing new techniques in selling and new 
techniques in public relations, but the 
scales are balanced in her favor. So far 
as the business of life insurance selling 
coes, the nation’s buying power is tre- 
mendous and we face no problems of 
reconversion, curtailment, or priorities 
before we can put our product on the 
market. 

“So far as women in the life insurance 
business are concerned, there is no dan- 
ger that after the war they’ll find the 
word ‘welcome’ picked out of the busi- 
ness doormat or that the scale of their 
earnings will cease to be on the same 
basis as that of men. 

“All of us have heard the twenty 
years which separated the two World 
Wars described as the ‘Age of Lost 
Opportunities’ since those who wanted 
peace after 1918 had the means to im- 
pose their will but didn’t do it. We don’t 
want this term applied in the life insur- 
ance world to the opportunities which 
lie ahead of women today.” 


LEYENDECKER-SCHNUR AHEAD 


Paid for business during September 
for the Leyendecker-Schnur agency, 
Guardian Life, New York, was $1,006,500 
bringing the total paid for three-quarters 
of this year to $9,671,703 as compared 
_ $6,853,538 for three-quarters of 
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World-wide protection. is more of a 
necessity as distances diminish and 
every nation becomes a next door 
neighbor. Now more than ever, you 
will need to provide your clients with 
all around protection. 
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The USLife specializes in foreign = 
coverage for civilians working or 
living abroad, and offers a complete 
portfolio of regular Life, Accident 
and Health, and Group forms for = 
home front needs. To assure the best 
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= selection, scope and service here or 


around the globe —call the nearest S 
USLife general agent. = 
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METROPOLITAN FIELD CHANGES 
R. B. Carter, Former Bowling Green, 
Ky., Manager, Heads Frankfort OFf- 
fice; Succeeded by P. E. Martin 
Robert B. Carter, formerly manager 
for the Metropolitan Life at Bowling 
Green, Ky., has been placed in charge 
of the company’s district office at Frank- 
fort, Ky. Mr. Carter will be succeeded 
by Paul E. Martin, formerly agency su- 
pervisor for the company. Mr. Martin 
will also be in charge of the branch o!- 
fice at Hopkinsville, Ky. : ; 
Mr. Carter joined the Metropolitan in 
1916 as an agent in Lexington, Ky., an 
after twelve years as an agent and as- 
sistant manager he was appointed 4 
manager in 1928, with Middlesboro, !y., 
as his first managerial assignment. Sub- 
sequently he was transferred to Bow!ing 
Green. so 
Mr. Martin joined the Metropol'ian 
in 1928 as an agent in Hopkinsville, “-y., 
and in 1932 was promoted to assistant 
manager in the Owensboro, Ky., “is- 
trict, where he remained until 1°39 
when he was named agency supervisor 
and transferred to the company’s home 
office in New York City. 
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New York Life’s Plan 
For Servicemen Agents 


GIVE PERSONAL COOPERATION 


Vice President Lovelace Tells Field 
Force of Comprehensive Program in 
Company’s “Homecoming Plan” 








A comprehensive “Homecoming Plan” 
for helping agents to re-establish their 
business and to earn substantial com- 
missions with the least possible delay 
after they return from the armed 
forces, has been announced to New 
Vork:Life’s field force by Vice Presi- 
dent Griffin M. Lovelace When the 
agents entered the armed forces the 
company announced a liberalization of 
its program of monthly Nylic payments, 
and higher Nylic mortuary benefits in 
event of death while in the armed 
forces. Under “Nylic for Agents,” quali- 
fied Nylic agents in the armed forces 
immediately start to receive their regu- 
jar monthly Nylic payments upon their 
return. . f 

The company recognizes that it has 
a great stake in the production of the 
609 agents on leave of absence in the 
armed forces. At the time they entered 
the service their total annual paid-for 
business was at the rate of more than 
$52,000,000 a year, and if they could 
have been with the company under 
present conditions their current rate of 
production would undoubtedly be con- 
siderably in excess of that figure. More- 
over, most of them are young men who 
were just beginning to get into their 
stride, with their life insurance careers 
still ahead of them. 


Individual and Practical 


The New York Life’s plan is one or 
individual and personal cooperation and 
assistance. It is based on a “job an- 
alysis,” breaking the problem down into 
its various parts and devising a solution 
for each part. The plan is essentially 
practical, being aimed directly at the 
problems the agent will face upon his 
return. It was felt that agents would 
appraise any plan of assistance by its 
value in helping them to get back into 
production on a sound basis as soon as 
possible. The company recognized that 
most of these agents would return one 
by one, and that each agent, while he 
is being brought up-to-date on technical 
and other matters, should begin to en- 
gage in the things which promote ac- 
tivity and production. 

After the agent has become reestab- 
lished, special courses of instruction will 


be made available to him on_vari- 
ous subjects including the company’s 
“Planned Security” methods of pro- 


gramming, business insurance and So- 


cial Security. These courses will be 
conducted by the company’s staff of 
educational supervisors in regional 


schools. 
Keeping Up Personal File 


In order that all agency men may be 
acquainted with each agent’s experience, 
i special file has been set up for each 
one at the home office and the branch 
‘thee. At the home office a file on the 
‘gent’s personal background, war record 
and production record is being main- 
tained, This file is under the direct 
supervision of Agency Vice President 
Uowell, who has a large ;-ersonal cor- 
respondence with the company’s agents 
in the armed forces. William Naylor, 
who has returned to the company’s 
\gency Service Bureau after serving as 
“ second lieutenant in the Army, de- 
otes his entire time to gathering ma- 
erial for these personal files and keep- 
ng them up-to-date. A similar file for 
= agent is also maintained in branch 
ffices, 

“When the agent returns from his 
war service,” according to Vice Presi- 
Gent Lovelace, “it is not enough to 
Dring him up-to-date on changes of 
various kinds including the market and 
sales plans that are clicking today. One 





of his most urgent problems is the or- 
ganization of his plan of work, includ- 
ing very particularly the matter of pros- 
pecting.” 

Each agent, upon his return to the 
company, will be given one of the com- 
pany’s new Nylic Policyholder and 
Prospect Files, which has been devel- 
oped by Educational Supervisor Emery 
Peabody. This “automatic secretary” 
file provides a master prospect and 
policyholder card file kept alphabetic- 
ally, a tickler system for age changes, 
birth dates and other anniversaries for 
each day of the year, a center of in- 
fluence file, and a district or zone file. 
The cashier in each of the branch 
offices is preparing policyholder cards, 
based on the up-to-date records of each 
agent’s policyholders, so that when an 
agent returns he will find this work all 
done for him and be ready to begin 
work among his established clientele, 
who constitute the chief business asset 
which the agent left behind when he 
went to war. 


To Get Special Helps 


In order to help the agent re-estab- 
lish immediate contacts with old policy- 
holders, the company will mail to them 
specially imprinted cards announcing 
the agent’s return. A special follow-up 
mail-contact letter service is also being 
made available to the agent at the 
company’s expense. 

In addition, the company will furnish 
without charge a wide variety of essen- 
tial material and equipment which the 
agent will need in his daily work, as 
well as sales aids and sales promotion 
and personalized prestige-building ma- 
terial. Ordinarily over a period of time 
a progressive agent acquires a good 
deal of equipment at a _ considerable 
cost, but when he has been away for a 
long time much of it is likely to be- 
come out-of-date or lost. The company’s 
plan is to supply the agent with essen- 
tial new equipment. 

Every Agency Director has been fur- 
nished with a cetailed outline of what 
should be done, step by step, in co- 
operating with the returning agents. 
While the plan provides for great flexi- 
bility, depending upon the _ require- 
ments of the individual agent, the over- 
all program attempts to cover all of the 
aspects and contingencies involved in 
helping the agent to reestablish his 
business. 

Special emphasis is being placed on 
cooperating with the agent in pros- 
pecting, in addition to providing him 
with a prepared Nylic policyholder and 
prospect file. A great many of the 
agent’s. pre-war prospects will no longer 
be good prospects and it will be neces- 
sary for the agent to build a live list. 
Old policyholders, friends and members 
of the family are suggested as primary 
sources of new names, including new 
people who have moved to the com- 
munity since the agent left for war 
service. Specific ideas for prompt culti- 
vation of these centers of influence will 
be given. The returning agent is also 
urged to reestablish old or make new 
connections with clubs and civic, vet- 
eran and social organizations. 

The guide for the agency directors’ 
use contains a discussion of fundamen- 
tal trends in America that have de- 
veloped since the beginning of the war 
which have a favorable influence on the 
public’s interest in life insurance; a sum- 
mary of changes in interest rates for 
premium and reserves and in mortality 
tables by various life insurance compan- 
ies since December 31, 1941; a summary 
of important communications from the 
home office to the field since January 1, 
1941, and similar information to bring 
the returning agent up-to-date promptly 
on what has happened in the company 
and in the industry while he was away 
in the service of his ‘country. 

The company has also compiled a 
list of about twenty books and pam- 
phlets from which to make selections 
of recommended reading for agents 
who return from the armed forces. This 
list of different types of reading for 
different situations was. based on sug- 
gestions received from agency men and 
others in the life insurance business. 


Life Officers-Bureau 
Meeting Cancelled 


WAS TO BE NOVEMBER 14-15 





Poll of Bureau Members Shows Ma- 
jority for Cancellation Due 
to Travel Difficulties 





Cancellation of the annual meeting of 
the Association of Life Agency Officers 
and the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau, tentatively scheduled for No- 
vember 14-15 at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, is announced by F. Ho- 
bert Haviland, chairman of the Bureau’s 
board of directors; Chester O. Fischer, 
chairman of the Bureau’s executive com- 
mittee, and Grant Hill, chairman of the 
Agency Officer’s executive committee. 


The decision to cancel the meeting was 
reached as a result of a letter sent to 
each of the Bureau’s member companies 
asking their opinion. Answers received 
from more than 100 companies indicated 
that the majority felt the meeting should 
not be held in deference to the request 
of the Office of Defense Transportation 
for cooperation in lightening the burden 
on war-time transportation. 

The letter notifying the member com- 
panies of both organizations of the can- 
cellation of the meeting pointed out that 
John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., manager 
of the Bureau and secretary of the 
Agency Officers, had ascertained that 
the request of the Office of Defense 
Transportation of August 11, emphasiz- 
ing that “the necessity for a further 
curtailment of convention travel becomes 
increasingly evident,” was still in force. 

“The Agency Officers—Bureau Annual 
Meeting does not lend itself to ‘modifi- 
cation’ or ‘streamlining,’ a _ substitute 
measure which some other life insurance 
organizations have adopted,” the letter 
said, 

“Naturally, we regret that this action 
is necessary, but we hope that our com- 
panies will unanimously approve this 
move in the behalf that it is the coura- 
geous, patriotic, and loyal thing to do. 
Plans are under way to make available 
to member companies much of the ma- 
terial we had planned to present at 
Chicago.” 





E. W. Shepherd of Aetna 


Transferred to Coast 


Eric W. Shepherd has been trans- 
ferred from the Atlantic marine depart- 
ment of the Aetna Fire Insurance 
Group to the Pacific department at San 
Francisco, according to an announce- 
ment by Vice President George G. Quirk. 
Mr. Shepherd, who goes to the Pacific 
Coast as special agent to assist in the 
development of the company’s inland 
marine business, has been at the Atlan- 
tic marine -department with headquar- 
ters in Philadelphia since 1939. He is a 
native of Liverpool and was graduated 
with an engineering degree from Hart- 
ley University of England. He was with 
the Aetna marine department at the 
home office from 1929 to 1939. 

To succeed Mr. Shepherd in the At- 
lantic marine department the_ company 
has appointed Special Agent Charles L. 
Hurlbut, Jr. He is a native of Hartford, 
and was educated in that state. He 
joined the Aetna in 1941 in the marine 
department and a short time later was 
made inland marine underwriter. 





Dallas Up for Legislature 


William H. Dallas, vice president of 
Aetna Life, has received the Republican 
nomination for the Connecticut legisla- 
ture from West Hartford district, which 
is equivalent to election. He will suc- 
ceed Harold E. Mitchell, prominent 
member of the Connectic»’ legislature 
who was speaker of the !' .se and re- 
signed to become chairn . of the Re- 
publican state committe« 





THE RIGHT MAN WANTED 


If you are a personal producer 
and have the desire to learn 
agency management, for future 
promotion, we have an opening 
in our progressive midtown agen- 
cy on salary, and commission 


basis. Box 1549, The Eastern 
Underwriter, 41 Maiden Lane, 
New York 7. 











Real Social Security 
Based on Initiative 


A. L. KIRKPATRICK’S OPINION 





Chicago Insurance Editor Tells National 
Fraternal Congress Compulsion 
Weakens Independence 





A compulsory system of social secur- 
ity and an authoritarian form of gov- 
ernment grew side by side in Germany 
and it may be that a compulsory, federal 
administered social security in this 
country would result in surrender of 
individual freedom, initiative and enter- 
prise here, said A. L. Kirkpstrick, in- 
surance editor Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce speaking before National Fra- 
ternal Congress at St. Louis last week. 

“Real social security has its founda- 
tion in men’s hearts,” said Mr. Kirk- 
patrick. “It is based upon a will to be 
free and a willingness to work, to sac- 
rifice, even to fight for that freedom. 
It can only be obtained as men culti- 
vate the homely qualities of initiative, 
diligence, self-reliance and self-control. 
Real security means freedom and inde- 
pendence. 


Surrender Real Social Security 


“When men submit to compulsion by 
government they surrender, by that 
much, their independence and freedom 
—their real social security. The drift 
of our economic and social life in this 
country in recent years has been toward 
more and more reliance upon govern- 
ment to solve our problems and to cure 
our ills, for government agencies to do 
our thinking and planning for us. 

“It may be true that at this stage of 
our development, some further govern- 
mental aid is necessary, federal, state or 
local, to meet a rising popular demand 
for money security for a more even flow 
of workers’ incomes, produced by a 
compulsory tax and redistribution of 
money. But we must recognize, and the 
leaders in our political and business life 
must take steps to make the people see, 
that this is a compromise with the prin- 
ciple of real security. It is a sedative 
which can only ease temporarily the 
pain of an ill which must be cured at 
its base. We talk about meeting it by 
granting minimum amounts of income— 
a bare subsistence level. That is the 
nature of a drug—to start with a little, 
but as soon as the effects of the first 
dose have worn off this country will 
face a demand, is already faced with a 
demand, stronger than ever, for another 
and larger dose. 

“Real security is freedom, independ- 
ence. Compulsion by government is 
subjection, the very opposite of free- 
dom. The two are incompatible and can- 
not exist together.” 


W. S. Penny Leaves Sun Life 


Arthur B. Wood, president and man- 
aging director of the Su®@ Life of 
Canada, has announced with regret the 
resignation of W. S. Penny, director of 
agencies, effective September 30. Mr. 
Penny, who relinquishes his connection 
with the company for personal reasons, 
joined the Sun Life in 1917 and was 
appointed director of agencies in 1936, 
a position which he held yntil the 
present time. 
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THE GOLD BOOK was widespread. He felt the need of 
II of current issue of The East- unity in the industry; took a deep, con- 
The Gold Book of  scientious, continuous interest in inter- 





Part 


ern Underwriter is 


Life Insurance Selling. Largest in size 
of any of The Gold Books which have 
appeared during the more than quarter 
publication, this 


of a century of its 


year’s number is also outstanding in 
authorship authority, many of the lead- 
ing men in the business having written 
articles covering an unusually wide 


range of subjects important to the pro- 
duction field and to the home office. 

The Gold Book of Life Insurance 
Selling has an extraordinarily large cir- 
culation throughout the insurance field 
of the United States and Canada, and 
for months after publication its articles 
discussion at 
of general 


theme for 
meetings 


furnish the 
Monday 


agencies. 


morning 


THE LATE A. DUNCAN REID 


The death last week of A. Duncan 


Reid, a truly great figure in the casu- 
alty insurance world, evoked a train of 
thinking akin to that which passes 
through men’s minds whenever a suc- 


cessful pioneer in the ranks of business 
end of his life span. 
To many, news of his death meant a 
pause for adjustment of their thinking 
while they dwelt on the past, the pres- 
ent and the future, thought of how 
their business started; how it developed; 
what the future hold. 

Mr. Reid saw many classes of busi- 
now grow from in- 
fancy. His experience with the 
Globe Indemnity was a classic example 
of what can be done by a creator who 
imagination, thor- 
field. In 1911 
the stockholders of the “Liverpool & 
London & Globe put at his disposal 
funds for the organization in New York 
City of a casualty company. Beginning 
in a unfurnished, except for a 
desk (with only a lead pencil at hand), 
staff of kind, he started 
insurance company which 
successful in 


has reached the 


may 
ness, important, 
own 


has determination, 


ough knowledge of his 


room 
with no any 
building an 
became one of the most 
the field. Having earlier in his 
career that he was endowed with un- 
usually afle sales ability and friendship- 
winning characteristics, it wasn’t long 
before his marked talents for organi- 
zation became evident. Linked also with 
other characteristics was power of wise 
decision which enabled him to direct 
the Globe along safe highways. 

Mr. Reid’s influence in the business 


shown 


company organizations. His feeling was 
that they were for the benefit of the 
public as well as for insurance itself. 
He was not only devoted to their wel- 
fare but was an important factor in 
their growth. His great activity in this 
direction, sometimes a leadership, was 
recognized and appreciated. 

Warm in spirit, keen in intellect, 
possessor of a fine sense of humor, an 
able appraiser of men, A. Duncan Reid 
will live long in memories of insurance 
men. 





BIG AVIATION EXPANSION 


Plans for expanding air travel facili- 
ties after the war figure prominently in 
the programs of many cities throughout 
the country. New York City authorities 
are projecting the biggest airport yet 
built. Recently forty-eight national or- 
ganizations met as the “Joint Airport 
Users Conference” to discuss future air 
facilities. There are 3,000 airports in this 
country now and 3,000 more will be 
needed after the war according to the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. A ma- 
jority of existing airports will greatly 
expand their facilities. Applications are 
before the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration for many new air lines and ex- 
tension of areas covered by present com- 
panies. 

All this activity points toward a vast 
expansion of air travel after the war 
and a greatly stimulated interest in pri- 
vately owned planes. With so many 
thousands of young men trained as pilots 
and navigators and thousands more be- 
coming accustomed to fly as a result of 
war necessity, it is natural to suppose 
that this air minded generation will de- 
mand the facilities and equipment for 
greater use of the air for travel and 
pleasure. 





H. V. Godbold, Jr., vice president of 
the H. V. Godbold Company agency of 
Richmond, Va., which is headed by his 
father, is now a technical sergeant 
with the 189th ordnance company, Fifth 
Army, in Italy. In celebration of the 
first anniversary of the landing on the 
Salerno beaches in which he partici- 
pated, his commanding officer has sent 
greetings to his parents as well as to 
those of other members of his outfit 
telling of the heroic manner in which 
the command met and helped to defeat 
a strong and confident foe. 





Seated, L, to R.: Clarance E. Pejeau, George E. Lackey, Lawrence E. Simon, 
Evelyn R. Nussear, John E. Clayton, R. U. Darby, Comer C. Pierce. 

Standing: Max Slater, A. Jack Nussbaum, Harry R. Van Cleve, J. Hawley 
Wilson, Royse W. Jackson, Walter M. Pierce, Roderic Pirnie, Henry W. Hayes, 
Charles H. Schaaff, George H. Schumacher. 


Accompanying picture shows seventeen of the thirty-seven Million Dollar Round 


Table members of the Massachusetts Mutual Life. 


Picture was taken in Detroit 


at time of annual convention of National Association of Life Underwriters. John 
E. Clayton, third from right, seated, general agent in Newark, is chairman of the 
Million Dollar Round Table. Woman in the group is Evelyn R. Nussear of the 
Baltimore agency. She had largest volume last year of any member of the Women’s 


Quarter Million Dollar Round Table. 


Cities and affiliations with Massachusetts Mutual of those in picture, other than 


Mr. Clayton and Miss Nussear, follow: 


Clarence E. Pejeau, CLU, co-general agent, Cleveland; George E. Lackey, CLU, 
Detroit general agent; Lawrence E. Simon, New York general agent; R. U. Darby, 
Baltimore general agent; Comer C. Pierce, Jacksonville; Max Slater, Boston; A. 
Jack Naussbaum, Milwaukee; Harry R, Van Cleve, Los Angeles; J. Hawley Wilson, 
CLU, Oklahoma City general agent; Royse W. Jackson, Detroit; Walter M. Pierce, 
Miami general agent; Roderick Pirnie, Providence general agent; Henry W. Hayes, 
CLU, Rochester; Charles H. Schaaf, CLU, Rochester general agent; George H. 


Schumacher, Cleveland. 





Lieutenant Allen H. Harris of the 
Navy, formerly an underwriter in the 
Pacific department at the home office 
in Watertown, N. Y., of the Agricul- 
tural and Empire State Insurance Com- 
panies, has been made commanding offi- 
cer of all PT squadrons in action along 
both sides of the English Channel. He 
relieved Lt. Commander John D. Bulk- 
eley who has been assigned to other du- 
ties. Lt. Harris was commissioned an 
ensign in July, 1940, and later served 
for several months Jat Guadalcanal. 


Kenneth H. Bair, Greensburg, Pa., 
former president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, has been 
promoted to the rank of lieutenant 
colonel with the United States Army 
Corps at Galveston, Tex. Colonel Bair 
is a veteran of World War 1, and again 
joined the service at the beginning of 
the present war. 5 

* * 

Major Eric C. Ganbrell, past president 
of the Texas association and also of the 
Dallas Association of Insurance Agents, 
and member of the firm of Seay & Hall, 
local agents of Dallas, has been assigned 
to Denver as readjuistment officer for 
the Denver Area of the Readjustment 
Division, Air Technical Service Com- 
mand. 

* * x 

Horace A. Hildreth, a director of Union 
Mutual Life of Portland, Me., elected 
Governor of Maine in the election Sep- 
tember 11, is the fifth director of Union 
Mutual to become Governor of the state. 
Graduate of Bowdoin College and Har- 
vard Law School, Mr. Hildreth is a part- 
ner in a prominent Portland law firm, 
and is serving his third term in the state 
legislature as president of the senate. He 
is a director of several leading Maine 
companies, and is an active supporter of 
many civic and educational organizations. 





MRS. ROLFE BERGEN VAN DOREN 


Betty Jane Beyer, daughter of We!- 
ter F. Beyer, vice president of Home 
Insurance Co., and Mrs. Beyer, was 
married in Westfield, N. J., Septembe 
28, to Ensign Rolfe Bergen Van Doren, 
USNR, son of Mr. and Mrs. Abraham 
E. Van Doren of Westfield. Mrs. Van 
Doren was graduated from Penn Hail 
Junior College in 1940 and attended th: 
Parsons School of Design. Ensign V2 
Doren was graduated from Lawrence- 
ville School, in 1940 and from Wesleyan 
University in 1943. Ceremony was 1 
Presbyterian Church performed by the 
Rev. Robert M. Skinner. 
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A. E. Morgan, London Assurance 
General Manager, Visiting 
U. S. and Canada 


Arthur E. Morgan, general manager 
of the London Assurance, now visiting 
on this side of the ocean, is one of the 
most distinguished of the world mana- 
gers of insurance companies. The Lon- 
don Assurance was eStablished in 1720. 
Its United States manager is Chris D. 
Sheffe. 

Educated in Wales, for a time Mr. 
Morgan practiced law, but decided to 
enter another field and his entrance 
into the insurance business was through 
answering of an advertisement in a 
daily paper. Company inserting the ad 
was the Scottish Accident, Life & Gen- 
eral, now known as the Scottish Insur- 
ance Corporation. He became a resident 
inspector, attached to the _ Britstol 
branch of the company working in the 
Swansea and South Wales area, and, 
incidentally, was a leading producer of 
business in that territory. He was one 
of the founders of the Swansea Insur- 
ance Institute. 

During the first World War, in ad- 
dition to four years in the Army’s ter- 
ritorial service, Mr. Morgan was asso- 
ciated with Edward Iliffe (now Lord 
lliffe), Mr. Morgan’s main function be- 
ing control of what was known then 
as the Autocar Insurance Department, 
one of the pioneer organizations in the 
initiation of insurance of motor vehicles. 
Out of that association was created, in 
1919, the Autocar Fire and Accident 
Insurance Company, with Mr. Morgan 
as general manager. Name of Autocar 
F. & A. was changed to the Guildhall 
Insurance Co. with Mr. Morgan man- 
aging director. The Guildhall expanded 
its activities, entering wider fields, and 
constantly growing in strength as well 
as size. In 1929 the London Assurance 
acquired the Guildhall and the talk 
around London at the time was that 
one reason the London Assurance took 
over the Guildhall was in order to ob- 
tain the services of its managing 
director. 

Mr. Morgan became deputy general 
manager of the London Assurance on 
January 1, 1932, and on January 1, 
1934, was made general manager and 
secretary. The position of managing 
director of the Guildhall, however, is 
still retained by him. Mr. Morgan has 
traveled extensively in many parts of 
the world and is unusually well posted 
about United States and Canadian con- 
ditions. About three years ago he and 
Arthur S. Rogers, managing director of 
London & Lancashire, came here as a 
member of a commission representing 
the British Government on matters of 
economic warfare. 

_, Mr. Morgan was chairman of the 
British Insurance Association in 1943 
and previously had been president of 
the Chartered Insurance Institute. 

* ok x 


Here From Brazil 


We =P Cunningham, manager of 
American Foreign Insurance Association 
in Brazil, and superintendent of Ameri- 























can Real Estate and Finance Corpora- 
tion at Rio de Janeiro, is a New York 
visitor. He has been with AFIA in 
Brazil for a number of years and before 
that was with the Home Insurance Co. 
in Texas as a field man. 

* «= 


Airport Fire Truck’s “Fog Blanket” 


A revolutionary type of fire truck is 
now on duty at LaGuardia Field with 
a crew of seven men at all times, noc 
only to protect Army planes and equip- 
ment from fire but also civilian planes. 
This truck, an unusually large one and 
costing $20,000, uses the “fog-blanket” 
technique in extinguishing a blaze. It 
is one of the first of new type Army 
airfield trucks to be delivered to a 
military establishment in the United 
States although they have been used 
in overseas combat air bases during the 
year. 

New York Times says that in a re- 
cent demonstration at LaGuardia Field 
a flaming aircraft fuselage, which had 
been drenched with 300 gallons of fuel, 
was extinguished in the record time of 
two minutes and eighteen seconds by 
high pressure mist-streams shot from 
turret guns. 

x x * 


Leo Cherne’s New Book 


In recent years Leo Cherne, executive 
secretary of the Research Institute of 
America, has become increasingly prom- 
inent and he is a widely quoted person. 
He has written a book, which came out 
a short time ago, and bears the title, 
“The Rest of Your Life.” It is pub- 
lished by Doubleday Doran & Co., Inc., 
New York City. 

In his new book, Author Cherne de- 
clares that “the rest of your life” is go- 
ing to be distinctly different from its 
preceding phases, because of patterns 
which have gone before and decisions 
which are now in the making. The 
American people may be of one mind in 
wanting lasting peace and security, with 
a high standard of living, but individual 
demands and pressures of organized 
groups upon society will probably act 
to make much of their efforts to attain 
those goals ineffectual. 

Mr. Cherne is worried about the mil- 
lions of men who will return to civilian 
life from the armed services. Those 
who are mustered out first will get first 
choice of jobs and the good will of ci- 
vilians. But, inevitably, as the contest 
for jobs between veterans and civilians 
grows more acute, he believes that the 
ex-service men will clash with those who 
fought the war from the home and la- 
bor front. The soldier will feel that he 
lacks the security he had before and 
during the war. . 

“He'll recall the protection he received 
against civil liabilities, such as income 
tax, law suits, insurance premiums, in- 
stallments on the mortgage. Now, they 
will be doubly annoying since they were 
suspended only until six months after 
the war and the indebtedness will have 
accumulated,” says Mr. Cherne. 

Discharge of the service men, no mat- 
ter how gradual, will bring about prob- 


lems which the Government must meet 
—pensions to the injured, federal mus- 
tering-out pay, unemployment insurance 
for those who fail to find jobs. Since 
unemployment insurance is granted by 
each state, the amounts will vary. For- 
ty-eight separate state legislatures will 
have to meet to take the necessary ac- 
tion and their sessions will be accom- 
panied by pressure of the veterans’ 
groups for more liberal provisions and 
opposing pressure from taxpayers. How- 
ever, much more will be done by state 
and United States agencies to find ap- 
propriate jobs for the veterans than was 
done after World War I. 

A problem that looms large is what 
can be done with huge Government prop- 
erties which must either be scrapped, 
thus adding to the unemployment situa- 
tion, or run in competition with private 
industries. Roughly, one-fifth of indus- 
trial workers are now in the pay of 
Government plants. But, says Leo 
Cherne, Government operation of such 
plants will be an unpopular political pro- 
gram for the post-war years. The people 
want desperately to return to private 
enterprise. 

The one hundred billion dollars of 
savings in war bonds, bank deposits, 
etc., will create another problem. If re- 
leased too soon for consumer goods, in- 
flation could result. If it trickles out of 
the nation’s pocketbooks too slowly, busi- 
ness will not have enough confidence to 
create jobs and there will be a depres- 
sion. Certain industries such as textiles, 
nylons, farm implements, automobiles 
and housing will probably maintain and 
increase their markets. But in many 
other products consumers will have a 
tendency to wait for lower prices and 
technical improvements which cannot be 
effected until there is a widespread mass 
demand. There will be boom and de- 
pression at the same time, with savings 
remaining substantially frozen. Big busi- 
ness will be able to utilize this situation 
to its advantage, while small businesses 
will not be able to survive. 

Taking the other side of the picture, 
Mr. Cherne says that the war has 
brought about so many startling innova- 
tions in dealing with disease, from peni- 
cillin and the new varieties of sulfa 
drugs to the seeming miracles of blood 
plasma and surgical techniques. These 
advances will mean better protection 
against disease for the rest of your life. 
Group Health plans will increase among 
low-income workers and provide employ- 
ment for the many physicians who left 
their practices to enter the armed serv- 
ices or who went there directly from 
medical colleges. There are other de- 
velopments ahead in expansion of Social 
Security programs. 

Mr. Cherne’s predictions may or may 
not materialize in their worst forms, but 
one cannot argue away the fact that 
tendencies he notes are present. To 
bring America and the world out of cha- 
otic post-war conditions will require the 
wisest of political and economic thought 
and action from legislators and all others 
who are intrusted with public and pri- 
vate funds. 

* * * 


Carl T. Endemann Writes From 
Paris 


I received from Paris this week a let- 
ter from Carl T. Endemann, who for 
some years was with the American For- 
eign Insurance Association in its Paris 
office and before that was with the or- 
ganization at its main office in New 
York. 

In the fall of 1941 Mr. Endemann says 
he was in Holland after having been in 
Germany, where he worked on some de- 
tails of liquidation of fire business of 
American comnanies in Germany. When 
the United States entered the war he 
says: “I heard the news over the radio 
at the country home of the general agent 
of the United States Fire in Holland. 
Fearing comnlications, I rushed back to 
Paris to be with my family, which, un- 
fortunatelv, I had not been able to send 
back to the United States.” He con- 
tinued in the insurance business in Paris 
during the German occupation. 

In his letter he informed me that the 
business of the St. Paul Fire and Ma- 
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rine, of which Paul de Leseleuc is gen- 
eral agent in France, as well as of the 
Mercury, of which M. de Leseleuc also 
has an agency, but which is principally 
represented by the Paris branch of the 
American Foreign Insurance Association, 
“has passed through this difficult period 
very well. While for about a year they 
wrote very little new business, they have 
never stopped operating.” 

He also wrote that the portfolio of 
the Hartford Fire, represented by an- 
other agency in France, was reinsured 
after the Germans reached the French 
capital. In his opinion, the future holds 
excellent prospects for American com- 
panies in France. 

R. A. Povel has taken charge of the 
AFIA office in Paris in the Rue des 
Italiens, and Madame Sleskine, for a 
long time with AFIA in Paris, is also 
active in the office. In his concluding 
paragraph, Mr. Endemann said: “I have 
continued to work since 1941, more par- 
ticularly for the general agency of the 
St. Paul and the Mercury.” 

x * * 


Marine Underwriters Still Report 
Some War Sinkings 


Recent stories on war risk insurance 
have all stressed the great reduction in 
rates since August, 1942, when war risk 
rates were at their highest. Rates to- 
day in many trades are only a smali 
fraction of what they were at their peak, 
but that there is still war risk at sea 
is evidenced by the announcement of 
marine underwriters in this market of 
claims amounting to approximately $1,- 
500,000 on cargo on an American vessel 
recently torpedoed. 

This amount represents only the claims 
on commercial marine underwriters and 
the amount might have been larger ex- 
cept for the fact that much of the cargo 
had started from the original destina- 
tion prior to the time that the War 
Shipping Administration withdrew from 
the writing of war risk insurance in this 
particular trade. 

* * 


Fight Smoking Hazard 


Practically every cafe and restaurant 
in Dallas has attached to the menus a 
brightly colored card saying, “Enjoy 
Your Smoke—but remember, smoking 
is the most dangerous hazard, causing 
nearly one-fourth of Dallas fires. In 
1943, careless smokers of Dallas caused 
317 alarms, resulting in 158 destructive 
fires with a loss of two lives and $274,818 
in property. Don't let your ‘smoke’ 
kindle a fire.’ These cards have been 
supplied by the Dallas Fire Prevention 
Council as a part of its fire prevention 
week program. 
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Estimate Hurricane 
Claims Nearly at 50,000 


LOSS MAY EXCEED $10,000,000 





Larger Number of Insured Losses Than 
in 1938 Due to Wide Sale of 
Extended Coverage 





Unofficial estimates place the number 
of 1944 hurricane insurance claims at 
close to 50,000, a total far in excess of 
that in 1938. However, the average loss 
in dollars is smaller this year. In 1938 
insurance loss payments exceeded $10,- 
000,000 and it is expected this year’s 
payments will be somewhat higher due 
to the fact that many thousands of 
property owners now carry extended 
coverage, or windstorms, insurance who 
were not covered six years ago. The 
total property loss caused by the 1938 
hurricane was much larger than that 
resulting from the recent windstorm, 
but the percentage of uninsured claims 
then was likewise much greater. 

The Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bu- 
reau estimates that it is handling around 
25,000 hurricane claims and as the bureau 
says that, on a maximum basis, it re- 
ceives 50% of the total number, the fig- 
ure of 50,000 losses is reached. In the 
last six years agents in Eastern states 
have sold a tremiendous volume of ex- 
tended coverage business with the na- 
tural consequence that when a storm 
occurs claims are numerous. 

The Factory Insurance Association 
and the factory mutuals estimate their 
losses will be over $1,500,000. Massa- 
chusetts was hard hit, especially in the 
New Bedford area, according to the FIA, 
Losses of member companies of the 
association have been placed there at 
forty-two, with estimated damage of 
$458,000. The number of losses and esti- 
mated liability reported by the FIA in 
other states was: Connecticut, forty- 
three and $18,000; New Jersey, fifty-one 
and $110,000; New York, twenty-eight 
and $32,000; Pennsylvania, one and $50; 
Rhode Island, nine and $3,200; Virginia, 
one and $3,000, a total of 175 losses 
estimated at $624,000. Estimates of 
single losses of the FIA ranged as high 
as $300,000, several of them being in the 
$25,000-$50,000 class. 

Insurance adjusters handling claims 
on the North Carolina coast have raised 
their estimate of total losses from about 
$200,000 to over $400,000. Property own- 
ers along Nags Head Beach and on 
Roanoke Island were the heaviest losers. 





Beazley Vice President 
Of Phoenix of Hartford 


Frank C. Beazley of San Francisco has 
been elected vice president of the Phoe- 
nix of Hartford and the Connecticut 
Fire. Mr. Beazley is the manager of the 
Phoenix and Connecticut Group on the 
Pacific Coast, with headquarters in San 
Francisco. He was formerly secretary 
of the Minneapolis Fire & Marine In- 
surance Co. Prior to his being elected 
secretary of the Minneapolis Fire & 
Marine he traveled for the Phoenix 
Group as special and state agent in 
Oklahoma, Kansas and Minnesota. 

He commenced his insurance career 
with the general agency firm of Treze- 
vant & Cochran of Dallas, Tex., in 1919. 
While in the employ of Trezevant & 
Cochran he traveled in Texas, New Mex- 
ico, Louisiana, Arkansas and Oklahoma. 

Mr. Beazley is chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters of the Pacific and is presently 
a member of the committee of that or- 
ganization to confer with Eastern ex- 
ecutives. 


Curran Defends State 
Insurance Regulation 


ADDRESSES INSURANCE GROUP 





N. Y. Republican Senatorial Candidate 
Says He Will Draft Bill to 
Continue State Control 





Addressing a large gathering of in- 
surance executives, agents and brokers 
at the Drug & Chemical Club in New 
York City, September 28, Thomas J. 
Curran, Secretary of State of New York 
and Republican candidate for the 
United States Senate, stated that if 
elected he will confer with a committee 
of people from the insurance industry 
to prepare a bill which will measure 
up to and provide a fair solution of the 
controversy resulting from the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States that insurance is commerce. 

“I think it is high time,” said Mr. 
Curran, “that you gentlemen in the in- 
surance industry should be permitted 
to get back to your desks and perform 
your daily tasks, without having hang- 
ing over you the sword of Damocles.” 

Champions State Regulation 

Mr. Curran cited the insurance plank 
in the Republican platform, and de- 
clared he stands squarely upon that 
platform which he assisted in formulat- 
ing and is for the exclusive regulation 
and supervision of insurance by the 
states. 

He outlined the history of state su- 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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VALUABLE AIDS available to our agents 
for solicitation of PERSONAL PROPERTY 
FLOATER insurance include a simplified 


proposal form and pocket rule book with 


You will be interested in our 


“No Endorsement” policy which has many 


New York Underwriters Insurance Company 
New York 


Some High Spots in History of 
Liverpool & London & Globe 


By N. Graham Turner 


Liverpool 


Stories of the biith and growth of 
insurance companies are always of in- 
terest, and that of the Liverpool & Lon- 
don & Globe, a leading member of the 
Royal-Liverpool Group, is no exception. 


How Company Started 

In Liverpool during 1835 a few busi- 
ness men had become considerably fire 
insurance-minded. That was principally 
because at the time fire insurance was 
almost exclusively transacted in Eng- 
land by London companies which had 
their head offices in London, and de- 
manded a higher rate for fire insurance 
in Liverpool than was required in Lon- 
don and in some provincial towns in the 
British Isles. These Liverpool commer- 
cial men considered they were being 
overcharged for fire coverage by the 
London companies, so on June 1, 1836, 
they opened an insurance company of 
their own. This was called The Liver- 
pool Fire and Life Insurance Co. 

Was it from a sense of humor that 
they commenced underwriting in Water 
Street, Liverpool? Maybe it was. Any- 
way, the rent was less than ten dollars 
weekly. 

Within two weeks the company had 
obtained fire risks in sums assured 
amounting - to $500,000. And what a 
nerve they had! Eighteen days after 
opening their small front door they ac- 
cepted fire insurance on a building in 
Pearl Street, New York. 

Luckily, “The Liverpool” did not have 
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any serious losses until the years 1842- 
3. In those two years fire losses wer: 
roughly $400,000, and the reserve fund 
fell to $80,000. It is not recorded what 
the directors of the London fire insur- 
ance companies thought then of thc 
fire rates they had agreed on chargin; 
in Liverpool. 


Becomes L. & L. & G.; Enters U. S. 


From 1843 “The Liverpool” enjoyed 
such prosperity that by Act of Parlia- 
ment in 1847 it changed its name to 
The Liverpool and London Fire and 
Life Insurance Company The following 
year, the directors having duly observed 
that for thirty-six years no London in- 
surance companies had crossed the At- 
lantic (except back to England) a 
representative was sent to the U. S. A. 
for purpose of obtaining business. In 
1850 the company collected premiums 
aggregating $32,940. So pleased were 
the directors that they not only opened 
a branch office for him in New York 
City, but gave all their Liverpool mes- 
sengers and clerks $50 each and tei 
days’ vacation to visit Lendon and cele- 
brate the transatlantic progress . 


World Wide Expansion 


In June, 1851, the “gold rush” started 
in Australia. In September of that year 
The Liverpool took over an Australian 
life and annuity company with an ab- 
surdly long name and small income. In 
1855 the company’s directors were going 
the right way to qualify for member- 
ship of the Royal Geographical Society. 
Boards were established in Melbourne 
and Sydney, and an agent was ap- 
pointed in San Francisco, a board was 
also set up in Montreal and Manchester, 
and agents were appointed in Hamburg 
Lisbon, Bombay, Calcutta, Manila, Rio 
de Janeiro, Valparaiso, Canton, Hong 
Kong and Shanghai. 

It was then that the company felt 
that it needed a new building in Liver- 
pool, so it had one built for $250,000, 
and had to employ a large staff to fill it. 
This head office was. (and still is) at i 
Dale Street, Liverpool. A Scottish 
board was formed, with resident secre- 
taries in Glasgow and Greenock; and 
agencies were opened in Havar., Mar- 
anhao, Brazil; Sierra Leone, -.uckland, 
New Zealand; Batavia, Singapore and 
Buenos Aires. 


Absorbs a Number of Companies 


The year 1857 saw general depressin 
and consequent bad trade, fallen com- 
modity prices, the Indian Mutiny, the 
aftermath of the Crimnea and, generally, 
a great deal of unpleasantness every- 
where. Quite a tew British insurance 
companies went vut of business. EB: t ia 
1858, the Liverpool and London, to show 
its faith in its future, absorbed four 
more companies. 


In 1863 the Liverpool and London, 4s 
now it was commonly called, took over 
two more companies, and the foiiowinz 
year -after buying the Globe Insurance 
Company of London [and thus obtaii- 
ing one of the most valuable land sites 
in the world, No. 1 Cornhill] it changed 
its name to The Liverpool and London 
and Globe Insurance Co. Two years 
later the company’s income from fire 
and life premiums reached $5,000,000. 


The Chicago Fire 


It is to be hoped that no animal 1 
the world will ever again cause so mucli 
damage as did Mrs. O’Leary’s cow 1 
Chicago when in October, 1871, 't 
kicked over a lantern in its stall, and 
started the, great fire of Chicavo. 
Within twenty-eight hours property 
valued at $200,000,000 was destroyed. 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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Coast Guard Fire Prevention Program 


ital 


The United States Coast Guard, which 
assumes a wide variety of vital duties 
in the war, likewise has had a major 
role in fire prevention work through the 
Port Security and Marine Inspection Di- 
visions. The accomplishments of these 
two divisions are not generally as well 
known as some of the others, which in- 
clude landing troops and Marines in 
every invasion, operating troop trans- 
ports and supply ships, aiding in anti- 
submarine patrol, maintaining aids to 
navigation, doing rescue work along 
shorelines, serving as the police of the 
sea and patroling beaches, harbors and 
rivers. 

The Port Security Division of the 
Coast Guard has been made responsible 
for the tremendous task of guarding, 24 
hours a day, all United States ports 
against fire, negligence, and_ sabotage 

. by harbor patrol, dock inspection 
and vessel inspection. sgt 

In addition it is the duty of this di- 
vision to educate and cooperate with 
waterfront establishments (and those 
using waterfront establishments) in the 
fight against fire and accident. These 
duties of Port Security break down into 
protection against fire and protection 
against explosives to which fire is a 
factor. ; rab 
The Marine Inspection Division has 
two important duties related to fire pre- 
vention: the testing, inventing and de- 
veloping of all marine fire and safety 
equipment and supervising of fire drill on 
all merchant vessels. 


Fire Protection Activities 


Fire constitutes the greatest hazard 
to the security of ports and vessels. The 
inferior type of construction of the large 
majority of waterfront facilities, their 
inaccessibility to land fire-fighting ap- 
paratus, the difficulties of combating fire 
in the confined spaces aboard ships, and 
the large concentrations of vital war 
materials, explosives and _ petroleum 
products loaded and unloaded in the 
various ports has presented a serious 
fire protection situation. Municipal fire- 
fighting authorities have been handi- 
capped in fighting these port facility 
fires by the lack of available marine 
fire-fighting equipment to combat them 
from the waterside. 

At the beginning of the war munici- 
pal fire departments throughout the 
country had but forty-four fire boats lo-. 
cated in twenty larger ports. To fulfill 
its responsibility for port protection, the 
Coast Guard has augmented the efforts 
of the municipal fire departments by 
providing a large fleet of fire boats, ad- 
litional landside water pumping equip- 
ment and personnel trained for the spe- 
cialized problem of combating water- 
iront and vessel fires. 

The Coast Guard now maintains in 
service 261 fire boats, the smallest hav- 
ing a pumping capacity of 2,000 gallons 
per minute. Two hundred and fifty of 
these fire boats are now maintained in 
118 American ports, while eleven have 
been assigned to foreign duty. In ad- 
dition, a contract has been awarded to 
the Wheeler Shipyard, Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. for the construction of thirty 
pea fire boats to be delivered by Janu- 

1945, these boats to be assigned to 
overseas duty, manned by Coast Guard 
personnel. One experimental fire boat 


is being outfitted with special equip- 


mem for combating oil fires aboard 
ship. 


During the past year many im- 











The U. S. Coast Guard now operates the largest fleet of fire boats in the world. 


Coast Guard 


Here they are seen in action protecting harbors, docks and piers from destruction 


by fire. 


provements have been provided in the 
hose and other fire-fighting appliances 
aboard these Coast Guard fire boats, in- 
cluding new types of fog nozzles, foam 
proportioners and other equipment es- 
pecially adapted for attacking vessel and 
pier fires. 

In addition to the regular fire boats, 
a large number of small fire pumps have 
been placed aboard picket and patrol 
boats operating within harbor areas to 
enable them to extinguish small fires 
that may be discovered. 

All Coast Guard fire-fighting activities 
are carried out in close cooperation with 
the municipal fire departments and the 
Coast Guard program is designed to sup- 
plement, rather than supplant, their ac- 
tivities. In many ports Coast Guard fire 
boat stations have been directly con- 
nected to the municipal fire alarm sys- 
tems, while in other ports other efficient 
means of transmitting fire alarms to fire 
boat stations have been developed. Dur- 
ing the past year the Coast Guard has 
rendered additional service to the mu- 
nicipal departments by sending its men 
and equipment to assist in combating 
serious fires in other than port areas. 


Coordination With Other Agencies 

During the past year _ substantial 
strides have been made in coordinating 
the port security activities of the Coast 
Guard with the work of other Govern- 
ment agencies concerned with shipping 
and security. As a result of this co- 
ordination, the functions of these vari- 
ous agencies have been integrated in 
such manner as to obtain greater effi- 
ciency of operation and to insure that 
there are neither overlaps or hiatuses 
in our respective duties. 

Government departments and other 
agencies with which the Coast Guard co- 
operates closely include the War and 
Navy Departments, Petroleum Adminis- 
tration for War, Office of Civilian De- 
fense, War Shipping Administration, 
Departments of State and Justice and 
Office of Price Admirtistration. 
Supervision of Loading of Explosives 

Modern warfare is largely based upon 
explosives and petroleum products. Both 
of these, by their very nature, are ex- 
tremely dangerous to handle and load 
aboard ships, and such loadings require 
close supervision and maintenance of 
necessary safety measures. By statute 


and Executive Order the responsibility 
for supervising the loading of these 
products aboard ships has been placed 
in the Coast Guard. Tremendous in- 
crease in the shipment of these products 
has required the Coast Guard to bend 
every effort to insure that these load- 
ings are accomplished in as safe a man- 
ner as possible for the protection not 
only of the vessel and its crew, but in 
order to insure that no disaster may 
occur which will jeopardize surrounding 
port areas and their populations. 
Captains of the Port have supervised 
explosive loadings on board merchant 
vessels, and trained details of Coast 
Guard personnel have been used by the 
Army for this purpose. Coast Guard 
explosive loading details have supervised 
loadings at almost all Army Ports of 
Embarkation and Army erplosive load- 
ing port facilities in accordance with the 
request of the Chief of Transportation, 
U. S. Army. Constant checks and im- 
provements upon loading procedures and 
the supervision of loadings have been 
made by the Coast Guard to insure that 


Factor in Safeguarding Ports 


sultation with representatives of the 
Army, Navy and private industry, and 
represent the consensus of the most ex- 
pert available opinion as to the basic 
precautionary measures which must be 
taken. During the past year new regu- 
lations and procedures have been speci- 
fied which require a preliminary cargo 
stowage plan and manifest before per- 
mits to load explosives are issued. 

New methods for handling dangerous 
cargo have been developed within the 
last year. A method for the transpor- 
tation of chlorine in bulk in barges has 
been provided to facilitate shipment of 
this important commodity. Experiments 
have also been conducted in the build- 
ing of magazines for the handling of 
explosives aboard merchant vessels of 
laminated gypsum board to replace lum- 
ber in anticipation of a lumber shortage. 

Because of the great increase in the 
shipments of explosives and other dan- 
gerous articles in recent months, it has 
been necessary for the Coast Guard to 
designate additional piers at which such 
loadings will be authorized. These have 
been selected witha view towards pro- 
viding the greatest possible isolation 
from populated and industrial areas. 

Oil Pollution a Present Problem 


“A situation of some importance which 
confronts us at the present time is the 
matter of oil pollution of navigable 
waters,” says a Coast Guard report. 
“This refers not only to pollution by 
petroleum products but also by flam- 
mable liquids such asr benzol and toluol, 
which are being produced and sh ipped 
in great quantities for use in production 
of munitions of war. It is estimated 
that of the total tonnage of war cargo, 
inter-coastal and foreign, some 60% con- 
sists of petroleum products. The vol- 
ume of other flammable liquids is not 
estimated. 

“Spillage of flammable liquids on nav- 
igable waters in the vicinity of vessels, 
piers and docks occurs from various 
causes. Some of these incidents are at- 
tributable to mechanical failures, others 
to deterioration of vessels themselves 
and still others to failure of personnel. 
Typical instances involved leakage at 
rivets, leakage through corroded piping, 
failure to tighten connections, bursting 
of cargo hose, failure to check valves 





High Lights on Coast Guard Fire Prevention 


The Coast Guard operates the largest, most up-to-date, fleet of fire boats in 
the world. At present, there are 261 of which the smallest has a pumping capacity 


2,000 gallons per minute, 


In addition, the Coast Guard operates trailer units, fire barges, and fire moni- 
tors—the last of which is a new fire extinguisher which fights fires under docks. 
Fire barges have a capacity of 4,000 gallons per minute. 

The Coast Guard tests all new fire prevention devices and utilizes all that are 


peoct ee 


It operates a training school at Fort McHenry, Md., 


for teaching Coast 


Guardsmen fire prevention and the handling of explosives and ‘dangerous cargo. A 
group of high ranking Army officers is now taking the course at Fort McHenry. 
Sixty-thousand civilians (both men and women) devote twelve hours or more 
a week to the Coast Guard to aid in port security and other related work. These 
are the members of the Coast Guard Auxiliary and the Volunteer Port Security 
Force, who serve in their own home towns without pay. 
The Coast Guard maintains all special details for handling dangerous cargo in 


ports and in Tt it on shipboard. 
equipment on all U. S. vessels. 
at sea. 


It inspects all safety equipment and fire 
The Coast Guard supervises fire drills on all ships 





maximum safety precautions are being 
taken. 
New Regulations 

Every effort has been made to insure 
that the applicable regulations for load- 
ing these dangerous cargoes specify the 
maximum possible protective measures 
commensurate with the necessity for 
their speedy loading. These regulations 
have been promulgated only after con- 


which were intended to be closed, wrong 
manipulations of valves due to mistakes 
in orders, and overflowing of cargo 
tanks. 

“In a large majority of cases no im- 
mediate fire resulted, but the possibili- 
ties of future fire hazard remains, since 
these flammable substances coat the 
under-structures of piers and wharves 
and would intensify any blaze originat- 
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ing in these properties. However, there 
have been in recent months sev eral cases 
involving gasoline, benzol and _toluol 
spills which resulted in immediate flash 
fires that caused considerable damage. 
Port Fires and uses 
During the twelve months ending June 


30, 1944, there were 3,386 waterfront 
fires in ports of continental United 
States, Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 


Coast Guard personnel or apparatus re- 
sponded to 70% of these. 

Welding and cutting operations con- 
stitute the most prevalent cause of 
waterfront fires, which is to be expected 
in view of the immense volume of ship- 
building, ship repair work and fitting 
out of vessels now going on. Nearly 
15% of waterfront fires caused by smok- 
ing and careless disposition of matches 
is much lower than the 20% conceded to 
be the national average, indicating that 
enforcement of “no-smoking” regula- 
tions on waterfront facilities has had 
its effect. Carelessness in discarding 
matches and lighted cigarettes and sur- 
reptitious smoking have always been dif- 
ficult to control, but a considerable 
measure of success has been attained, 
particularly on piers and wharves. In 
this campaign the Coast Guard has had 
the utmost cooperation from municipal 
authorities, from the courts and from 
labor organizations. All concerned have 
shown keen appreciation of the danger, 
particularly where hazardous cargoes 
are involved. 

Penalties 
“no-smoking” 
as $200 fines, 


assessed for violation of 
rules have ranged as high 
with occasional jail sen- 
tences for persistent violations. The 
problem has been approached from a 
common-sense standpoint, and the Coast 
Guard has encouraged the providing of 
shelters, smoking rooms or areas where 
smoking is permitted under safe and 
controlled conditions. 

The record shows that over 36% of 
all fires recorded occurred on board ves- 


sels, including all types—tugs, motor 
boats, barges and lighters, as well as 
major vessels. Municipal fire preven- 


tion laws and regulations ordinarily do 
not apply to vessels moored at piers, 
and were it not for the vessel security 
activities of the Coast Guard the danger 
of fire aboard ships would be practically 
unregulated. As a result of these ac- 
tivities, the past twelve months have 
been without any particularly serious 
vessel fires. 

Most fires reported during the past 
year were small, quickly detected and 
extinguished in their incipiency. The 
total loss or the average loss per fire is 
undoubtedly far less than obtained even 
during peace times, with a considerably 
less number of ships and lesser volume 
of cargo passing through our ports. 

There are, however, cases where un- 
usual combinations of circumstances re- 
sult in severe losses, the recent fire at 
Pier 4, Hoboken, being a case in point. 
Not all fires can be prevented, and con- 
struction of the average pier, a forest 
of creosoted lumber, is such that a fire 
well under way is almost impossible to 
extinguish. The Coast Guard stresses 
the preventive angle more than the ex- 
tinguishing phase of fire protection, and 
instances such as the Hoboken fire in- 
dicate that there can be no relaxation 
of this effort 
New Floating Monitor for 

Under-Dock Fires 

The fighting of under-dock fires has 
long been one of the most difficult tasks 
confronting harbor firemen. It is fre- 
quently impossible to fight such fires 
from the topside. The construction is 
usually such that the undersides are 
virtually inaccessible, and ordinary fire- 
fighting equipment is of little use. 

As a result of considerable experimen- 
tation, a device known as a “floating 
monitor” was developed. The Coast 
Guard has recently manufactured a num- 
ber of these monitors, as licensee under 
the patent covering same, and had dis- 
tributed them to the various Coast 
Guard districts for use on converted 
fire boats and fire barges. The monitor 
consists principally of an oval-shaped 
float, four feet one inch long, two feet 
three inches wide and ten and one-half 
inches deep, to which are fitted the 


Fighting 








Fights Fires Under Docks 


Coast Guard 


One of the newest developments in 
waterfront fire fighting is the “Monitor,” 
an extinguisher designed to fight blazes 
among piles and under wharves. Here is 
one being tested by a Coast Guard Vol- 
untary Port Security Unit. 


necessary hose connection, distributing 
nozzle, propelling jet, guide lines, etc. 
The weight of the monitor, without hose 
or tiller lines, is 116 pounds 

The construction and principle of oper- 
ation are not complicated. On the top- 
side and in the direct center is located 
the distributing nozzle which releases 
the water for fire-fighting purposes. 


Immediately beneath the nozzle is a 
cross-arm which is fastened rigidly to 
the post which runs through the moni- 
tor to the revolving jet on the bottom 
side. This steering arm has two springs 
attached which are connected to a fixed 
handle well forward on the monitor. The 
tension of these springs is equalized so 
as to keep the steering arm in a position 
directly perpendicular to an imaginary 
line running from the bow to the stern 
of the monitor. When in this position, 
the steering arm, by means of a steer- 
ing post, holds the propulsion jet on the 
bottom side in such a position as to di- 
rect the course of the monitor directly 
forward. 


Le hn Be ts. History 


(Continued from Page 18) 


The Aetna Insurance Co. of Hartford 
had the largest claim. Next, was that 
of the Liverpool & London & Globe. 
When the news of the appalling con- 
flagration reached the home office, all 
rumors as to whether or not the com- 
pany would meet its obligations were 
settled by a telegram to William War- 
ren, then general agent of the company, 





reading: “Draw as required up to $2,- 
000,000.” 
Mrs. O’Leary’s cow cost the com- 


pany a total loss of $3,270,780. It caused 
seventy insurance companies to _ col- 
lapse. 

A year later came the Boston con- 
flagration. From No. 1 Dale Street, 
Liverpool, a cable was sent to the 
United States reading: “Draw for loss 
at Boston as required.” 

The Franco-Prussian War had come 
to a speedy end, and Europe was not- 
ing the founding of the German Em- 
pire. Against the background of the 
drama of war, insurance had also played 
a dramatie role. 

A trade depression came which, as it 
always does, acted unfavorably on pre- 
mium income, and the directors of 
many insurance companies were licking 























CONGRATULATIONS 
TO THE N.A.1 A. 


on the publishing of the pamphlet 
entitled 
"YOUR INSURANCE AGENT" 
Constituting Public Relations 
material of the best kind, 
distribution will benefit agents 
and companies alike. 
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their wounds and being unusually cau- 

tious. 

San Francisco and Baltimore Confla- 
grations 

World trade imporved in 1880—th: 
inventions of electric lighting, electric 
cars, typewriters, and telephones, 
mention but a few, contributed their 
share to.renewed prosperity. But be- 
tween 1882 and 1904 cotton warehouse 
fires in England had cost insurance 
companies $10,000,000 and in North 
America that year a great fire in Balti 
more resulted in a total loss to com- 
panies of $50,000,000. The Liverpool & 
London & Globe paid $1,000,000 in set 
tling Baltimore losses. 

The most colossal disaster in the his- 
tory of fire insurance occurred in 1906. 
It was when earthquake struck the city 
of San Francisco with devastating fire 
in its wake. Instant decision was the 
response of the directors of the L. & 
L. & G. as soon as they knew about 
the catastrophe. Before prices had fal- 
len to any serious degree on the Stock 
Exchange in London, the company had 
realized an immense block of securities 
to provide available cash for five mil- 
lion dollars for prompt settlement of 
claims. 

Ageregate losses of 243 companies 
were $225,000,000. The L. & L. & G, 
(the first office to issue a fire policy 
on the Pacific Coast) contributed its 
share of $4,700,000. To do this it did 
not have to touch its general reserves. 
(The Royal Insurance Co., Ltd., paid 
$7,500,000.) 

Time marches on. Scientists and 
ventors were very busy, and insurance 
companies kept pace by introducing new 
classes of business, and in trying, with 
some success, to find ways and means 
of reducing loss ratios and premium 
costs. 

Then, just when the world was vis- 
ualizing, everywhere progress and splen- 
did new opportunities in the near fu- 
ture—and beyond all dreams of people 
in the past—the World War began in 
1914. 

As now, there was not a country un- 
affected, directly or indirectly, by the 
greatest calamity ever, then. More 
than 1,000 members of the male staff 
of the L. & L. & G,, including overseas 
members, served with the colors. 

30 Companies in Royal-Liverpool Group 

The Royal Insurance Co., Ltd., with 
its head-office also in Liverpool, ac- 
quired the shares of the L. & L. & G. in 
1918. Thus, the largest group in the 
world, thirty insurance companies, all 
operating actively, was formed. 

Up to 1938 this group did business in 
nearly 100 countries. Its policies were 
printed in each of twenty languages. 
The L. & L. & G. staff rose from 3,000 
to 5,000; its agents to 100,000: funds 
grew from $45,000 to more than $120,- 
000,000. Throughout its first 100 years 
the company paid on an average more 
than $15 for every single minute of the 
whole of that long period. 

Much of the foregoing information 
has been provided from a literary work 
by J. Dyer Simpson, chief general man- 
ager—since last April, 1944—of the 
Royal Insurance Company, Ltd., and the 
Liverpool & London & Globe Insurance 
Company, Ltd. It was a book published 
for private circulation in 1936 to mark 
the centenary year of the L. & L. & G, 
and it does not deal with the Royal- 
Liverpool group as a whole. 

Present Situation 

And what of the L. & L. & G. now, in 
August, 1944, when this article is being 
written? It has lost much territory 
through enemy occupation for the time 
being, and its male staff—in this war 
which looks like coming to a close in 
Europe very soon—has been reduced by 
probably 60% its normal size. This, of 
course, is common with most offices now 
in the British Isles. 


ELECT McDANIEL DIRECTOR 

Clarence McDaniel of the New York 
City local agency of McDaniel, Maescr 
& Co., has been elected a director of 
the Baltimore American. He is also a 
director of the National Liberty. Both 
companies are members of the Home of 
New York Fleet. 
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“ey, fellows 03 a boy!" 


Days and weeks of silence from the pretty little wife 
that he’d left behind just when he’d most wanted to be 
with her. Then this brief but joyous message—“Son 
born—Mother doing fine.” You can bet that he appre- 
ciates the American Red Cross. For it was the Red Cross 
that got the message through that substituted happiness 
for anxiety. The Red Cross was right there at home, 


too—Nurse’s and Dietitians’ Aides in the hospital; 





later home nursing service to sec that every little care was 
provided. Yes, the American Red Cross is doing what it 
can to do everything he’d want to do for her—as well as 
everything she’d want to do for him. And this story might 
be repeated countless times all over the country and all 
over the world. So let’s give a hand—a helping hand if pos- 
sible—to this fine organization which knows no other 


reward than satisfaction in having been of service. 


This is the eighth of a series of advertisemen:s dedicated to the American Red Cross by 


THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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North Says Insurance 
Was Too Long Silent 


ADDRESSES ONTARIO AGENTS 





Says Public Relations Program Stemmed 
from Realization Agents Were Vic- 
tims of Bureaucracy 

The insurance industry long has suf- 
fered from complacency, said David A. 
North, New Haven, Conn., former presi- 
dent of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents, in addressing a luncheon 
meeting of the Ontario Association of 
Insurance Agents, October 5. 

Mr. North said that the business, hav- 
ing been well protected from Federal 
regulation, having done an honest job 
and having served the public far beyond 
the requirements of its contract, needed 
something to awaken it to the realiza- 
tion that no one but itself knew these 
things, and cared less. 

“While industries,” he said, “science, 
aviation and the like have been flooding 
the world with the promotion of their 
products and the findings of their vast 
research bureaus, we have said very 
little about our business. While we have 
been safeguarding these enterprises, and 
through our vast investment programs 
have been aiding in their development, 
we have been silent about our own 
achievements and abilities. We have but 
now become cognizant of the folly of 
such a course, and I believe the future 
will find our industry assuming a forth- 
richt attitude in disseminating the facts 
about our business which will not only 
create good will, but will build up a 
public defense against further bureau- 
cratic attack.” 

Public Relations Program 

Referring to the National Association’s 
public relations program, he declared 
that it was not inspired by the SEUA 
case, or the Supreme Court decision. He 
stated that the campaign stemmed from 
a growing realization that the agents 
were the victims of an increasingly bu- 
reaucratic government at Washington, 
with the assistance of a misinformed 
Congress regarding their activities and 
problems. This realization gave the im- 
petus to the program which was planned 
to inform Congressmen, editors, Govern- 
ment leaders and the general public 
about the agent and his important func- 
tion in the economic and free enter- 
prise system of America, he stated. 

“In the development of this program,” 
Mr. North added, “we found out very 
soon that no practical approach to the 
enlightenment of public servants was 
possible without our creating within 
ourselves a greater consciousness of 
practical politics. 

“These realizations led to the master- 
ful report by Wade Fetzer, Jr., Chicago, 
chairman of the public relations com- 
mittee, which stated that our members 
must become politically active. It did 
not state that we should support either 
of our major political parties—or that, 
as an association, we should endorse any 
particular candidate. But its implication 
is that a serious study of campaign 
issues and the position of candidates on 
problems affecting business should be 
made, and it urges the active support 
of men and parties whose philosophy is 
compatible with the preservation of free 
enterprise. We must view our interest 
in these matters of state solely from the 
perspective of all business. We must 
join with all business in the preserva- 
tion of what has made all business great. 





T. J. Curran Talk 
(Continued from Page 18) 


pervision stemming for Paul v. Virginia, 
decided in 1868, and said: 

“I do not see how a Federal body can 
regulate rates for the different localities 
of this nation. Rates should depend 


THOMAS J. HUNTER ADVANCED 





Named Superintendent of Newly Estab- 
lished Inland Marine Claims Division 
of North British 
The North British Group announces 
the appointment of Thomas J. Hunter 
as superintendent of the newly-estab- 
lished inland marine claims division of 
the loss department at the New York 
home office. Mr. Hunter will supervise 


the handling of inland marine claims 
for the North British and its associated 
companies: Pennsylvania Fire, Mercan- 
tile, Commonwealth, and Homeland. 

Mr. Hunter formerly was _ inland 
marine and automobile staff adjuster 
for the New York metropolitan area, 
which position he has ably filled for 
several weeks. His promotion to the 
new inland marine claims division is in 
recognition of twenty-two years of 
faithful service in the loss department 
of the group. He started as junior clerk 
in the loss department in 1922 and has 
advanced through the various positions 
therein. 

Mr. Hunter is well known among 
agents and brokers in the metropolitan 
area, having been active in inland 
marine loss work for the past fifteen 
years. At present he is treasurer of the 
Automobile Claims Association, Inc. 





upon the work of fire prevention and 
the facilities for fire protection. These 
are local problems and there is no sound 
reason why residents of New York 
State, where efficiency in physical con- 
dition of factories and in the mainte- 
nance of fire departments and the equip- 
ment attached thereto is above stand- 
ard, should be obliged to pay a rate 
based upon conditions in other parts 
of the country where efficiency in fire 
prevention or fire protection or both 
may not be as high. 
Regrets Court Action 

I have read the opinion of the Su- 
preme Court in the recent South-East- 
ern Underwriters Association case, and 
regret to find that the Court overruled 
the precedent of seventy-six years’ 
standing by a minority of the whole 
court. I feel strongly that questions of 
Constitutional construction should be 
decided by a majority of the court, and 
certainly where the important question 
of state rights is embraced it should 
take at least a majority of the Supreme 
Court to sweep these rights out of 
state control and into additional Federal 
bureaucratic supervision. 

“I stand squarely for a bill to be 
passed by Congress that will cure this 
general condition—a bill that will per- 
mit the states to continue exclusively to 
regulate the insurance business—a bill 
that will give the states free and ex- 
clusive authority to provide for uniform, 
nondiscriminatory rates and for uni- 
formity in the maintenance of fair 
trade practices for the protection of the 
general public and the industry as well.” 
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Commissioners 


(Continued from Page 1) 


blocks. The Commissioners’ committee, 
headed by Mr. Harrington, consisted of 
Johnson of Minnesota, Scheufler of Mis- 
souri, Dineen of New York and Graves 
of Arkansas. Other Commissioners here 
are Parkinson, Illinois; Forbes, Michi- 
gan; Allyn, Connecticut; Viehmann, In- 
diana and Deputy Gough, New Jersey. 
Deputy Superintendent Cullen of New 
York also attended the conferences. 
Committees from the insurance industry 
were well represented. 


Leroy A. Lincoln’s Stand 


Leroy A. Lincoln, chairman of Life 
Insurance Association of America’s com- 
mittee, said that life insurance men have 
not believed that there should be com- 
plete immunity for a single business in 
this country from provisions of anti- 
trust laws which apply to other lines of 
business. But that does not mean that 
there should not be provision made for 
conducting fire and casualty insurance 
which requires concerted action, which 
concerted action is recognized by laws 
of the states. 

Chase M. Smith, spéaking for Ameri- 
can Mutual Alliance, said that the mu- 
tual people had submitted a draft in- 
tended to implement the Insurance Com- 
missioners program as adopted at the 
St. Louis meeting. It is not the inten- 
tion of the mutual people to decide as 
to whether or not its submission is the 
best, he said. He added that the theory 
of American Mutual Alliance companies 
is that rate-making associations do not 
necessarily create a monopoly as all 
competitors merely have an opportunity 
for competing on an equal basis. They 
encourage state regulation granting 
complete immunity from the Federal law 
where the state approves the rates. 

A. V. Gruhn, in discussing the ques- 
tion of a constitutional amendment, said 
that while the American Mutual Alli- 
ance committee agreed that was one of 
two ways of returning to the status quo 
ante as of June 4, it had not considered 
the practical development of that pro- 
gram and that the committee would take 
it under advisement. As far as he was 
concerned Mr. Gruhn said that was con- 
sistent with the position he had taken 
over the entire period and if the Com- 
missioners decided that was the pro- 
gram, he thought the decision a good 
one and the committee would go along 
with them. 

E. C. Stone Speaks 

E. C. Stone as spokesman for stock 
casualty insurance companies told the 
Commissioners that to get strict and 
exclusive supervision of the insurance 
business by states the Supreme Court 
decision must be reversed. A_ petition 
for rehearing has been filed and he said 
an interesting fact in connection with 
this is that forty-two Attorneys General 
have come in as friends of the court 
in asking for that rehearing. Mr. Stone 
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said the significant thing about the num- 
ber forty-two is that it is more than 
three-fourths of all the states, as three- 
fourths of all the states would he 
thirty-six, : 

If the Supreme Court does not gran: 
the rehearing the only other completely 
sure way to restore strict and exclusive 
insurance supervision by the states j< 
by a constitutional amendment. In order 
to get that the Congress by a two-thirds 
vote of each branch must pass a resolu;- 
tion to amend the Constitution and that 
resolution has to be ratified by the 
legislatures of at least thirty-six states, 
In the interim some Federal legislation 
is necessary. 


It has to be a bill wider in scope 
than the Bailey-Walter bill, Mr. Stone 
continued, because that bill merely ex- 
empts insurance from the provision of 
the Sherman and Clayton Anti-Trust 
Acts, but Congress has already passed 
two other laws which might be held to 
be applicable to insurance. The first 
is the Federal Trade Commission Act 
which | authorizes the Federal Trade 
Commission to investigate either on 
complaint or upon its own initiative any 
alleged unfair practice. The Supreme 
Court has held that unfair practice need 
not be one which 1s unfair at common 
law or by statute, but one which the 
Federal Trade Commission, as a sort of 
benevolent dictator, may regard as one 
which the conscience of the community 
would condemn. In addition, the Federal 
Trade Commission may send out ques- 
tionnaires and likewise call for figures, 


Interim Legislation Needed 


It is thus that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission could in effect take over every- 
thing the State Commissioners formerly 
did. Hence, in the interim, before the 
passage of a constitutional amendment, 
legislation should be passed providing 
that in addition to making the Sherman 
and Clayton Anti-Trust Acts inapplicable 
to the insurance business the Federal 
Trade Commission Act should be made 
inapplicable to the business, 

While the Robinson-Patman Act has 
to do with price discrimination as re- 
gards commodities, there are decisions 
which have held insurance policies to be 
commodities and the present United 
States Supreme Court might well decide 
that policies are commodities. Hence, 
out of an abundance of caution the 
Robinson-Patman Act should be made 
inapplicable to the insurance business. 
In addition, there should be added to 
the legislation a statement of legislative 
policy by the Congress that state super- 
vision is in the public interest and every 
effort be made to put in apt language 
whatever may be done to bring about 
as far as constitutionally possible the 
preservation of state supervision, said 
Mr. Stone in conclusion. 


Adams Opposes Amendment 


Claris Adams, president, Ohio State 
Life, and member of the committee 
representing the American Life Conven- 
tion, made a talk opposing a constitu- 
tional amendment as a solution of the 
present situation confronting the insur- 
ance business and insurance suprevision. 
He declared that he did not believe 
legislation belongs in the constitution 
and furthermore that such action would 
cause a bad public reaction. Anyway, 
he did not think getting a constitutional 
amendment was practical. 

A. J. McAndless, president Lincoln 
National Life, and a member of the 
committee, took a position supporting 
Mr, Adains. 

Among those taking part in the dis- 
cussion while the Commissioners were 
here were E. L. Williams, president, 
Insurance Executives Association; _ 
Raymond Berry, general counsel, Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwirters; Vice 
President Charles L. Phillips of United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty; Vice Presi- 
dent D. C. Bowersock of Providence 
Washington, who represented inland 
marine insurance; Henry S. Moser, Chi- 
cago lawyer, representing independent 
stock casualty companies, and Henry 
Wood, Equitable Society. 
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FIGHTING FIRES OR PAYING LOSSES 


5 a a he engines were good in their day, but buildings 
grew in size, cities expanded in area and an automotive world has rens) 
dered yesterday’s fire-fighting apparatus obsolete. oe 


Five | too, has kept pace with progress. The Fire 
Insurance Policy of yesterday was good, but the increasing demands of 
modern living have brought forth new and vastly broadened protection, 


It is essential, in these days of increased values and high replacement costs, to make 
certain that property owners have enough Fire Insurance to adequately protect them. 
Many properties today are greatly under-insured. It is equally important to recommend 
modern, broad form dwelling and contents insurance, written to include protection 
against loss caused by wind, explosion, hail, riot, smoke, vehicle and aircraft in ad- 


dition to fire. 
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AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY ®& STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Al .: of Fire ‘al (= en 


» 
AFFILIATED WITH ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, ATNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 
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Winchester Advanced 
By Adjustment Bureau 


GEN’L MANAGER EASTERN DEPT. 





Succeeds E. E. Heins, Who Has Served 
Bureau Over 34 Years; Winchester 
High Officer in Blue Goose 





George W. Lilly, general manager of 
the Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bu- 
reau, Inc., announces appointment, ef- 
fective October 1, of Philip M. Win- 
chester as general manager of the 
Eastern department with headquarters 
at 116 John Street, New York. Mr. Win- 


- 


PHILIP M. WINCHESTER 
chester succeeds E. E. Heins, who has 
retired after having served the Fire 
Companies’ Adjustment Bureau and its 
precedecessor corporation, the General 
Adjustment Bureau, for over thirty-four 
years. 

Mr. Winchester started his business 
career in 1919 with the Boston in the 
marine department. He was later with 
the General Adjustment Bureau at 
Philadelphia. Subsequently he became 
associated with the Phoenix Assurance 
and later served as superintendent of 
claims for the Union Insurance Society 
of Canton. 


Assistant General Manager in 1943 


In January, 1926, he returned to the 
General Adjustment Bureau as staff ad- 
juster and in January, 1934, was ap- 
pointed assistant manager of the New- 
ark office of the Fire Companies’ Ad- 
justment Bureau, Inc., becoming man- 
ager of that branch in January, 1939. 
In February, 1943, he was appointed 
assistant general manager of the East- 
ern department. 

Mr. Winchester is one of the Grand 
Nest officers of the Honorable Order of 
the Blue Goose, International, and past 
most loyal gander of New York City 
Pond. He is presently grand supervisor 
of the flock. He is well known and 
highly regarded throughout the busi- 
ness, and because of his wide and 
diversified experience, is well qualified 
and equipped to handle his new respon- 
sibilities as general manager of the 
Eastern department. 





French Succeeds Babcock 
With Fireman’s Fund 


The Fireman’s Fund announces with 
regret the resignation of Special Agent 
Robert F. Babcock, who has become 
affiliated with the Mason Insurance 
Agency at Keene, N. H. As his  suc- 
cessor the company has named Roy A. 
French, who has served the Springfield 
Fire & Marine several years. He will 
join the company October 23. 






































PARCEL 
POST 


... For, more Parcel Post Insurance will be sold 
during the next three months than during any other 


period of the year. 


Retailers, wholesalers, sales agents, manufac- 
turers and others who ship by mail regularly, will 
SAVE considerable money by carrying our Parcel 
Post Insurance. As well, our plan provides economy 
in time and effort, eliminates needless detail and 
“red tape”—and, most important, ensures prompt loss 


adjustments. 


Write our Advertising Department for sample 
letters and advertising to aid you in soliciting Parcel 


Post Insurance accounts. 
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Biddle Memorandum 
On D. of C. Rate Law 


FILED WITH SUPREME COURT 








Holds Bureau Rates, Approved by 
Public Authority, Do Not Violate 
the Sherman Act 


Attorney General Francis Biddle has 
filed with the United States Supreme 
Court a short memorandum in opposi- 
tion to the petition of insurance com- 
panies for a rehearing of the South- 
Eastern Underwriters Association case. 
He confines his argument to the point 
raised by the insurance companies that 
the District of Columbia law for the 
regulation of fire insurance rates shows 
that Congress wants regulation to be 
administered by the states rather than 
the Federal Government and that con- 
certed action by companies, rather than 
Open competition in rates, is desirable. 

“That law, as appellees state, pro- 
vides that all fire insurance companies 
authorized to do business in the District 
of Columbia shall organize a_ rating 
bureau of which all companies must be 
members,” says Mr. Biddle. “The 
statute further provides, however, that 
no agreements, bylaws, rules, regula- 
tions, rates, premiums, schedules or 
rating methods established by the rating 
bureau shall become effective until first 
approved by the District of Columbia 
Superintendent of Insurance (Sections 
4 and 8). Section 5 provides that com- 
panies must conform to the require- 
ments approved by the Superintendent, 
and that deviations will be permitted 
when filed with the rating bureau and 
the Superintendent and approved by 
the Superintendent. 


Interprets Court Decision 


“These provisions in the statute show 
that the act does not manifest ‘an in- 
tention on the part of Congress incon- 
sistent with that upon which’ this 
Court’s decision was based. For nothing 
in the decision or in the Government’s 
argument suggested that the establish- 
ment of a cooperative rating bureau 
which could not establish rates without 
the prior approval of public authority 
violated the Sherman Act. 

“The District of Columbia act thus 
does not show that Congress favors 
concerted action in the insurance busi- 
ness of the sort involved in the instant 
case. On the contrary, the particular 
act indicates an unwillingness to permit 
the insurance companies to regulate 
themselves.” 


North Carolina Asks 
Rehearing of SEUA Case 


Attorney General Harry McMullan of 
North Carolina has filed a petition with 
the United States Supreme Court back- 
ing thirty-nine other states in asking 
for a rehearing of the South-Eastern 
Underwriters Association case. The 
petition states that “it is definitely be- 
lieved that the long established doctrine 
under the decisions of this Court, that 
insurance is not commerce, should not 
be set aside by less than a majority of 
the whole court.” It is pointed out that 
a minority decision “would be a de- 
parture from the action of this Court in 
previous cases involving grave constl- 
tutional questions.” 








Bronson Vice President 


Of Fred S. James & Co. 


Philip Bronson has resigned as vice 
president of Marsh & McLennan 1 
Seattle to become vice president of 
Fred S. James & Co. Robert R. Mal- 
lard, vice president of Fred S, James 
& Co., established the Seattle office at 
416 White Building early this year. Mr. 
Bronson has been engaged in the 1” 
surance business in the Northwest for 
the past twenty years both as company 
representative and in the _ brokerage 
field specializing in handling large ‘nes, 
principally lumber and logging accounts. 
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Ultramar Expands Facilities for 
Coverage in Latin American Field 


One of the leading insurance firms en- 
eaced in Latin American direct and re- 
insurance business which has recently 
expanded its facilities in the United 
States is the Oficinas de Ultramar S. A. 
of New York (Overseas Offices, Inc., of 
New York), with headquarters at 80 
John Street. This office and one in 
Vexico City are affiliated with Oficinas 
de Ultramar S. A. of Havana, Cuba. The 
oreanization offers service to brokers, 
avents and companies throughout the 
Western Hemisphere in what is and will 
be after the war an important field for 
insurance development. Ultramar acts 
as foreign managers for several United 
States and Latin American insurance 
companies and underwriting syndicates 
handling all types of coverage. 

President of Ultramar is Enrique 
Godoy-Sayan, an outstanding figure in 
Cuban insurance circles and a man with 
wide experience in Latin American busi- 
ness. For many years he has conducted 
one of the biggest general agencies in 
Cuba and he is also president of La 
Metropolitana Compania Nacional de 
Securos of Havana, probably the largest 
fire company in Latin America. The ex- 
ecutive vice president of Ultramar is Ed- 
ward Cook, partner of Mr. Godoy 
and chief underwriter for the company 
and agencies. He is an American who 
has been living for many years in Cuba. 

Entrance into the United States this 
year of Ultramar was achieved through 
acquisition of stock control of the Hol- 
born Pan-American Corporation, which 
had been engaged in Latin American re- 
insurance activities for several years. 
The Holborn Agency Corporation, oper- 
ating in New York for many years, is 
a distinct organization and in no way 
connected with Ultramar. Prior to the 
reorganization in July of this year, the 
company was engaged in the reinsurance 
brokerage business and likewise did some 
adjusting work on marine losses. 


F. Wylly Clarke, Jr., in Charge at N. Y. 


Under the present setup the organiza- 
tion has enlarged its scope of activities 
and is engaging in direct insurance 
brokerage and reinsurance agency busi- 
ness. Officers at the New York office 
are F. Wylly Clarke, Jr., vice president 
and secretary, who is in charge; Dr. 
Max Wollner, Michael J. McBride and 
Leighton K, Montgomery, assistant vice 
presidents; George Nikola, secretary; 
Roy A. Thomas, assistant secretary; 
Luis Martinez, assistant treasurer, and 
\rthur W. Happenie, assistant produc- 
tion head. 

_As chief executive officer in the United 
States, Mr. Clarke is in complete charge 
ot the company’s business. His duties 
include the development of new markets 
In connection with foreign business, as 
well as the production of additional busi- 
ness trom currently available markets. 
lle has been in insurance for over twen- 
ty-four years. A native of Savannah, 
Ga. he started in insurance in the local 
agency field and after ten years as an 
agent became manager of the insurance 
department of the Wesson Oil & Snow- 
arit Co. of New Orleans. During his 
cisnt years with that company he cr- 
canized and became executive vice presi- 
cent of the Houston Fire & Casualty. 

1942 he joined the Atlantic Brokerage 
“orp. and was also secretary of the 
Khode Island Insurance Co. In 1943 he 

led to these two positions that of sec- 
ctary of the Wm. Penn Fire. 

Alr, Clarke ‘has resigned his posts with 
\‘lantic Brokerage Corp. and Wm. Penn 
Fite in order to assume his duties with 
\‘tramar, but continues his connection 
with the Rhode Island, which he will 

itinue to serve as reinsurance adviser. 

Career of Dr. Wollner 


Ur. Wollner, assistant vice president, 
re, second in charge of Ultramar in the 
ted States. He has supervision over 
a technical and accounting depart- 
ments, He came to the United States 
‘rom Europe, where he was employed 


for thirty years by the Generali of 
Trieste and Venice, Italy’s largest in- 
surance company. A Czechoslovakian 
citizen, holding a degree of actuary from 
the University of Vienna and a doctor’s 
degree from the University of Frank- 
fort, Dr. Wollner joined the Generali in 
1910 as assistant manager and actuary 
at the home office. He then successively 


held the posts of general manager for 
Austria, Czechoslovakia and Belgium. 
Dr. Wollner was a member of the 
board of directors of the Czechoslovaki- 
an insurance company, Moldavia Gen- 
erali; adviser to a Dutch life insurance 
company and a member of the executive 
board of the Vienna Insurance Institute. 
He lectured extensively before leading 
insurance bodies in Europe and traveled 
to the United States and Latin America 
on missions for his companies. 
Assistant Vice President McBride, in 
charge of production and development, 
has been engaged in insurance twenty- 
five years, acting in a managerial ca- 
pacity for various agency firms and com- 


panies. In 1918 he was employed in the 
New York City office of the Insurance 
Company of North America. Subse- 
quently he became associated with the 
Royal Exchange as assistant to the man- 
ager of the brokerage and service de- 
partment. His next post was that of 
manager of the New York office of the 
agency of McLean & Quirk, Inc., of 
Philadelphia and New York. From 1927 
to 1930 Mr. McBride was a partner in 
the firm of Reynolds, McBride Co. of 
New York and Pennsylvania, represent- 
ing several insurance companies. 
From 1930 to 1935 Mr. McBride was 
manager of the New York brokerage 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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Warfield Stresses Growing Unity 
Among Agents and With Companies 


It is possible and almost probable that 
there will be some sort of Federal regu- 
lation of insurance unless something is 
done in the way of legislation to guar- 
mate continued regulation by the states, 
Guy Warfield, Jr., member of the execu- 
tive committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, said when 
addressing the annual meeting of the 
New Jersey Association at Trenton last 
Friday. He told how the National Asso- 
ciation favors positive action to preserve 
the present system of insurance opera- 
tion under state control and is working 
with other factors in insurance to 
achieve united action. 

Speaking of the unity and cooperation 
evident throughout the United States in 
the National Association itself he said: 


“Your National Association draws all 
of its strength and ability from indi- 
vidual states .... if the National Asso- 


ciation is to have a voice in the affairs 


of the industry, it must speak truly for 
the agents. We have the structure to 
permit this but there perhaps must come 


a greater degree of paternalism on the 
part of your National Association. You 
as a state association and my own state 
association and each of us as individual 
agents must be willing to forego special 
privileges if they are in conflict with 
the broad problems of the industry. 


No Place for Insularity 

“Methods prevalent in one section 
must be amended to come into a com- 
promise for unity with all other sections. 
Insularity has no place in this picture. 

“From our standpoint, I hope we can 
go to the companies with frank admis- 
sions of any faults in our side of the 
partnership and an offer to settle these 
problems or take the leadership in set- 
tling them ourselves. Our leadership 
must come from the state association, 
but through the National Association. 
Let us not fail to furnish this leader- 
ship.” 

Mr. Warfield stressed the fact that 
in the past company executives have 
frequently made decisions which affected 
the agents without taking the agents 
into consultation. But he stressed that 
the recent metting of the liaison com- 
mittee of the producers with company 
executives in New York was a proof 
that this attitude or concept of authority 
is now changing. Said Mr. Warfield, 
“This approach is so fundamental that it 
is impossible to conceive of any reason 
for not having used it in the past. How- 
ever, we are just getting to the point 
where this fundamental can be imple- 
mented. 


Public Interest Must Come First 


“The ultimate benefit,” said Mr. War- 
field, “will be great to both companies 
and agents, but above all to the public 
and every move that we make in our 
industry must be in the interest of the 
public—failing in this, all is lost.” 

Mr. Warfield went a step further and 
said “These steps have further possi- 
bilities . . . perhaps we can even hope 
for the time when companies will turn 
to their own departments for consulta- 
tion before changing policies or forms. 
An understanding of the problems from 





GUY T. WARFIELD, JR. 


a claim standpoint will avoid much an- 
noyance to the public, who cannot be 
presumed to have knowledge of the 
intent of the underwriting departments.” 

Mr. Warfield reviewed developments 
on the public relations front and urged 
careful study and use of the Public Re- 
lations Manual, as he did recently in his 
talk in West Virginia. He also called 
attention to the new booklet, “Your In- 
surance Agent,” and urged its widest 
possible distribution. Said Mr. Warfield, 
“We have about 18,000 member agencies, 
and, if only 3,000 agencies each dis- 
tributed 300 copies to their customers— 
which would cost each only $9—we 
would have a distribution of 900,000. 
Doubling that figure is entirely possible 
and the best way to carry that expense 
is for each man to pay his very small 
share.” 





MICHAEL J. CREMINS DIES 

Michael J. Cremins, New York broker, 
died September 30 at the age of 73. He 
had been in the insurance business for 
fifty-nine years, having started with 
Blagdell & Stillman. 
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INSURANCE CLUB FOR DEWEY 





Gustave R. Michelsen Chairman of Club 
Which Has Headquarters at 84 Wm. 
St.; Prominent Men on Committee 
The newly formed Insurance Club for 

Dewey met under the sponsorship of 

its chairman, Gustave R. Michelsen, of 

Hall & Henshaw, at the Drug & Chemi- 

cal Club on October 3 for the purpose 

of interesting all those in the insurance 
industry in the importance of voting at 

the coming elections on November 7. 

Headquarters have been taken at 84 

William Street, ground floor, where 

literature, posters, buttons, etc., may be 

obtained, and where meetings will be 
held every day at noon commencing 

October 16, where also those who are 

interested in seeing the election of Mr. 

Dewey may be assigned work with the 

committee. 

The committee headquarters will be 
under the direction of Helen B. Rooney, 
who will have a large staff of assistants 
to help her work out the plans of the 
committee. Telephones are being in- 
stalled but the numbers are not yet 
available, so when calling headauarters 
ask information for “Insurance Club for 
Dewey” until the numbers have been 
assigned. 

The executive committee including 
Mr. Michelsen, has for its president, 
M. I. Spooner, and the members are 
Joseph S. Blume, Samuel T. Brown, G. 
A. Buckingham, C. L. Bussing, Clancy 
D. Connell, Joseph F. Conroy, G. W. 
Crist, Jr., C. L. Despard, Raymond T. 
Dorland, Floyd N. Dull, James R. Gar- 
rett, Richard V. Goodwin, John T. Har- 
rison, Victor J. Herd, E. J. Hopper, W. 
F. Ittner, Harold J. Keefer, Reuben E. 
Kipp, John S. Love, Clarence Mc- 
Daniel, Harold A. McKay, Joseph J. 
Magrath, Samuel A. Mehorter, Fred W. 
Mezzy, Alonzo Gore Oakley, Arthur A. 
Quaranta, Eugene C. Richard, James R. 
Rooney, H. W. Schaefer, A. J. Smith, 
L. T. Tremaine, Morgan T. Williams, 
Arthur C. Willis, Arthur Snyder and 
William Bernhard. 





Edge on Claims 


(Continued from Page 29) 


the United States Supreme Court de- 
cision in June. Does this mean that you 
as insurance men are faced with the 
probability of breath-by-breath regula- 
tion of your business from Washing- 
ton? 

“If that is to happen I can say right 
here and now that I am glad I am not 
in the insurance business. I have had 
all the experience I want with Federal 
regulations over the way OPA has bun- 
gled the very necessary wartime ration- 
ing program. While we are perfectly 
satisfied to put up even with this mass 
of contradictory rules and regulations 
to help prosecute the war successfully, 
nevertheless, I don’t think any of us 
want it continued in peacetime. 

New Jersey Rating Law 

“Fortunately, the present state ad- 
ministration and the Republican major- 
ity in the legislature anticipated the 
possible adverse effects of this Supreme 
Court ruling, which reversed a principle 
of seventy-five years’ standing. Accord- 
ingly, a bill was introduced by Senator 
Darton of Passaic County and passed 
by the legislature providing for safe 
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and sane state regulation of the estab- 
lishment and application of insurance 
rates. When the bill came to my desk | 
was convinced that it was in the best in- 
terests of the insurance business as a 
whole and it gave me great pleasure to 
approve it. It is now Chapter 27 of the 
Laws of 1944 

“This seems to be an appropriate oc- 
casion to commend the New Jersey As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents for its 
active support of this measure and for 
the prompt recognition of the situation 
by Commissioner Agger of the Depart- 
ment of Banking and Insurance.” 

Insurance Men Answer Edge 

It is understood through qualified 
sources that Governor Edge is _ being 
adviscd of his incorrectness of infor- 
mation upon which he based some of 
his remarks concerning the liability of 
insurance companies for tidal wave 
losses in New Jersey and their proce- 
dure in promptly adjusting and paying 
claims. 


MORETON APPOINTS OHIO MEN 








Names Six Members of Newly Affiliated 
Association to Committees of the 
National Organization 
Six members of the Ohio Association 
of Insurance Agents, now an affiliate of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, have been appointed to the 
present standing committees of the Na- 
tional Association, President Fred A. 

Moreton, Salt Lake City, announces. 

J. F, Van Vechten, president and state 
national director of the Ohio association, 
and president of the McIntosh-Bowers- 
West Co., Akron, will serve on the Fac- 
tory Insurance Association conference. 

The other appointments are: 

Gustav May, Gustav May & Co., Cin- 
cinnati, educational committee; West 
Shell, president, A. W. Shell & Co., Cin- 
cinnati, fire prevention; Harry T. Min- 
ister, McElroy- Minister Agencies, Col- 
umbus, constitutional revision; John W. 
Barrett, president, The Rickey- Barrett 
Co., Cleveland, agency qualification laws; 
C. L. Krum of Benner & Co., Cleveland, 
financed accounts committee. 


PAST PRESIDENTS ON — 
Most of -the living past presidents 
the New Jersey Association were pres 
ent at the annual meeting last Friday. 
These included Fred J. Cox, still one 
of the most active members of the as- 
sociation; Harry L. Godshall, Tho 7 

W. Cocker, Harvey B. Nelson, Alan \ 





Livingston, C, Stanley Stults, Herbert 
A. Faunce, H. Donald Holmes, Theo- 
dore S. Brown, Alfred Christie and 


William D. O’Gorman. A wire was rea 
to the convention from Roger F. Mur- 
ray, who was president about twerty- 
five years ago. 


J. E. BURNSIDE RESIGNS |. 

E. Burnside has resigned as presi- 
dent of the Southeastern Fire Insur- 
ance Co, and vice president of the Auto 
Finance Co., Charlotte, N. C., to become 
president of the newly organized Char- 
lotte Finance Co. 
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} * YEARS AGO, the great white 


oak which had served as a hiding place for 
Connecticut’s Charter was still standing. It 
was however but a shell of its former sturdy 
self. Time and the elements had contrived to 
enlarge enormously the hollow which had 
sheltered that valuable document on that 
critical Allhallow Eve in 1687. It was so 
large, in fact, that visitors often climbed into 
the cavernal space. Some did it undoubtedly 
to feel a closer association to that historic 
incident. Some did it as a boyish and boister- 
ous stunt. 

It was in this latter spirit that, from New 
Haven on September 22, 1854, came two 
companies of visiting firemen, to the foot of 
the tree which had been the focal point of 
gatherings by the Indians long before white 
men had arrived. A challenge was issued as to 
which company could manage to squeeze the 
greater number of its members into the hole 
in the trunk. It is reported that of the first 





company, twenty-four men crammed their 
contorted bodies into those narrow confines. 
Not to be outdone by this human jig-saw 
puzzle, the second company fitted twenty- 
eight of its members into that hallowed 
hollow. 


x *k *& 


The ninetieth anniversary of this relatively 
unimportant bit of history serves as a re- 
minder of a condition of considerable im- 
portance to owners of property. Many persons 
are squeezing large present-day values into the 
limited protection of a fire policy written 
years ago. In the meantime the replacement 
value of property has increased; many items 
of furniture, clothing and equipment have 
been added to the household inventory. 

Check up on your client’s fire insurance 
policies and be sure that they have as much 
protection today as they would want to have 
the day after a fire. 


The CHARTER O4K Free INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford, Connecticut. 
ONE OF THE TRAVELERS COMPANIES 
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Purmort Is President 
Of American Institute 


HE SUCCEEDS JOHN A. NORTH 





New Head Is President of Central 
Manufacturers’ Mutual; Arthur 
Goerlich Elected Secretary 





The board of trustees of the Ameri- 
can Institute for Property and Liability 
Underwriters on September 29 elected 
L. G. Purmort as president and Arthur 
C. Goerlich as secretary. Mr. Purmort, 
who is president of the Central Manu- 
Mutual and has been 
secretary of the American Institute, 
succeeds John A. North, vice president 
of the Phoenix of Hartford, as presi- 
Mr. North was president the last 
two years. Mr. Goerlich is educational 
director of the Insurance Society of 
New York and has been on the Ameri- 
can Institute’s executive committee. 

The board also elected Thomas W. 
Sweeney to serve as a trustee of the 
Institute to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of Julian Lucas. Mr. Sweeney 
is vice president of H. Mosenthal & 
Son and is a director of the Insurance 
Brokers’ Association of New York. He 
is a past president of both the Insurance 
Federation of New York and the New 
York State Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

The members of the board whose 
terms expired were reelected for three 
years and the other officers of the In- 
stitute were reelected for one year. 

Twelve Persons Receive CPCU 
Designation 


facturers’ who 


dent. 


The board also awarded the Char- 
tered Property Casualty Underwriter 
(CPCU) designation to twelve persons 
who successfully fulfilled the Institute’s 
requirements this year. It is interesting 
to note that this is a 100% increase over 
last vear. Moreover, the geographical 
distribution is nation wide, as may be 
seen from the following list of names 
and addresses of those who received the 
award: 

Robert B. Ayres, Chicago; Walter W. 
Bennett, Los Angeles; James R. Dal- 
ziel, Placerville, Calif.; Manuel H. Don- 


chin, Chicago; Leslie J. Flora, Chi- 
cago; Myron E. Herzog, Chicago; 
David S. Jamieson, Covington, Tenn.; 


Edward H. Kingsbury, St. Albans, N. 
Y.; Robert I. McWilliams, Los Angeles; 
William C. Smith, Jr., Wilmington, Del. ; 
Elmer L. Werner, St. Louis, and Samuel 
J. Williams, Jr.. Newark, N. J. 

A total of 120 persons took 263 ex- 
aminations. This compares with ninety 
persons who took 206 examinations in 
1943. The 120 examinees were dis- 
tributed among twenty-two states, the 
District of Columbia and Hawaii and 
examinations were conducted at thirty- 
three locations. 

Other Examination Results 

The ratio of examinations receiving 
passing grades improved slightly com- 
pared with last year. One hundred and 
seventy-two examination papers or 
65.4% were passed; 64.6% passed in 
1943. 

Fifteen persons, the same number as 
last year, attempted all five examina- 
tions, but only three succeeded in their 
attempt. The remaining nine persons 
who this year completed the series of 
five examinations had passed one or 
more last year. Fortunately most can- 
didates follow the advice of the Insti- 
tute and spread the work over several 
years. Thus forty-one persons took only 
one examination, forty-eight took two 
examinations, fourteen sat for three ex- 
aminations, and only two persons at- 
tempted four examinations. 

In addition to the eighteen persons 
who have now received the CPCU 
designation, there are 107 others who 


have successfully completed one or more 
of the examinations. Of these, six have 
been credited with passing four exam- 
received 

forty- 


twenty-four have 
three examinations, 


inations, 
credit for 


Harold M. Hess to Speak 
At Accountants’ Meeting 


Harold M. Hess, manager of the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange, will be 
one of the principal speakers at the fifth 
annual conference of the Insurance Ac- 
countants’ Association at the Hotel New 
Yorker on Thursday and Friday, Octo- 
ber 5-6. Mr. Hess will speak on Friday 
afternoon on the subject of fire rating. 
Other speakers at that session will in- 
clude John Mitchell of the Uniform 
Printing & Supply Co., Valdo Volta and 
J. M. Donovan. 

The meeting was opened Thursday 
morning with the president’s address 
and committee reports. These were fol- 
lowed by discussions on technical sub- 
jects. The Friday morning session will 
also be devoted to discussions on ac- 
counting subjects. 





May Apply New Dwelling 
Changes to Old Fire Forms 


The New England Advisory Board 
and the New England Fire Insurance 
Rating Association are expected to issue 
a joint statement soon that provisions 
of the new dwelling form shall be con- 
sidered a part of existing insurance on 
one and two-family dwellings as of Sep- 
tember 1. 

The Eastern Tornado Association is 
being asked to formulate a uniform rule 
setting a time limit before a windstorm 
during which insurance may not be 
bound. Such a _ rule, the Advisory 
Board, consisting of local agents, would 
avoid embarrassment for companies, 
agents and assureds after a loss. 





W. H. Russell Promoted 
To Rank of Army Captain 


William H. Russell, former member of 
the staff department of the Insurance 
Co. of North America at its head office 
in Philadelphia, now orenance officer of 
a heavy bombardment group now sta- 
tioned in Southern Itaiy, has been pro- 
moted from first lieutenant to captain 
in the Army. This group, the oldest 
American air unit overseas, has been in 
active operation since early in the Afri- 
can campaign. A _ presidential citation 
and later a cluster to ‘the citation were 
awarded this unit first for the attack on 
Ploesti and second for performance in 
the middle eastern theatre of operations. 
As a member of the group, Captain Rus- 
sell is entitled to wear the Distinguished 
Unit Badge and cluster signifying these 
citations. 

Captain Russell enlisted as a private 
in January, 1942, and wom an appoint- 
ment to Officers Candidate School at 
Aberdeen, Md., graduating as a second 
lieutenant in September of that year. 
For his work in Africa as ordnance offi- 
cer for an advanced fighter group, he 
was awarded the Legion of Merit, one 
of the first men to be so honored. 





three for two examinations, and thirty- 
four have passed one examination. 

Age and Insurance Experience of 

Examinees 

The average age of examinees and 
also their years of insurance experience 
is relatively high. Only twelve of the 
120 persons who took examinations are 
under thirty years of age, whereas thir- 
teen are over fifty years of age, and 
thirty-eight range from forty-one to 
fifty years of age. The average age of 
the twelve candidates who received the 
CPCU designation is approximately 
forty years. Eighty-nine candidates have 
had over ten years of insurance experi- 
ence and only thirteen have had less 
than five years. 

The twelve persons who completed all 
the requirements for the designation 
will receive their diplomas at presen- 
tation exercises to be conducted in New 
York, Chicago and Los Angeles. These 
cities were selected as the three most 
convenient locations for the successful 
candidates. 


INCREASE OF RISK WARRANTY 





Court Holds Repair Work to Roof of 
House Did Not Constitute 
Increasing of Hazard 
Action on a fire policy covering a 
dwelling house was defended on the 
ground that a warranty in the policy 
that the hazard would not be increased 
by the insured was breached by his re- 
moving a substantial portion of the 
roof of the building before the fire. The 
trial court, sitting without a jury, found 
that the hazard had not been increased 
by any means within the control and 
knowledge of the insured and rendered 
judgment for the plaintiff for the 

amount of a fire loss. 

The tearing down of one of the front 
posts of the house and making a hole 
in the roof of the building about the 
size of a window shade and larger than 
a barrel head did not convince the court 
that the warranty had been breached. 
The evidence as to the size of the hole 
conflicted. The removal of a small part 
of the roof for repair or otherwise 
would not constitute a breach of the 
provision. : 

After insured tore the hole in the 
roof, about two months before the fire, 
his wife slept at her daughter’s at 
night, about a block away, her boarders 
having left because of the hole in the 
roof, her furniture remaining in the 
house. Under these circumstances the 
trial court was held justified in holding 
that the property did not become “va- 
cant or unoccupied” within the meaning 
of the policy. General Mfrs. Mut. v. 
Cheek, Alabama Court of Appeals, 18 
So. 2d 806. The Alabama Supreme 
Court denied certiorari to review the 
case, 18 So. 2d 809. 





N. Y.. Proclamation Backs 
Fire Prevention Week 


Lieutenant and Acting Governor Joe 
R. Hanley of New York has issued a 
proclamation designating October 8-14 
as Fire Prevention Week. In his proc- 
lamation he says: 

“While our men in the theatres of 
war all over the world are meeting and 
defeating our ruthless enemies, we have 
one foe on the home front which con- 
tinues to challenge our best efforts. 
That enemy is fire. In the past year 
catastrophes involving flames and ex- 
plosions took a heavy toll, a needless 
toll, of American lives and property. 
Many of these preventable conflagra- 
tions have seriously hampered the war 
effort of the nation. Most of them 
could have been averted by care and 
vigilance. 

“This care and vigilance must be ex- 
erted not only by the authorities of the 
state, the cities and all the communities 
throughout the state, but by every 
single private individual. The need for 
this care and vigilance cannot be em- 
phasized too heavily or too often. 

“Actually we need to exert this 
watchfulness every single day of the 
year. But in order to call attention to 
the matter, it is fitting to set aside a 
period of each year for the purpose. 

“Now, therefore, I, Joe R. Hanley, 
Lieutenant and Acting Governor of the 
State of New York, do hereby proclaim 
that the week from October 8th to 14th 
be set aside as Fire Prevention Week, 
and I urge every patriotic citizen, 
every public authority, all civic bodies 
and all educators, the pulpit, the press, 
and the radio to emphasize and drama- 
tize for the benefit of our people the 
grave dangers attendant upon uncon- 
trolled fire in the home, on the farm, 
in industry and in business; and I fur- 
ther direct the appropriate agencies of 
the state to cooperate with all our citi- 
zens in initiating programs for the at- 
taining of these objectives.” 





COMMITTEE HEARS JOHNSTON 


Eric A. Johnston, president Chamber 
of Commerce of U. S., addressed the in- 
surance committee of the Chamber at 
its meeting September 21 in Washing- 
ton, 
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N. A. HONORS TWO AGENCIES 





Diemand Presents Awards to Church 
Agency, Paris, Ill., and Wilkes 
Bond, Lawrenceburg, Ky. 

The Frank A. Church Insurance 
Agency, Paris, Ill., and Wilkes Bond & 
Co., Lawrenceburg, Ky., are recipients 
of honorary certificates presented by 
President John A. Diemand of the In- 
surance Co. of North America, in recog- 
nition of continuous representation of 
the company for twenty-five years or 

more. 

The Church agency was established in 
1886 by Alfred Tanner and at his death 
was taken over by his sons, Everett and 
Walter Tanner. Subsequently, Everett 
Tanner relinquished his interest to his 
brother and when Walter Tanner died 
in 1919. Frank A. Church, Sr. purchased 
the agency. In 1940, because of his 
father’s ill health, Frank A. Church 
took over the business which he oper- 
ates under the agency’s slogan, “Go to 
Church for Insurance.” 

Wilkes Bond, a native of Anderson 
County, Ky., acquired a reputation in 
his boyhood as a trainer of horses and 
assisted in the first schooling of Gypsy 
Queen, famous show mare. After a 
period of school teaching, he entered 
the insurance business in 1907, joining 
Hart-Wallace & Co., Shelbyville, to so- 
licit farm business. The next year he 
opened his own agency at Lawrence- 
burg and in 1909 he and Mrs. Bond pur- 
chased R. H. Lillard & Co., an old and 
well-known agency. In 1910, Mr. and 
Mrs. Bond were appointed agents of the 
North America and nine years later the 
agency name was changed to Wilkes 


Bond & Co. 
New York Board Reports 


Increase in Fire Losses 


The New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers handled incurred losses, other 
than riot, of $677,674 in August, com- 
pared with $179,945 in the same month 
last year, according to Secretary |. ©. 
Niver of the committee on losses and 
adjustments. On August 1 and 2, 1943, 
serious riots occurred in the Negro sec- 
tions of Harlem and these resulted in 
claims of nearly $900,000. Excluding riot 
losses, incurred losses increased in 
amount this August by 276%. Including 
the riot claims there was a decrease of 
36% as there were no riot claims last 
month. With the riot claims the Au- 
gust, 1944, figures were $677,674 against 
$1,065,042 a year ago. a: 

For the first eight months of this 
year incurred losses, including riot, 
amount to $3,348,379, against $3,554,003 
in the same period of 1943, a decrease of 
nearly 7%. Excluding riot losses, losses 
handled by the board this year amount 
to $3,348,379 (showing there have been 





‘no riot losses this year) against $2,- 


702,906 in the first eight months of 1%8, 
an increase of 24%. 
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Herbert L. Brooks Is 
Elected President 


FRANKENBACH MADE CHAIRMAN 





Unger Becomes Secretary-Treasurer; 
Executive Committee Members and 
Vice President Elected 





Herbert L. Brooks, vice president of 
the Jos. M, Byrne Co. of Newark, was 
elected president of the New Jersey 
Association of Insurance Agents at the 
annual meeting last week. He was ad- 
vanced from chairman of the executive 
committee, a post he held for the last 
year, Charles H. Frankenbach of West- 
field was elected chairman of the execu- 
tive committee and Herbert A. Faunce 
of Atlantic City, a past president of 
the state association, continues as state 
national director. Charles J. Unger of 
Jersey City was elected secretary-treas- 
urer, succeeding Theodore S. Brown of 
Perth Amboy. 

Membership on the executive commit- 
tee was altered considerably at last 
week’s meeting. Following are the pres- 
ent members other than Chairman 
Frankenbach: F. Roy Baxter, Phillips- 
burg; George J. Borgos, Kearny; John 
C. Conklin, Hackensack; George E. 
Jamison, Bloomfield; J. Clarence Ma- 
dara, Camden; Alfred C. Sinn, Clifton 
and retiring President Edward F. Wal- 
ton, Trenton. Those who retired from 
the committee were Past President Wil- 
liam D, O’Gorman, Newark; William F. 
O’Brien, Passaic, who is editor of the 
New Jersey Agent; J. Sennett Holston, 
Woodbury; Clarence Lofberg, Teaneck, 
and Charles S. Burke, Jersey City. 

County Vice Presidents 

The following were elected county vice 
presidents: 

Atlantic County, Granville H. Steel- 
man, Atlantic City. 

Bergen County, Edward P. Kinchley, 
Little Ferry. 

surlington County, Howard F. Knight, 
Moorestown, 

_Camden County, Emil C. Hessert, Jr., 
Camden, 

Cape May County, Roland Steelman, 
Ocean City. 

Cumberland County, J. Herbert Fithian, 


Bridgeton, 
C. Oberman, 


_Essex County, 
Newark. 

Gloucester County, Miss Ada E, Wil- 
kins, Woodbury, 

Hudson County, Irving C. Johnson, 
Bayonne. 

Hunterdon County, George R. Parker, 
Flemington. 
_ Mercer County, Leon M. Schlicher, 
I renton, 

_ Middlesex 
Carteret, 

Monmouth County, Alfred E. Blake- 
man, Spring Lake. 

Morris County, G, Kimball Coleman, 
Chatham, 

Ocean County, Menashe Rabinowitz, 
I akewood, 

Passaic County, Fred Hoelscher, Pat- 
erson, 

Salem County, O. W. Acton, Salem. 
_oomerset County, Conrad C. Schmelz, 


Somerville, 
Sussex Harry E. Watt, 
Union County, Edward L. Hedenberg, 


Franklin, 
Cranford. 
Albert B. Craig, 


Stacey 


County, Charles Chlott, 


County, 


_ Warren 
Blairstown, 
Herbert L. Brooks 
Ir. Brooks is vice president and a 
“irector of the well-known Newark 
axency of Jos. M. Byrne Co. and serves 
as head of the casualty department, He 
's popular throughout the state and his 
ccction as president meets with wide 
favor. Mr, Brooks entered insurance 
with the Compensation Rating and In- 
x ection Bureau of New Jersey in 1917, 
'€ year it was organized. After three 


County, 





HERBERT L. BROOKS 


years of training there he joined the 
Globe Indemnity and remained with that 
company eight years. He resigned to 
join the Jos. M. Byrne Co. and for the 
last fifteen years has been in charge of 
casualty production and underwriting. 
For many years Mr. Brooks has been 
active in agents’ association work. He is 
a past president of the Essex County 
Association of Insurance Agents and 
has been general chairman of convention 
committees when the state association 
has met in Newark. In 1941 he was 
elected national councillor to the Na- 
tional Association from New Jersey and 
a year ago became chairman of the 
state association’s executive committee 
of which he had been a member previ- 
ously. Mr, Brooks is a bachelor and 
resides in East Orange with his mother. 


Charles H. Frankenbach 


Frankenbach is associated with 
Pearsall in the Westfield, 


Mr. 
Donald M. 


CHARLES H. FRANKENBACH 


J., agency of Pearsall & Franken- 


bach, Inc. Mr. Pearsall is also active 
in the state association and was for- 
merly chairman of the membership com- 
mittee. A native of New Jersey, Mr. 
Frankenbach entered insurance in 1927 
in Westfield with Mr. Pearsall, who was 
then operating his own agency. 

About twelve years ago Mr. Franken- 
bach joined the agents’ association. He 
is a past president of the Union County 
Association, having served three terms. 
With the state organization he has been 
on the executive committee three years 
and was chairman of the important 
qualification law committee and a mem- 
ber of the public relations committee 
during the last yegr. He is married and 
the father of two sons, Charles, Jr., 17, 
and Theodore, 14, 

Charles J. Unger 

Mr. Unger is secretary-treasurer of 

the Nelson General Agency of Jersey 


(Continued on Page 34) 





Gov. Edge Warns of Possible Bad 


Public Feeling on Hurricane Losses 


Governor Walter E. Edge of New 
Jersey caused considerable consterna- 
tion in fire insurance company and 
agency circles when he declared in a 
“note of warning” in his talk before the 
meeting of the New Jersey Association 
of Insurance Agents at Trenton last Fri- 
day that insurance public relations may 
be injured if companies do not pay ex- 
tended coverage claims on ocean front 
property arising from the recent hurri- 
cane. He said he had been informed 
that insurance policies are so conflicting 
in phraseology that it was indicated 
that most companies will not accept lia- 
bility for damage caused by rising water 
at the seashore. 

If the final decision by the companies 
is that such damage does not come un- 
der the policies “it will create a_bad 
public opinion feeling,” Governor, Edge 
said. 

Hears of Dissatisfaction 

“I have heard considerable dissatis- 
faction among property owners who 
paid premiums for years in the belief 
their property was protected from dam- 
age caused by the recent storm only to 
be confronted with technical quibbling 
as to what constituted a tidal wave or 
hurricane and whether damage was 
caused by wind, water or a combina- 
tion of both,” he continued. 

While the Governor said he knew in- 
surance policies do not insure against 
tidal destruction, nevertheless in con- 
nection with risks om the seacoast if 


there is a hurricane and rain the ocean 
is bound to contribute to the damage 
done. “If any questions are to be raised 
after a loss has occurred it was not 
right in the first place for the compan- 
ies,’ Governor Edge continued, “to ac- 
cept risks through agents along shore- 
fronts.” He said he was making no defi- 
nite statement beyond drawing this 
matter to the insurance business but 
went on to state that “if these claims 
are thrown out there will be a trouble- 
some reaction. 

“While some insurance companies may 
feel temporarily elated by getting out 
of the payment of just claims on such 
a basis,” he concluded, “my own opinion 
is that the insurance companies will be 
much better served in the long run if 
they endeavor to build up public con- 
fidence by prompt payment of such 
claims in the hope of stimulating more 
property owners to seek such protec- 
tion. 

Democratic Position on Insurance 

“In the light of the recent United 
States Supreme Court decision,” con- 
tinued Governor Edge, “which in effect 
recognized the insurance business as in- 
terstate commerce I would like to ask 
just what significance we should attach 
to the pointed omission by the Democra- 
tic party of its former belief in state 
supervision. Bearing in mind, that the 
Democratic platform, which refrained 
from any stand on insurance, came after 

(Continued on Page 26) 





Watson on Fire Form 
Changes in New Jersey 


RULE BOOK OUT THIS MONTH 





Proposed Nationwide Broad Dwelling 
Form Not to Be Used; Will 


Have Own Provisions 





[he proposed uniform nationwide 
broad dwelling house fire form, now 
used in many states, will not be ap- 


proved in New Jersey, Leon A. Watson, 
manager of the New Jersey Schedule 
Rating Office, told the annual meeting 
of the New Jersey Association of Insur- 
ance Agents at the Stacy-Trent Hotel 
in Trenton last Friday. He said such a 
form would be mandatory and in sev- 
eral respects it is not as broad as present 
coverage in New Jersey. If this form 
is made optional at some future date 
some of its provisions may be incor- 
porated into the New Jersey rule book 
he said. : 

The rating office, Mr. Waston said, 
also is not adopting the new extended 
coverage form at the present time. 

_ Mr. Watson, who this month is mark- 
ing his thirty-fourth anniversary with 
the rating organization in New ‘Jersey, 
said, however, that a dwelling house 
policy for New Jersey, a standard form 
of fire policy with dwelling house pro- 
visions, has been approved by the New 
Jersey Department of Banking & Insur- 
ance and will be available soon to agents. 

The new fire rules are in the hands 
of the Insurance Department for ap- 
proval, Mr, Watson continued. Nearly 
all pages of the book have been revised, 
although many changes are minor in 
character, to be in conformity with the 
new rating association law. Some of 
the rules will be effective October 16 and 
others on January 1, 1945. He urged 
agents not to order large supplies of 
new poliices, but only enough for a few 
months, as due to the paper shortage 
orders for a full year’s supply cannot 
be filled. : 

Favors Broad Protection 

Discussing public relations Mr. Wat- 
son said that offering the broadest pos- 
sible coverage at the lowest reasonable 
rates is the best way to improve public 
relations. He said insurance should be 
offered against any and every peril, at 
a price commensurate with the risk. A 
buyer then can get what he wants, if 
he is willing to pay fg it, and cannot 
claim insurance companies failure to 
offer full protection. 

There will be no general reduction in 
fire rates in New Jersey at the present 
time, Mr. Watson stated. Rather the 
rating office will try to remove inequities 
and inequalities. In several years if it 
is found that insurance companies are 
making too much money then a general 
rate reduction would certainly be justi- 
fied in the public interest, Mr. Watson 
said, but at present no such general 
cut in rates is warranted. 





UNION COUNTY HONORED 


The Wilson Memorial Trophy, pre- 
sented annually to a county associa- 
tion for excellent work done, was 
awarded to Union County for its assist- 
ance in the state legislative program, 
for increase in membership and general 
cooperation with state activities. Presi- 
dent Wesley Braunsdorf of Westfield 
accepted the trophy for the county as- 
sociation. 


PRESENT WATCH TO WALTON 

Retiring President Edward F. Walton 
was presented with a handsome wrist 
watch by the association as a token of 
sincere appreciation for his fine leader- 
ship and the self-sacrifice required in 
being the head of the organization. 
The presentation was made by George 
Jamison of Newark. 
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Chamber of Commerce Explains wo 
Proposals of Marine Underwriters 


losses that may be availed of, produces 


The insurance committee of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
announced last week, as published in 
these columns, that it had adopted two 
recommendations of importance to ma- 
rine underwriters. One seeks to prevent 
recurrence of huge foreign trade losses, 
uch as prevailed after the last war, 
and the other proposes amendments to 
the Federal revenue laws. These were 
suggested by the marine insurance com- 
mittee headed by William D. Winter. 
[In connection with these recommenda- 
tions, the insurance committee says: 

“Recommendation No. 1 calls attention 
to the large losses that were incurred in 
the foreign trade boom following World 
War I—losses that were costly to banks, 
shippers, steamship companies, export- 
ers and importers and also marine un- 
derwriters who often were saddled with 
large claims, which, with little founda- 
tion in fact, had been certified by under- 
writers’ agents or had been paid by 
foreign settling agents. 

Banking, Insurance, Credit Losses After 
Last War 


“In every port of the world new firms 
sprang up, inexperienced in the handling 
of cargoes. In the haste to get goods 
forward, proper safeguards with respect 
to packing were ignored, credits were 
entered into without adequate knowledge 
of the buyer and in general unsound 
conditions were fostered. 

“To avoid a repetition of such losses 
in the unprecedented expansion in for- 
eign trade that is believed probable fol- 
lowing World War II, the marine in- 
surance section recommended that the 
national chamber and its various con- 
cerned departments and committees 
working with associations and firms in 
foreign trade, banking, shipping, insur- 
ance, etc., take immediate steps to de- 
velop and re-emphasize safe measures 
and procedures with respect to packag- 
ing of goods, use of reliable steamship 
lines, sales terms, credits, insurance, etc. 

“The report called attention to the 
possibility that the war with Germany 
may be concluded at an early date and 
stated the conviction that there is no 
time to be lost in laying this sound 
foundation in preparation for the proba- 
bility of unprecedented volume of for- 
eign trade; otherwise the losses that will 
be incurred could be even far more seri- 
ous than those that occurred following 


World War I. 
Revenue Law Amendment 


“Recommendation No. 2 called atten- 
tion to the fact that marine insurance, 
in common with the durable goods in- 
dustry and several other fields of busi- 
ness vital to the national economy, oper- 
ates under long-profit cycles embracing 
periods of substantial or catastrophic 
losses. It cited the possibility that, fol- 
lowing the present war, marine under- 
writers may be called upon to settle big 
accounts of delayed claims arising out 
of unavoidable wartime conditions. 

“The present Federal revenue laws al- 
low a net operating loss to be carried 
back or forward for only two years, 
which produces equitable results only in 
businesses having only short profit cy- 
cles, or occasional losses not large in re- 
lation to profits from normal operations 
in such a narrow span. The short pe- 
riod within which such net operating 


great hardship and inequity in busi- 
nesses having long-profit cycles embrac- 
ing periods of substantial or catastrophic 
losses, resulting often in the imposition 
of an income tax upon that which is not 
in truth and in fact income, as well as 
eae unfair distribution of tax bur- 
den. 

“It is, therefore, recommended that 
the chamber urge that Congress to 
make more adequate provision for bal- 
ancing operating losses against income 
before imposition of income tax and 
that Section 122 (B) of the Internal 
Revenue Code be amended by substitut- 
ing a six-year carry-forward in lieu of 
the present inadequate provision for a 
two-year carry-forward, and that the 
present two-year carry-back be _ re- 
tained.” 





Ultramar 
(Continued from Page 25) 


and service department of the London 
& Lancashire. In 1935 he became the 
New York representative of the insur- 
ance department of the Trust Company 
of Cuba, Havana, general agent for sev- 
eral United States fire and casualty com- 
panies. In this position he became ac- 
quainted with the Latin American field. 
He joined the staff of Overseas Offices, 
Inc., as vice president in 1943. 

Assistant Secretary Thomas has been 
in insurance twenty-three years, having 
served in reinsurance work with the 
Globe & Rutgers and Pearl Assurance 
and has also acted as consultant on re- 
insurance matters. Assistant Treasurer 
Martinez, active treasurer of Ultramar, 
has had more than fifteen years of ac- 
counting and insurance experience with 
Lloyds, New York, with Price Water- 
house Co. and George Nikola & Co., Inc. 

Mr. Happenie, assistant production 
head, is new to insurance, but was a 
commission agent in the exporting and 
importing field for some years, dealing 
with Latin America. 





JOHN W. SMITH DIES 
John Walter Smith, 85, insurance 
broker of Waynesboro, Va., died Sept. 
17, in Charlottsville, Va. 


Hotel Not Liable for Safe Thefts 
Unless Guests Have Special Receip: 


Certain guests of a hotel in Miami, 
Fla., deposited with the clerk or man- 
ager of the hotel money, jewels and 
precious stones, which were placed in 
the safety deposit boxes provided for 
guests. Soon after these deposits were 
made, armed robbers entered the hotel 
lobby and broke into and looted the 
strong boxes of their contents. The 
guests were paid their respective losses 
by the insurance companies who sued 
the hotel proprietors under the subro- 
gation provisions of their _ policies. 
Three actions were consolidated and 
tried together. Judgment for the de- 
fendants in the Federal District Court 
for Southern Florida was affirmed by 
the Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals, Dick- 
Cleland v. 800 Washington Avenue, Inc., 
143 F. 2d 238. 

_In Florida, the Circuit Court said, the 
liability of an innkeeper or hotel pro- 
prietor for the loss of money, jewels 
and precious stones belonging to guests 
and which have been deposited rests no 
longer simply upon common law prin- 
ciples. It is now regulated by statutes 
in that state. These are: 


Florida Provisions 


“An iron safe shall be kept in every 
hotel in this state for the safe keeping 
of the valuables of its occupants.” Sec. 
510,03 F.S.A. 

“The proprietor or manager of a hotel, 
apartment house, rooming house, or 
boarding house in this state shall in 
no event be liable or responsible for 
any loss of any money, jewelry or 
precious stones of any kind whatever 
belonging to any lodger, boarder, guest, 
tenant or occupant of or in said hotel, 
apartment house, rooming house or 
boarding house, unless the owner there- 
of shall make a special deposit of said 
property and take a receipt in writing 
therefor from the proprietor or mana- 
ger or a clerk in the office of said 
establishment, which receipt shall set 
forth the value of said property * * *” 
Sec. 510,04 F.S.A. 

The defendant hotel kept an iron safe 
where its guests might, if desired, de- 
posit their valuables. 

The question of liability of innkeepers 
and hotel proprietors for embezzlement 
or theft by their officers or employes 
for valuables entrusted to them for 
safe keeping was not before the court 
for decision in this action. 

Guests depositing valuables with hotel 
proprietors and innkeepers in Florida, 
it is held, to avail themselves of pro- 


tection against loss of such valuables 
must follow strictly the mandates o! 
the Florida statutes. “In no event 1] 
an innkeeper or hotel proprietor be re- 
sponsible for loss of money, jewelry or 
precious stones deposited with them 
and belonging to their guests unless 
the owner thereof shall make special 
deposit of said property and take a re- 
ceipt in writing therefor from the pro- 
prietor or manager or a clerk in the 
office of said establishment, which re- 
ceipt shall set forth the value of the 
property.” 

Guests Did Not Comply With Statutes 

Compliance with this statute was not 
made by the guests in this case, so that 
the hotel proprietor was not liable for 
the loss of the valuables. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals cited 
New York cases in support of its deci- 
sion. In one of these, Norris v. Mani- 
schewitz Broadway Central Hotel, Inc. 
(1927), 129 Misc. 329, 221 N.Y.S. 363, it 
was held that where a guest delivered 
a money belt containing more than $500 
to a hotel for safé keeping, without dis- 
closing the contents to the hotel clerk 
or making special written agreement un- 
der Section 200, New York Business 
Law as amended, the hotel keeper’s lia- 
bility was limited to $500. 

In Millheiser v. Beau-Site Co., 120 
Misc. 855, 223 N.Y.S. 733, it was held 
that where jewelry worth more than 
$500 was delivered by a guest to a 
clerk in the defendant’s hotel, without 
stating the value of the property, and 
the guest was given a key to a box 
in the’ safe, the hotel keeper was not 
liable for the full value of jewelry sub- 
sequently stolen by the clerk, but was 
only liable to the extent of $250, as 
provided by Section 200. 





Syracuse Insurance Women 
Hold First Fall Meeting 


The first fall meeting of the Syracuse 
(N. Y.) Insurance Women’s Association 
took place, September 18, at the Onon- 
daga Hotel. Miss Marguerite Fitz- 
patrick, the association’s new president, 
presided. Committee chairmen  an- 
nounced their plans for forthcoming 
activities. Before the meeting began the 
hospitality committee, headed by Miss 
Marjorie Hull. welcomed new members. 

The 1944-45 educational classes _ will 
be resumed October 6. Inland marine 
will be the first course and Robert 
Parke of the Potomac Insurance Co. 
will be the first discussion leader. Miss 
Marion Quigley is chairman of the 
educational program. 
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_F. Walton Sizes Up 
Fine Year of Activity 


PUBLIC RELATIONS HIS KEYNOTE 





N. J. Ass’n Pres, Calls Closer Agent- 
Company Relationship Today a Bene- 
ficial Result of Federal Attack 





President Edward F. Walton, Trenton, 
was in his best form in addressing the 
New Jersey Association of Insurance 
Acvents at the morning session of its 
annual meeting September 29 in Hotel 
Stacy Trent, Trenton. After expressing 
his sincere appreciation to all of his 
keymen for making possible and helping 
him to enjoy a successful administration, 
Mr, Walton sounded the keynote of the 
meeting as Public Relations. He de- 
clared: 

“We must continue to stress the vital 
necessity to the insurance agent of a 
thorough and practical public. relations 
program of our own. There are two 
requisites to which every agent must 
measure up in order to fulfill his indi- 
vidual obligation in any such program. 
(1) he must be capable of rendering a 
real service to his clients, the public. 
He must adequately fill a public need. 
He must be in a position to represent 
himself sincerely to the public as an 
able insurance counsellor. In short, he 
must know his business. 

“2. The agent today, having acquired 
a thorough knowledge of the business, 
must be able to prove conclusively that 
the public interest is the spearhead of 
his insurance thinking and planning. For 
his very self- preservation, he must ac- 
quire a broad picture of insurance and 
be able to defend the whole institution 
of which he is an important part, against 
the threats of government supervision, 
government competition or any other 
unfriendly sources.” 


Strong Public Relations Position 


President Walton 
public relations 


then analyzed the 

position of the New 

Jersey association, both present and in 

the future. He gave high spots of the 

splendid progress which has been made 

since last September, crediting Fred J. 

Cox, of Perth Amboy, and his public 

relations committee for “welding to- 

gether a state-wide organization with 
an unequalled ability to get things 
done.” He declared that the two great 
steps forward of the past year were the 
agen and brokers’ licensing law and 
the rate regulatory law, 

The speaker sized up the licensing law 

“a good one but not perfect” and he 

‘uttoned members present not to enter 
) any discussion of seemingly visible 

iiinor defects in the law without a 

Kn wledge of all the facts. Admittedly, 
said, “this law does not require ex- 

nations of agents already in business 
therefore some agents were frozen 
the business who should have been 
cen out. But happily, the day of the 
ber, bootblack and premium collec- 
is gone,’ 

With the existence of this law, he 
phasized, “we find ourselves in a 
sition for which we have been striving 
last forty years,’ 

Mr. Walton then gave background 

“Ss regarding events leading up to 
sage of the rate regulatory bill, and 
‘ed that the bill was signed two 
mths before the U. S. Supreme Court 

versed its previous decisions that in- 
rance is not commerce. “We find our- 
ves at present in the strongest pos- 
ible position to defend ourselves against 
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PROCOPIO PROMOTED 





Chief of Navy’s Insurance Division Now 
Lieutenant Commander in USNR; 
His Good Work Recognized 
Lieutenant S. F. Procopio, chief of 
the Navy Department’s insurance divi- 


sion, Office of Procurement and Ma- 
terial, Washington, D. C., has been 
promoted to the rank of Lieutenant 


Commander in the United States Naval 
Reserve. 

Lieutenant Commander Procopio has 
served as chief of the Navy’s insurance 
division since December 1, 1943, when 
he succeeded Lester Beck, resigned. 
Mr. Procopio had been on duty in the 
division since June, 1942, and he has 
given a fine demonstration in this time 
of his skill as an insurance man. Before 
entering naval service he was _ asso- 
ciated with the Employers’ Group in its 
New York branch office as an under- 
writer. 





N. Y. FEDERATION TO MEET 





Michelson Announces Date, November 
28, at Hotel Astor; McKay Heads 
Convention Committee 
Gustave R. Michelsen, chairman of the 
executive committee of the Insurance 
Federation of New York, Inc. an- 
nounces that the annual meeting of the 
federation will be held at the Hotel As- 
tor, New York City, November 28. The 
meeting will be opened by President 
William H. Lucas, LeRoy, N. Y., at 10 
a. m., and the annual luncheon will be 
held in the grand ballroom of the As- 

tor at 12:30 p. m. 
Harold L. McKay, superintendent of 
is chairman of the 


agencies, Travelers, 
convention committee. Last year the 
attendance at the annual meeting ex- 


ceeded 1,100 and, according to James R. 
Garrett, vice chairman of the executive 
committee, indications are that attend- 
ance this year will be even greater. 
Serving on the convention committee 
with Mr. McKay are the following: 
Charles S. Ashley, Maryland Casual- 
Walter F. Beyer, Home; LeRoy T. 
i America Fore; Ray S. Choate, 
American Automobile; Clancy D. Con- 
nell, Provident Mutual; John R. Coo- 
ney, Loyalty Group; G. W. Crist, Jr., 
Fidelity & Deposit; Floyd N. Dull, Con- 
tinental Casualty; George H. Duxbury, 
North British & Mercantile; Wallace 
J. Falvey, Massachusetts Bonding; Rich- 
ard V. Goodwin, Fireman’s Fund Indem- 
nity; J. EB. Lewis, Aetna Life; Pelham 
L. McClellan, Mount Vernon; W. G. 
Minner, Zurich ; Alonzo G. Oakley, 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty; 
Courtlandt Otis, Johnson & Higgins; 


C. F. DEMSEY DEAD 





Travelers’ Supervising Adjuster at 55 
John Street. Office in N. Y. Suc- 
cumbs After Long Sickness 


Clement F. Demsey, supervising ad- 


juster of the life, accident and group 
claim departments of the Travelers’, 55 
John Street, 


N. Y. branch, 


died early 


CLEMENT F. DEMSEY 
Wednesday morning, October 4, after a 
long illness. One of the most popular 
men in local A. & H. circles, Mr. Dem- 
sey’s passing will be mourned by many. 
Funeral services are to be held at 4:30 
p. m. today at the Episcopal Cathedral, 
Garden City, L. I 

Mr. Demsey was reaching the best 
years of his career with the Travelers 
when he was taken sick more than a 
year ago. Last spring after a serious 
operation he felt well enough to return 
to the office for a short time but suf- 
fered a relapse. He was regarded as 
one of the best claims men in the metro- 
politan N. Y. area, and his public- 
spirited interest in the business was evi- 
denced by his presidency of the Acci- 


dent & Health Club of New York in 
1942. His was: one of the best regimes 


of that organization. He had previously 
been vice president and chairman of the 
A. & H. Week sales congress. 

Mr. Demsey was fourteen years with 
the Travelers. 





25TH MILESTONE FOR K. W. AKE 

K. W. Ake, New York manager of 
Retail Credit Co., observed his 25th an- 
niversary with the organization October 
5, and a luncheon was given in his honor. 


Arthur Quaranta, Marsh & McLennan; 
William A. Riordan, Automobile Insur- 
ance Co.; A. J. Smith, Zweig, Smith & 
Co.; Franklin Vanderbilt, Indemnity of 
North America. 
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W. B. Joyce Recalls 
Early Days of Suretyship 


SUBMITTED REGULATORY PLAN 





Theodore Roosevelt, Then President, 
* Approved First Government Surety 
Regulation Ever Issued, He Says 





In a tribute this week to the Towner 
Rating Bureau upon observance of its 
thirty-fifth anniversary, William B. 
Joyce, former chairman of the National 
Surety Co. and one of the deans of 
suretyship, said in part: 

“Before the Towner Rating Bureau 
was established, some companies had 
formed a Bureau, which was headed by 
Joseph T. Sinn of Philadelphia, but fear 
of violating the anti-trust laws, and lack 
of cooperation, led to its early abandon- 
ment. Around that time, Leslie M. Shaw 
was Secretary of the Treasury and, 
therefore, I appealed to him to have the 
Government regulate the companies by 
regulating their underwriting limit, etc., 
pointing out the perilous surety condi- 
tions, and explaining that the Govern- 
ment had claims against the City Trust 
Safe Deposit & Surety Co. for about 
$400,000, which it could not. collect. 
Also, some companies were executing 
bonds for more than their entire capi- 
tal and surplus. This startled him and, 
at my request, he called the surety 
companies for conference to discuss my 
proposal for regulation. 

“Practically all of the then execu- 
tives appeared and all violently op- 
posed my plan. I was the only propo- 
nent, and was requested to sit at the 
desk of the secretary to prompt him. 
After a stormy hour or so, he closed 
the meeting, requesting me to remain. 
At his request I then personally drafted, 
in association with S. Hazen Bond, a 
government clerk (now with American 
Surety) the first government surety 
regulation ever issued. 

“Secretary Shaw submitted the regu- 
lation to President Theodore Roose- 
velt, for approval, and notwithstanding 
he was on a trust busting campaign, the 
President recognized public interest de- 
manded such action, obviously holding-to 
the view, that insurance was not Inter- 
state Commerce. 

“By that time the pressure of the In- 
surance Commissioners had gotten very 
strong, because they made examinations 
of many companies and found a dan- 
gerous situation. They demanded action 
by the companies, under threat of tak- 
ing action themselves. 

“The organization of the Surety As- 
sociation and Towner Rating Bureau 
followed.” 





Stone and Lincoln Engage 
In Brief Passage at Arms 


At one of the sessions of the sub- 
committee on Federal legislation of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners at Chicago this week, there 
was a passage at arms between Edward 
C. Stone, Employers’ Liability, of the 
casualty companies’ committee and Le- 
roy A. Lincoln Metropolitan Life, of 
the life companies’ committee, based on 
a difference of viewpoints between life 
companies on one side of suggested Fed- 


eral legislation and fire and casualty 
companies on the other. 
Mr. Stone accused the life compan- 


ies of being inconsistent in their atti- 
tude in not standing behind complete 
exemption of insurance from the anti- 
trust acts. Mr. Lincoln denied that at- 
titude was inconsistent. Mr. Stone said 
the position of the life companies re- 
minded him of the old poem: “Mother 
may I go out to swim? Yes, my dar- 
ling daughter; hang your clothes on a 
hickory limb but don’t go near the 
water.” Mr. Lincoln retorted with a 
story in contrast which emphasized the 
need of protection against dampness. 





MARKS 35TH ANNIVERSARY 

Colonel John P. Mullane, general 
agent, Columbian National Life, Kan- 
sas City, recently completed thirty-five 


years as a general agent for the com- 
pany. 
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300 Attend Impressive 
Funeral of A. D. Reid 


LAUDED AS CASUALTY PIONEER 
Contemporaries Pay Their Respects to 
His Name and Deeds Including Wm. 
Leslie and J. Dewey Dorsett 





Hundreds of friends and admirers of 
\. Duncan president of 
Indemnity, who died last week, 


Reid, retired 
(slobe 
tribute to his name and deeds at 


paid 


he funeral last Saturday afternoon in 


St. Luke’s Episcopal Church, Montclair, 
N. J. 
Reid had 
church and at the time of his death was 


For more than twenty years Mr. 


been a vestryman of this 


senior warden. He was chairman of the 
committee which built the church 
school house and of the committee 


remodeling St. 


than 300 


which had charge of 


Luke’s Church. With more 

attending, the funeral services were im- 
pressive and with three ministers par- 
ticipating. Most of the honorary pall 
bearers were fellow vestrymen of Mr. 


Reid in St. Luke’s Church, with but one 
insurance man among them—Roy N. 
Jenkins, executive vice president of 
\lexander & Alexander, New York 


brokerage house. 


J. Dyer Simpson at Funeral 

When news of the death of Mr. Reid 
reached J. Dyer Simpson, chief general 
manager of the Royal-Liverpool Groups, 
the latter was in Canada. He had but 
shortly before arrived there from New 
York. Mr. Simpson returned to the 
United States in order to attend the 
funeral. 

Mr. Reid’s personal relationship with 
Mr. Simpson and others at 1 Dale 
Street, Liverpool (head office of the L. 
& L. & G.) was a close one. He was 
held in unusually high regard in Liver- 
pool, not only for what he had accom- 
plished with the Globe Indemnity but 
also because of his personal character- 
istics. Mr. Reid made a number of trips 
to Liverpool and spoke there on several 
occasions. Frequently, his fine work 
was picked out for special mention in 
the annual reports of L. & L. & G. 
chairmen. 


Spencer's Farewell to “the Boss” 


Most touching of the tributes to Mr. 
Reid’s memory was that of Kenneth 
Spencer, now executive director of the 
Royal, Globe and Eagle Indemnity Cos., 
who in 1939 succeeded A. Duncan Reid 
as president of the Globe. Mr. Spen- 
cer had been a vice president of the 
company for many years and Mr. Reid 
was to him, personally, a second father 
with all that term implied. Said Mr. 
Spencer in his farewell tribute: 

“"A. D. R’ was usually called ‘the 
Boss’ by the members of what is proudly 
called the ‘Globe Family.’ While the 
title was truly indicative of his leader- 
ship, it was nevertheless a term of 
affection for the many hundreds of 
those who knew his warm heart and 
kindly human qualities. 

“He was a big man: strong and vig- 
orous in mind and body; a broad man 
in his appraisal of men and of affairs; 
courageous in facing facts; imaginative 
and resourceful in the solution of new 
problems. He never resented (indeed he 
welcomed) constructive criticism from 
the humblest member of his staff. He 
always asked from others, and gave 
himself, nothing less than the best each 
individual could give to the job at hand. 
He hated waste, sloth, and incompe- 
tence, but his greatest pleasure and 
pride came from the successes and ac- 
complishments of ‘his boys’ as_ he 
fondly called them. To the collective 
successes of members of the ‘Globe 
Family,’ Mr. Reid always attributed the 
success of the company itself. 

“From the time, thirty-three years 
ago, that he first employed me, Mr. 
Reid was to me, personally, a second 
father with all that term implies. His 
inspiration and example, as executive, 


leader, and friend, will long be felt to 
the benefit of the business he loved and 
to all who knew him.” 


Tributes Paid by Contemporaries 


Mr. Reid’s leadership was particularly 
evident in asSociation affairs through- 
out his career. As one of the organizers 
of the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters, he did much to 
build this organization to its present 
prominence. William Leslie, general 
manager of the bureau, pays the follow- 
ing tribute to this leadership: 

“A. Duncan Reid was loved for his 
genial personality and respected for his 
business ability. He was much more 
than a skilled underwriter and able com- 
pany executive. He was a man of vision 
who devoted much of his time and 
energy to activities designed to improve 
and stabilize the conduct of the casualty 
business in the public interest. He was 
a prime mover in the establishment of 
the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters and served as a 
member of its executive committee up 
to the time of his retirement from ac- 
tive business. His wise counsel and 
his steadfast support of sound prin- 
ciples were alway a strong influence in 
shaping the Bureau’s course of action. 
His death marks the passage of another 
of that little band of pioneers to whom 
the many in the casualty business to- 
day owe so much for its sound develop- 
ment and continued growth.” 


Hailed by Dorsett as First President of 
C. & S. Executives Ass’n 

One of accomplishments of which 
Mr. Reid was the proudest was_ his 
pioneering work in the formation of the 
Association of Casualty & Surety Ex- 
ecutives. It marked the fulfillment of 
one of his dreams for the good of the 
casualty-surety business, and no one in 
the executive ranks of the business was 
ever more enthusiastic about the prog- 
ress of the association. Appropriately 
J. Dewey Dorsett, its general manager, 
expressed the following tribute: 

“A True Statesman of Insurance” was 
lost to his profession and to his coun- 
try with the passing of A. Duncan Reid. 
As one of the prime organizers and first 
president of the Association of Casualty 
& Surety Executives, he established a 
standard which will remain as our mo- 
tivating philosophy and constant aspira- 
tion. 

“His death evoked the deepest sorrow 
among his many friends in the associa- 
tion which he helped to found and to 
lead. He was friend, counsellor and 
benefactor to all of us. As long as in- 
tegrity, courage and vision are remem- 
bered, his name will not be forgotten.” 

J. Arthur Nelson’s Tribute 


J. Arthur Nelson, president, New 
Amsterdam Casualty, was one of Mr. 
Reid’s contemporaries in the truest 
sense of the word. Both were engaged 
about the same time in building their 
respective companies; both had a high 
respect for each other’s ability. Point- 
ing to Mr. Reid as “the outstanding man 
of our business over a period of a quar- 
ter century,” Mr. Nelson said: 

“T had the privilege and good fortune 
of close association of A. Duncan Reid 
during the greater part of his long and 
successful career in the casualty-surety 
business. 

“I esteemed him as one whose per- 
sonal charm endeared him to his 
friends, and as a leader in all endeavor 
for the advancement of the great busi- 
ness to which he devoted his entire bus- 
iness career. He surely was a_top- 
notcher among the leaders of the past 
twenty-five years.” 

Tribute from W. G. Curtis 


As past president of the Interna- 
tional Association of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters and member of its execu- 
tive committee, Mr. Reid was always 
prominent among those attending the 
annual White Sulphur Springs gather- 
ings of this association, jointly held with 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents. One of his golfing partners at 
these White Sulphur meetings was W. 
G. Curtis, president, National Casualty 
Co., who gives the following estimate: 


Surety Cos. Extend Bankers Blanket 
Bondsto Cover Wat Bond Redemptions 


Decision has been reached by the 
Surety Association of America and the 
Towner Rating Bureau whereby all 
banks insured by member companies of 
both organizations under bankers blanket 
bonds are to be automatically protected 
against loss through paying or redeem- 
ing any United States Savings Bonds 
without any additional premium. This 
arrangement, which was announced by 
the American Bankers Association at its 
second war service meeting in Chicago 
last week, became effective October Z. 
It was held by the A. B. A. as “further 
evidence of the cooperation which has 
existed for many years between the 
insurance and protective committee of 
the American Bankers Association, the 
Towner Rating Bureau and the Surety 
Association.” 

It was explained that this B. B, B. 


coverage applies to bonds of Series A 
to E inclusive which shall have been 
forged, counterfeited, raised or other 
wise altered, lost or stolen. 

The special subcommittee on war bond 
redemption of the A. B. A., of which 
Nelson B. O’Neal, vice president, Rigg: 
National Bank, Washington, D. C., is 
chairman, has expressed appreciation 0} 
this solution of one of the important 
aspects of the problem lodged with this 
committee. 

Under the authorization of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, any qualified bank 
may enter into subagency agreements 
with local well-established and reputable 
financial organizations. Coverage similar 
to that being given to the banks will 
also be given to savings and loan asso- 
ciations under their blanket bonds and 
the Federal Home Loan Banks under 
their blanket bonds. 





“A. Duncan Reid’s passing removes 
one of the great figures from our busi- 
ness. I knew him intimately for better 
than three decades, and thus, had plenty 
of opportunity to measure him in busi- 
ness and to enjoy him socially. A big, 
broad-minded Canadian of uncomprom- 
ising integrity, Mr. Reid was blunt and 
outspoken on occasion, and always fear- 
less when enlisted in any insurance 
cause. He was a grand partner and an 
admirable opponent in a golf game, and 
many were the White Sulphur Springs 
convention foursomes that we had to- 
gether. 

“Dynamically vitalized and deeply 
sympathetic, Mr. Reid was generous 1n 
his counsel and advice. Summed up, if 
you had Duncan for a friend he repre- 
sented and delivered all that friendship 
stands for.” 


Haines and Goodwin Pay Respects 


A number of other contemporaries of 
Mr. Reid pay their respects this week 
to Mr. Reid’s memory. J. M. Haines, 
United States manager, London Guar- 
antee & Accident, said: 

“The passing of A. Duncan Reid is a 
great loss to the casualty and surety 
business, for while he had been retired 
for a number of years, his life and 
works undoubtedly had as great an in- 
fluence upon the industry as any other 
man during the period when the cas- 
ualty and surety business was growing 
rapidly and in more or less of a state 
of flux. In addition to being a loyal 
friend and a congenial companion, his 
was a dynamic character and he will be 
sadly missed.” 

Richard V. Goodwin, first vice presi- 
dent, Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, and 
now vice president of the Association 
of Casualty & Surety Executives, said: 

“Mr. Reid devoted the first efforts of 
a vital, vigorous and intellectual per- 
sonality to the growth and development 
of the insurance business. He was as- 
sociated with practically every impor- 
tant movement in its early days. He 
will always be remembered by the men 
with whom he was associated and the 
fruits of his work will be effective long 
after they and the memory have gone.” 


Twenty-Eight Years as Globe’s 
President 


A. Duncan Reid had the extraordinary 
experience of being head of a company 
for twenty-eight years which he had 
seen grow under his direction from 
quarters in a tiny, unfurnished room to 
an organization having (in 1939) total 
admitted assets of $40,000,000. When 
the Globe Indemnity was started in 
1911 its capital was $750,000 and surplus 
paid in $562,500. Mr. Reid’s first title 
was general manager and his first 
offices were at 45 William Street where 
the L. & L. & G. then made its New 
York headquarters. Only room avail- 
able for him was small, almost bare of 
furniture, and this fact was noted by 


his first visitor, Lee J. Wolfe, New York 
actuary, who handed Mr. Reid a pencil, 
saying: “Here’s something to start 
work with.” Mr. Reid framed that pen- 
cil as a good luck omen. 

Under Mr. Reid’s leadership the Globe 
thrived. Impressive figures were ‘given 
at its twenty-fifth anniversary gather- 
ing, held at Westchester Country Club 
in Rye, N. Y., attesting to that fact. 
There, in the presence of 400 agents, 
company officials and other guests, the 
statement was proudly made by Mr. 
Reid that the company had written 
$324,500,000 in premiums from its incep- 
tion until the end of June, 1936. 

When Mr. Reid retired as president 
of the Globe three years later 700 at- 
tended the dinner held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, in his honor, 
including a delegation of insurance ex- 
ecutives from the head offices abroad. 
Toastmaster at this affair was Harold 
Warner, then United States manager 
of the Royal-Liverpool Groups, and 
the occasion was an impressive one. 


Mr. Reid’s Early Days 


A. Duncan Reid was born in Kings- 
ton he got a job in an insurance agency, 
a few months in a law office in Kings- 
ton he jot a job in an insurance agency, 
also selling steamship tickets and real 
estate. The salary was $50 a month. It 
wasn’t long, however, before Mr. Reid 
went into business for himself. Among 
the things he sold was the first cush on 
tire bicycle to make its appearance in 
Kingston. His success attracted atten- 
tion and he became manager of the in- 
surance department in a company in 
the logging and sawmill business. H¢ 
made good there (Rathbun & Co.) and 
after a year and a half met C. D. 
Richardson, then assistant manager, 
London Guarantee & Accident. He was 
persuaded to help him in selling A. & 
H. insurance in factories, and_ before 
long Mr. Reid was the best insurance 
salesman who ever worked in his sec- 
tion of Canada. 

When Mr. Richardson became mana- 
ger of the London Guarantee, A. Dun- 
can Reid succeeded him as_ assistant 
manager after getting permission of the 
Rathbun office. They didn’t want to 
lose their insurance star but an amica- 
ble agreement was reached. 

As a company man Mr. Reid fovnd 
his real metier. A fine judge of men, 
he could teach them how to sell. When 
the Ocean Accident entered Canada in 
1895 Richard Paull of London, general 
manager of the Ocean, came to ‘ne 
Dominion and engaged Mr. Reid as the 
company’s superintendent of agencies. 
In 1900 when the Ocean decided to write 
casualty insurance in the U. S., \J{r. 
Reid joined the New York office at ine 
invitation of Oscar Ising, then 2: 
manager. His title was executive sup¢!- 
intendent. 

Starting with no agents and no staff 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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N. Y. Court Upholds 
Compensation Claims 


UNUSUAL SITUATIONS APPEAR 





Allows Claim of Worker Hurt in Fight; 
Holds Intoxication Not Sole Cause 
of Death of Another 





The Appellate Division of the Su- 
nreme Court of New York, Third De- 
partment, to which all appeals in work- 
men’s compensation cases in the state 
are brought, has just decided nine cases 
in favor of the defendants. Most of the 
appeals were brought by employer and 
‘insurance carrier from awards of the 
State Industrial Board. Some of the 
cases developed some unusual angles. 

One of the cases, Charles Wilson v. 
American Valve Co. and American Mu- 
tual Liability Insurance Co., involved an 
injury resulting from a fight. While the 
claimant was engaged in his work as a 
moulder’s helper, he was injured in a 
fight with a fellow employe which arose 
over a dispute concerning their work. 
The court held that there was sufficient 
evidence that the claimant was not the 
ageressor and that his injury was not 
solely occasioned by his wilful intention 
to bring about injury or death to his 
antagonist and the award for total and 
partial disability was sustained. 

In the matter of the claim of Mrs. 
Marion John (Merwin John, deceased) 
vy. Fairmont Creamery Co. and Ameri- 
can Mutual Liability Insurance Co., evi- 
dence showed that the decedent sus- 
tained accidental injuries from lifting a 
weight in the course of his employment. 
When he was returning by automobile 
from a visit to the company doctor, 
from whom he was receiving medical 
treatment for this injury, he was killed 
as a result of a collision. The court 
sustained the finding of the board that 
his death was a sequence of the accident 
and upheld the award. 

Intoxication Not Sole Cause 


The case of the claim of Valeria 
Holewienko (Frank MHolewienko, de- 
ceased) v. Gimpel Bros., Inc., and New 
\msterdam Casualty Co. was contested 
on the ground that the injuries which 
resulted in the death of the employe 
were occasioned solely by the intoxica- 
tion of the deceased or that when they 
occurred he was not on duty due to in- 
toxication. 

The evidence showed that the de- 
ceased went to work at his usual hour, 
7:30 p. m., and worked about three 
hours, when, being somewhat intoxi- 
cated, he was induced by the employer’s 
foreman to rest or sleep in the cab of a 
truck on the premises; that later when 
another employe was backing a truck 
into the garage during a dimout, “de- 
ceased was crushed against the wall at 
the plant at approximately 1:15 a. m. 
the following day.” Deceased’s where- 
abouts between 10:20 and the accident 
were not otherwise shown by any direct 
evidence, except that when injured he 

Ss some considerable distance from the 
tri uck in which he was last seen. 

“The Industrial Board, as the trier of 

e facts, was justified in refusing to 

| that the evidence established that 
t oxication was the sole cause of the 

urtes and on all the evidence their 
ling to the effect that they arose out 
‘ee in the course of decedent’ s em- 
yment had sufficient support.” 
Decision Reversed 
‘he claim of Eugene Edmonds v. D. 
taian & Son and United States Fi- 
ty & Guaranty Co. was an appeal by 
aimant from a decision disallowing the 
am The claimant, an infant, was em- 
ved in a carpet cleaning establish- 
nent and while operating a mangle ma- 
ne to wring out some of his clothing 
hich had become wet in the course of 
employment, he caught his hand in 
machine and received injuries as the 
ult of which the left forearm had to 
amputated. The claim was disallowed 
% the Industrial Board on the ground 
it the claimant had been forbidden to 
(Continued on Page 38) 
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General Accident Joins Pool 
Of Associated Aviation 


The General Accident is now in the 
aircraft insurance business, having 
joined the Associated Aviation Under- 
writers. This organization is made up 
of forty-one stock casualty and fire in- 
surance companies and 
writing all forms of insurance in which 
the aviation hazard is present. 

General Accident believes that with 
the great increase in commercial use 


specializes in 


_ SUBJECT TO CHANGE 
WITHOUT NOTICE! 








Only honest people, 
or those thought to 


WM. LESLIE LOSES MOTHER 

Sympathy is expressed to William 
Leslie, general manager, National Bureau 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters, in 
the recent death of his mother at her 
home in San Francisco. Mrs. Leslie was 
in her eighties. 





and the individual participation in avia- 
tion anticipated after the war, the mod- 
ern insurance agent will need to be in 
a position to furnish complete aviation 
protection. This realization played a 


large part in its decision to enter the 
aircratt 


field with Associated Aviation. 


RIDDELL CLUB PRESIDENT 

Forrest Riddell, district supervisor of 
the United States F, & G. in Iowa, was 
elected president of the Des Moines 
Casualty & Surety Club at its recent 
annual meeting. He succeeds Ed. Proud- 
foot of the Travelers. 


Ray W. Clearman of American Surety 
Clair 


was named first vice president; 
Ibson of Aetna Casualty & Surety, 
second vice president. Henry Haynes 


secretary-treasurer. Mr 
chairman of 


was reelected 
Proudfoot was named as 
the executive committee. 
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be honest. are bond- 
ed—still thousands 
of Fidelity losses 
are paid monthly. 











Present-day turnover 
in personnel means 
Dishonesty Insur- 
ance was never 


more important. 
























The restraining effect 
of a Fidelity bond aids 
the honest employee to 
remain honest despite 


personal difficulties. 










There is a plan of 
Dishonesty Insur- 
ance designed for 
each employer. Make 
certain you have 
your proper plan. 
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New Jersey Assn. of Insurance Agents’ 


Meeting 





BROOKS’ ACCEPTANCE SPEECH 





Turns Spotlight from Himself to Talk 
About Good Work of Walton, 
O’Brien and Brown 


Herbert Brooks’ first speech as presi- 
dent of the New Jersey 
made a hit because he took the spotlight 


Association 


away from himself and focused it on 
retiring President Walton, Editor Wil- 
liam F. O’Brien and retiring Secretary- 


Treasurer Theodore S. Brown. Pledging 
his best efforts to make the 1944-45 ad- 
ministration of the association a success, 
Mr. Brooks said that involved problems 
must be faced, including the threat of 
Federal “This means alert- 
ness at all times,” he declared. 
Speaking of Editor O’Brien’s job, 
President Brooks said that the member- 
fully appreciate 


intrusion. 


ship probably did not 


that each issue of the “New Jersey 
Agent” represents two solid weeks of 
effort. As to Mr. Brown’s work, he 
said: “No one knows the tedious job 


Somehow he 
and to his 


with which he was faced. 
found the time to do it 
everlasting credit.” 

At this point William G, Heuser, vice 
president for Passaic County, stepped 
up to the platform and presented to Mr. 
Brooks a check for $1110 in advance 
payment of dues in full for his county. 
He won plenty of applause. 

Then Harvey B. Nelson, Jersey City, 
a past president, announced that anyone 
who had any questions in their minds 
regarding savings banks in New Jersey 
could contact him for the answer. He 
is insurance chairman of the New Jersey 
Savings Bank Association. 

Closing events of this session were 
the motion of Don Holmes, Summit, a 
past president, putting on record asso- 
ciation approval of all the acts of the 
Walton administration, and John Conk- 
lin’s motion of thanks to Mr, Walton 
for “his magnificent job as president.” 

30th were unanimously passed. 


New Ofthcers 


(Continued from Page 29) 


City and is associated with Harvey B. 
Nelson, Jr., son of Harvey B. 


Nelson, 





CHARLES J. UNGER 


past president of the state association. 
He has been in insurancé»more than 
twenty years, having started with the 
Automobile Insurance Co. in the New 
York office. After four years there he 
joined Zweig, Smith & Co. and was five 
vears with that agency. Next he served 
for four years with Nelson & Ward Co. 
agency in Jersey City and nine years 


Fred J. Cox in Swan Song Report 
Praises Working Spirit of Association 


Fred J. Cox of Perth Amboy, who 
has done an outstanding job as public 
relations committee chairman of the New 
Jersey Association of Insurance Agents, 
made his swan song report to the annual 
meeting in Trenton last Friday and re- 
ceived an ovation upon its conclusion. 
He felt that as a result of its legislative 
activity of the past year which brought 
about the passage of the licensing bill, 
the rate regulatory bill, standard fire 
insurance policy and personal property 
floater bill, the New Jersey association 
has acquired nationwide prestige. 

In this connection Mr, Cox cautioned 
against changes or amendments in this 
legislation and said: “Those of you who 


are now thinking of making such 
changes should become familiar with 
these laws in operation before doing 


anything.” The speaker then expressed 
the appreciation of the entire association 
for the friendly support given by State 
Senator Charles K. Barton, chairman of 
the Senate’s banking and insurance com- 


mittee. “He’s a true friend of Insur- 
ance,” he said. It was also noted that 
bills in which the association showed 


no sympathetic interest did not become 
law, including unemnlovment compensa- 
tion bills which would have made insur- 
ance agents emploves of the companies. 
Rules Agents Not Employes of Cos. 
The unemployment compensation situ- 
ation has been uppermost of late, said 
Mr. Cox, and there have been hearings. 
The first decision has been handed down 
in which it is ruled that fire insurance 
agents in New Jersey do not perform 
services constituting employment as de- 
fined by the state’s unemnloyment com- 
pensation law. Referee W, C. Nowels 
of the State’s Unemployment Compen- 


sation Commission made this ruling after 
consideration of the petition of the Safe- 
guard, Standard Marine, Law Union & 
Rock, Orient and London & Lancashire. 
The New Jersey association had repre- 
sentatives at the hearings and had coun- 
sel amicus curiae to protect the agents’ 
interest and to cooperate with the com- 
panies in presenting the true complete 
picture. 

As to another pending case, that in- 
volving a casualty company, Mr. Cox 
said “It looks like a tough fight which 
won’t end until November.” 

_Mr. Cox then spoke of the Bailey- 
Van Nuys and Walter bills in Congress, 
and said that while nothing will happen 
until after election, “the prospects are 
good that they will pass.” In his own 
opinion, “it looks as though those sup- 
porting the Bailey bill want to rebuke 
the U. S. Supreme Court fo: everthrow- 
ing a decision of seventy-five years 
standing,” 

History Repeats Itself 

Delving into history Mr. Cox put on 
the record the fact that the New Jersev 
Association back in March, 1913 sub- 
scribed to the principle that there should 
be anti-discriminatory rate laws fash- 
ioned after the Interstate Commerce 
Commission setup. So it was that New 
Jersey was one of the first states to 
put an anti-discriminatory law on its 
statute books. He emphasized, “This 
was sound legislation, and interestingly, 
history repeated itself thirty-one years 
later in the same month of March when 
you again looked ahead and aided in 
the nassage of New Jersey’s rate regu- 
latorv bill.” 

While on this subject, Mr. Cox paid 

(Continued on Page 35) 





MRS. NOLAN’S REPORT 





Points to Investments in War Bonds 
and Stamps Among County Assns.; 
Also Insurance Women’s Work 

President Edward F. Walton of Tren- 
ton, in his annual report to the New 
Tersev association told of manv fine ac- 
complishments of his committees during 
the past year, one of the most pleasing 
ef which was that directed by Mrs. 
Cristine B. Nolan, North Bergen. for 
sale of war bonds and stamps. Mr. Wal- 
ton pointed to her unstinting time given 
to a most commendable project, and 
then quoted from her report the fol- 
lowing: 

1. County associations throughout the 
state bought steadily; many agents 
doubled their purchases and urged their 
office forces to continue buying war 
bonds. 

2. Our agents served in a dual ca- 
pacity—buving bonds and_ influencing 
others to do so as result of their con- 
tacts with service clubs, etc. 

3. Citation award presented to N. J. 
Association for its war bond advertising 
apnearing in “New Jersey Agent.” 

4. Fine work of Insurance Women of 
New Jersev in special July campaign, 
raising $20,750 in war bond purchases 
so as to purchase ten field ambulances 
for our fightins forces. Chairman was 
Mrs. Bertha E. Tomson of Schedule 
Rating Office. 

5. Insurance Women of New Jersey 
(Dagmar Koed of Carteret. president) 
sold total of $332,025 in bonds during 
Fifth War Loan drive. 





ago went with the Nelson General 
Agency when it was formed. 

Mr. Unger is also secretary of the 
Hudson County Association. Married, he 
is the father of two children, Robert, 9, 
and Tanet Lucille, 4. They reside in 


Tenafly. | 


TREASURER BROWN REPORTS 


N. J. Association “in the Black” With 
All Bills Paid and Reserves 
Reestablished, He Says 
Theodore S. Brown, Perth Amboy, 
secretary-treasurer of the New Jersey 
association, reported to the annual meet- 
ing that “we’re in the black with all 
bills paid and reserves reestablished.” 
The figures indicated that the associa- 
tion had made fair profit on operations 
of the “New Jersey Agent”; that the 
strenuous activity in public relations of 
the past year had required an addi- 
tional $6,000 or more which had been 
taken care of by the membership, and 
that a total of $10,946.01 as a reserve 
fund had been invested by the board of 
trustees. Mr. Brown received justified 
praise for his conscientious attention to 
the office of secretary-treasurer. 
Auditing committee of the association, 
in a report read by Committeeman 
George Jamison, indicated that the 
books had been audited and accounts 
approved, and that the bank balance had 

been verified at the bank. 








Engrossed Resolutions for 
Cox and Frankenbach 


Walter A. Schaefer, Newark agency 
head, took the floor at the Trenton 
meeting of the state association to pre- 
sent on behalf of its membership en- 
grossed resolutions to Messrs. Cox and 
Frankenbach, respectively, public rela- 
tions and agency qualifications chair- 
men. Tribute was paid to “the unusual 
skill, patience and, energy of their two 
committees during the past year.” Re- 
tiring President Walton said that every 
county organization in the state con- 
curred with this tribute. 


E. F. Walton Report 





further infiltration from Washington,” 
said Mr. Walton, 
Membership Up to 901 


Attention was next directed to mem- 
bership of the association which is “)] 
today compared with 886 last Septem 
ber, “eloquent evidence of the work of 
Charles Burke, membership chairman.” 
Mr. Walton also thanked county vice 
presidents and local membership chair- 
men for their efforts, predicting that 
the 1,000 mark could be reached a year 
hence. He also offered for consideration 
of the incoming officers “our obligation 
with respect to providing adequate edu- 
cational facilities for prospective mem- 
bers desiring to prepare for the exam- 
ination under our new licensing act.” 

Highspotting committee activities of 
the past year, Mr. Walton spoke highly 
of the fire prevention work done by 
Chairman W. Burton Salisbury and his 
members; also the accident prevention 
progress of Chairman William F. Turner. 
Speaking of the trade association com- 
mittee, headed by Past President Wil- 
liam D, O’Gorman of Newark, he said: 

“Here 1s a committee with unlimited possi- 
bilities. Visualize the advantages that would 
accrue from maintaining, through this commit- 
tee, a close contact with other important trade 
associations. Such a step would certainly con- 
stitute an excellent public trade relation. My 
suggestion to the incoming administration is to 
give prompt, serious thought to this progressive 
step.” 

Observations on the Future 

Closing his report, Mr. Walton put 
the question: “What other business can 
boast a product which is giving the pub- 
lic more and more and costing less and 
less?” He then declared that one bene- 
ficial result of the recent Federal attack 
on insurance has been to bring about 
a closer agent-company _ relationship 
“that would not have been thought pos- 
sible a few years ago.” This movement, 
he remarked, culminated in a meeting 
recently held between a liaison commit- 
tee of the producers and a special com- 
mittee of the Insurance Executives As- 
sociation He then quoted from the 
statement made by President Fred 
Moreton of the NAIA, and said: 

“This represents another great step forward. 
Imagine the headlines such a statement would 
have produced a very few years ago. Whatever 
restrictions and regulations to which eventually 
we may be subjected, let’s never slip back to 
the narrow untenable position which permits 
only of discord and bickering with the com- 
panies whom we ourselves have chosen to 
represent. On the contrary, let’s continue to 
strengthen ourselves and exert our entire in- 
fluence on the companies to do likewise so 
that, working together, the insurance business 
may be put on such a high plane that public 
opinion itself would rise up against any future 
unfair attacks on our business, from wherever 
they may come.” 





Ladies at Meeting 

The New Jersey Association’s annual 
meeting attracted some of the _ best 
known women agents in the state. Head- 
ing the list was Mrs. Ada V. Doyle, 
Caldwell, president of. the National s- 
sociation of Insurance Women; Mrs. 
Cristine Nolan, past president of the 
North Bergen association; Daximar 
Koed, Carteret, president, Insurance 
Women of. New Jersey; Mrs, Thelma 
Fleming, Plainfield, first vice pres.dent 
of the association and program chatt- 
man. In addition, Pfc. Marion C, \\ine- 
gar of the WAC’s was a guest. In 
civilian life she is an associate of \Valter 
Schaefer of Newark. - 

Also attending were Myra Knight, 
Montclair; Mrs, Rose Noack, Garfield; 
Beatrice Caldwell, second vice pres ‘Jent, 
Insurance Women of N. J.; Mrs. Anna 
Ritchie, Paterson, treasurer, and Claire 
McCurry, corresponding secretary, Na- 
tional Association. 
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EMPLOYERS’ GROUP MEETINGS 





Larner and Boyle Conduct Conferences 
in Boston of Field Managers and 
Assistant Managers 





Post-war developments and current 
problems have been the keynote of a 
eries of meetings for resident managers 
‘ast concluded by the Employers’ Group. 
‘he conferences, held at the Algonquin 
Club in Boston, were directed by Ed- 
ward A. Larner, assistant deputy man- 

er and vice president, and Frank W. 
Boyle, superintendent of the home of- 
fice agency and production department. 

The agenda for all meetings included 
some of the following subjects: man- 
power, womanpower, sales promotion 
methods, retrospective rating plans, ex- 
cess liability, aviation insurance, post- 
war automobile fire, theft and collision 
plans. 

In the first group of resident managers 
and assistants who met during the week 
of September 11 were R. L. Haskell and 
William A. Eakin, Illinois; Elwin C. 
Greer and Paul J. Trout, Michigan; H. 
Jordan Dooley and T. M. Buggey, Jr., 
middle department; Robert L. Greene 
and Edwin J. Sutcliffe, New York; 
Frank O. Sargent, John F. Mulhern, 
Jr. and John J. Murrav, New England 
department. 

Among those attending sessions during 
the week of September 18 were Maurice 
T. Crowell, Wisconsin; Franklin H. 
Thuss, Northwestern department; Hu- 
bert L. Blackwell, Southern department; 
Sidney W. Currier, Western Massachu- 
setts; C. F. Bangs, New Hampshire; 
Richard E. Harris, Northern Ohio; 
Thomas F. Casey, Middle-West depart- 
ment; Frank M. Redmond, Florida; Ar- 
thur D. Boutillier, Connecticut ; Clarence 
A. Reynolds, Rhode Island; John A. 
Verdi, Northern New Jersey. 

Those who were present at the last 
group of meetings included C. Otis Flint, 
South Texas; Joseph M. Pernollet, 
North Texas; William Wittkoff, Pacific 
Coast department; Ellsworth C. Knight, 
Marvland-Virginia department: Herman 
R. Egloff, Gulf department; Carver V. 
Williams, Oklahoma; David V. Howie, 
Colorado; Vernon M. Clifton and R. 
Staley Baylor, Carolina denartment; 
lames V. Rice, Kentucky, and R. J. Sco- 
field, District of Columbia. 





| Lott’s Tribute to Reid | 


| 





Edson S. Lott, veteran board chairman 
of the United States Casualty, who is now 
in his eighties, paid the following tribute 
to the late A. Duncan Reid, Globe Indem- 
nily’s organizer and first president: 


“Duncan Reid was a big man—and a 
good man. I admired and liked him and 
| knew him well for nearly half a cen- 
tury. He always impressed me as hav- 
ing the characteristics of a wide-open 
underwriter yet he was an ultra con- 
servative underwriter. But this did not 
prevent him from building a powerful 
company, a monument to his courage, 
intelligence and ability to keep ever- 
lastingly at it. 
_ “While not an old man at his death, 
Uuncan Reid was a real oldtimér in the 
liability and compensation insurance 
i Ids. He associated wtih Ising, Mas- 
ts, Stone, BroSmith, Batterson, Butler, 

erbe, Thom, Appleton, Seward, Gaty, 
land and Burns each an outstanding 
asualty company executive in his day, 

't not one now living. 

“Duncan Reid always advocated fair 
"ay in competition between companies; 
ideed, his oft-expressed ideas along 
‘his line would look well in print and 
anging on the wall of the office of any 

‘surance man. 

He was a power in the world of cas- 

ity insurance and he exercised his 
power for the benefit of all those en- 
caged in this line. I cherish the 
thoughts which come to me as I think 
a over the years I associated with 
Juncan Reid.” 


| 





“pest in Our _ . | 


Apparently trying to get on the good 
side of The Eastern Underwriter’s lino- 
typers, Roy A. (Rochester, N. Y.) Duf- 
fus tells us of the Chicago traffic officer 
who was about to give a motorist a 
ticket, and asked his name. He let the 
driver off with a lecture when he learned 
that his name was Aloises Zachary Aber- 
nathy Mefgenthenwallberry. 

x x 








We have had space in office buildings 
for low (a new lo!) these many years, 
and it seems that in most buildings the 
cleaning women don’t bother dusting 
the pictures. All they do is move each 
one slightly so it is crooked. 

* * 


J. B. (New Amsterdam Casualty V. P.) 
Duke tells the story of Rossini, com- 
poser of over fifty operas, when he was 
at a stag party. Naturally, the conver- 
sation turned to the inevitable “wine, 
women and song,” and he was asked 
which of the three he could best do 
without. He said: “I can write my own 
songs, and as for wine and women, that 
depends on the. vintage.” 


Frederick L. (Northwestern Mutual 
Life) Katz waxed poetical the other 
day, although he disclaimed knowledge 
of the name of the author of these 
cryptic lines: 

I wish I were a schizophrenic— 
Just one of me rould calisthenic. 
* 


Mike (Pru-bank Agency) Moore, who 
is a great fisherman, went out on Great 
South Bay recently and caught nothing. 
But when he reached home he gave birth 
to this one: “Unless you overwork, you 
underwork.” Not bad, Mike; not bad. 
What did you use as bait ? 

* * * 

Kenilworth H. Mathus, former editor 
of the Casualty & Surety Journal and 
now book editor of “Popular Science,” 
gives us a definition of Success—“Mak- 
ing more money to meet obligations you 
wouldn’t have if you didn’t have so much 
money.” 

x * * 

Allen (Provident Mutual) Dickey says 
a highbrow is a person who enjoys a 
thing until it becomes Popular. 


In 1738, Poor Richard said: “There 
are three faithful friends—an old wife, 
an old dog, and ready money.” 

* x 


Any fellow who feels insecure in his 
job needn’t worry next week! You 
won't be fired between October 8th and 
14th—‘“Fire Prevention Week.” 


MERVIN L. LANE. 





Cox Swan Song 


(Continued from Page 34) 
his respects to U. S. Attorney General 
Francis Biddle, declaring that “he is 
fighting to take over the insurance com- 
panies lock, stock and barrel.” 
Cox Committee Takes Bow 

The speaker then gave background 
facts on steps leading up to passage of 
the agency qualification law and told of 
the discouragements of previous efforts 
to get the bill passed. He _ praised 
Charles H, Frankenbach of Westfield, 
chairman of the special committee, for 
his work. Mr. Cox also asked members 
of his own public relations committee 
to take a bow for their fine support, the 
list including: John C. Conklin, Hacken- 
sack; Theodore Ellis, Passaic; Joseph 
P. Fleming, Trenton, now in the state 
assembly and chairman of its insurance 
committee; George J. Borgos, Kearney; 
Charles H. Frankenbach; J. Sennett 
Holston, Woodbury; George E. Jamison, 
Bloomfield: J. Clarence Madara, Cam- 
den, and Harry L. Godshall, Atlantic 
City. In addition, Mr. Cox spoke of the 
faithful attendance of President Walton 
and Executive Committee Chairman 
Brooks at all of his meetings as well as 
the personal interest displayed by the 
county vice presidents. 








Mr. Agent— 
WE SALUTE 
YOu! 


UST a great old company name 
alone is not enough in these days 
of keen competition. There are 
great old names in the museums and 


libraries, plenty of them. 


Company names must mean 
something to people—must show that 
they are alive. In the insurance field, 
it is the agent who makes the company 


a living thing to the policyholders. 


Realizing the constant alertness, 
tact, quick thinking, and ability to 
face difficulties that go into the 
makeup of a good agent, in the best 
of times—our Companies are greatly 
appreciative of the Good Will services 
our Agents are giving in wartime. 


We salute you! 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT 
GENERAL BUILDINGS 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Meviidgas ey Health , Views 








Gastil Warns Against 
Fighting Social Plans 


MAKES TALK IN LOS ANGELES 





Says A. & H. Business, Doctors and 
Hospitals Must Unite on Plan for 
Betterment of Mankind 





Warning that accident and health in- 
surance interests should not fight the 
social security program but should offer 
something better was given by Walter 
G. Gastil, general agent at Los Angeles 
of the Connecticut General Life Insur- 
ance Co., in his recent talk before the 
\ccident & Health Managers Club of 
Los Angeles. 

He said that it is not a good plan to 
fight social security and that the busi- 
ness will win when it forgets selfish 
interests and works for the betterment 
of mankind. 

He said that at a convention sometime 
ago, he had laid the basis for such a 
move. “The accident and health busi- 
ness,” he said, “is in the business of 
providing money for doctors’ medical 
care, for hospitals and for hospital care 
in advance. Hospitals, doctors and the 
accident and health business must unite 
in one plan or else they will invade our 
business and we invade theirs. Such is 
now being done. The accident and 
health business should sponsor cheaper 
hospital service and endowed clinics, 
where every one may be served.” 

Should Raise Standards 

He cited several instances where ac- 
cident and health men have joined in 
such moves in their communities. He 
raised the query of what the business 
has done to eliminate competitive sell- 
ing, to raise the standard of the mer- 
chandise sold, to promote better legis- 
lation and higher qualification require- 
ments for companies and agents, crea- 
tion of a committee on ethics and hon- 
est selling, creation of a committee on 
claims functioning like the Better Busi- 
Bureau. 

He said the business should cooperate 
in the education, recruiting and train- 
ing of salesmen; cooperate in the edu- 
cation of the public through advertis- 
ing, talks to service clubs and like or- 
ganizations and interviews with em- 
ployers. He declared that the men in 
the business should give more time to 
research work in order to ascertain, 
among other things, what the public 
needs; then report to the companies 
and endeavor to get the needed cov- 
erage. 


ness 


Should Do Better Job 

The only chance for the business to 
meet the menace is for it to do a better 
job than can government; to set up a 
plan to meet the menace by having in- 
dividual enterprise sell at a less cost 
a better grade of merchandise. 

“We can sit back and yell,” he de- 
clared, “but if we move we will get 
results.” 

President Charles E. Olsen named a 
committee to take up the study of the 
situation and make a report, consisting 
of Walter E. Mast, Continental Assur- 
ance Co., chairman; Byron E. Williams, 


Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Co.; Ray G. Scofield, Massachusetts 
Bonding & Insurance Co.; George 


Howell, Maryland Casualty Co.; Presi- 
dent Ralph E. Smith, Unity Mutual Life 
& Accident Insurance Co., and repre- 
sentatives from the home offices of the 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. and 
the Occidental Life Insurance Co. of 
California. 


WANTS MORE TRAFFIC COPS 

Thomas G. Linnell, general agent and 
nresident of the Hennepin County 
Safety Council at Minneapolis, appeared 
recently before the Minneapolis City 
Council to urge appointment of more 
trafic officers on account of the in- 





creasing traffic accidents. 


SHOLL APPOINTS COMMITTEES 





President of National Association of A. 
& H. Underwriters Anticipates 
Year of Activities 

Anticipating a year full of activities 
for local and national organizations, 
Clarence A. Sholl, Globe Casualty, 
Columbus, Ohio, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Accident & Health 
Underwriters, announces appointment 
of the chairmen of the committees for 
the year as follows: 

Membership, Emerson Davis, Inter- 
Ocean Casualty, Dallas, Texas; consti- 
tution, F. Glenn Packwood, Massachu- 
setts Bonding & Insurance Co., Kansas 
City, Mo.; law and legislation, W. B. 
Cornett, Loyal Protective Life, Boston; 
public relations, C. Norman’ Green, 
Hoosier Casualty Co., Indianapolis; edu- 
cation, Mansur B. Oakes, Taylor Pub- 
lishing Co., Indianapolis. 

Business standards, Leroy W. Secor, 
Washington National in Des Moines; 
associate companies, Travis C. Wallace, 
Great American Reserve, Dallas, Texas; 
publications, Wendel C. Taylor, Taylor 
Publishing Co., Indianapolis ; memorials, 
A. F. Taylor, Inter-Ocean Casualty Co., 
Toledo, Ohio; safety and health, E. 
W. Welton, Business Men’s Assurance, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Agency management, Robert J. Bar- 
rett, Great American Life, St. Louis; 
cooperation with Health & Accident 
Underwriters Conference, O. F. Davis, 
Illinois Bankers Life, Monmouth, II; 
cooperation with National Association 
of Life Underwriters, Martin L. Seltzer, 
General Accident, Des Moines; coopera- 
tion with National Association of In- 
surance Agents, Charles H. Bokman, 
New Amsterdam Casualty, Pittsburgh. 

All of these chairmen are prominent 
and valued members of the organiza- 
tion. Mr. Cornett is a past president 
of the association and Mr. Davis is im- 
mediate past president of the Health & 
Accident Underwriters Conference. 





NEW MEDICAL PLAN IN N. Y. 


Central New York Non-profit Corp. 
Approved By State Insurance Su- 
perintendent Dineen; Its Setup 
Central New York Medical Plan, Inc., 
Syracuse, N. Y., has been chartered by 
the Secretary of State as a membership 

corporation without capital stock. 

The corporation will establish, main- 
tain and operate a non-profit medical 
expense indemnity plan under which 
surgical and medical care may be pro- 
vided to persons who become subscribers 
under contracts with the corporation, 
through which reimbursement will be 
made for such surgical medical care 
furnished by duly licensed physicians, 

The formation was duly approved by 
Robert E. Dineen, State Superintendent 
of Insurance, the State Board of Social 
Welfare and Jesse E. Kingsley, a Jus- 
tice of the State Supreme Court as re- 
quired by law. The corporation will 
operate in central New York. 


than he now has. 
management position. 





WANTED: GROUP ACCIDENT AND HEALTH UNDERWRITER 


An unusual opportunity is available for a Group Disability Underwriter who is capable 
of managing the underwriting and administrative divisions of the new Group Depart- 
ment of a leading eastern mutual casualty company. 

This company seeks an experienced man who wants to assume greater responsibilities 
Knowledge and executive ability are prime qualifications for this 
Salary open. Replies will be held confidential. 
to Box 1550, The Eastern Underwriter, 41 Maiden Lane, New York 7. 


Write in detail 





KANSAS CITY PROGRAM 


Local A. & H. Ass’n, Headed by John 
E. Miller, Opens New Season; 115 in 
Membership; Some New Officers 

The Kansas City Association of Acci- 
dent & Health Underwriters, one of the 
most progressive in the country and 
which won the Ferguson Trophy for 








JOHN E, MILLER 


all-around efficiency last year, resumed 
its monthly meetings September 8, with 
John E. Miller, Columbian National 
Life’s district manager in Kansas City, 
presiding. Mr. Miller is president of 
the organization this year, with Carl 
Damon, Loyal Protective, as vice presi- 
dent, and Cris Hobbs, Washington Na- 
tional, as secretary-treasurer. Mr. Hobbs 
succeeded W. A. Young, who is now in 
the Navy. Membership is now up to 
115 members, compared with seventy-six 
early this year. 

Big event of the fall season will be a 
sales congress in October where some of 
the association’s members will demon- 
strate their sales methods which have 
proven effective. Also scheduled this 
fall will be a talk by a leading Kansas 
City advertising executive on “Selling 
of Intangibles.” 

President Miller is well qualified for 
leadership of the Kansas City associa- 
tion, having been president of the Young 
Men’s Civic Forum, the local Exchange 
Club and other organizations of a civic 
nature. He entered the life insurance 
field after graduating from Missouri 
University; spent six years with the Na- 
tional Life of Vermont, and since then 
has represented the Columbian National 
Life in Kansas City, handling both A! & 
H. and life lines. 











POST WAR 











Read the advice given by THOMAS CARLYLE 
“Our main business is not to see what lies dimly 
at a distance, but to do what lies clearly at hand.” 
or the warning of an Australian chess master, 
“Look around before you look ahead.” 


Make sure that your accounts are up to date, that your prospect lists 
are up to date and make sure that all your automobile policyholders 
carry Medical Reimbursement and that they have completed their per- 
sonal legal liability protection by selling them NEW AMSTERDAM'S 
new, very broad COMPREHENSIVE PERSONAL LIABILITY POLICY 


Caswmay Company 


PLANNING 























H. & A. UNDERWRITER 


A well established company in the H & A field 
needs a home office H & A underwriter. This 
position requires at least 5 years branch or 
home office experience in this field. It is not 
a replacement so has excellent post war possi- 


bilities. Good starting salary. 


FERGASON PERSONNEL 
INSURANCE PERSONNEL EXCLUSIVELY 


166 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Ill. 
Har. 











New Booklet on Office 
Safety Prepared by N. C. B. 


“You spend more time in the office 
than anywhere else—except in your 
home, where most of the time you're 
asleep!” That is the opening sentence 
of “Are You Safe in the Office ?”, new- 
est in the series of pocket-size employe 
cartoon booklets on safety, published by 
the National Conservation Bureau, ac- 
cident prevention division of the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Execu- 
tives. 

The brief introduction goes on to say 
that, while office accidents are seldom 
dramatic, they occur very often, some 
painful and serious. Continuing from 
this point, the booklet concentrates its 
safety messages in humorous pictures, 
using a minimum of words. Subjects of 
pictures are falls, safe footing, looking 
where you are going, pinching fingers, 
jagged and sharp furniture or instru- 
ments, office machines, good housekeep- 
ing, proper way to lift, cutting out 
horseplay, fire hazards, and the danger 
of infection from cuts and_ bruises. 

Since the majority of office workers 
are women, the feminine appeal is given 
considerable prominence. Both men 
and women, however, are cartooned. 

Complimentary copies of “Are You 
Safe in the Office?” may be obtained 
on request from the National Conserva- 
tion Bureau, 60 John Street, New York 
7 NOY 


OREGON DEPARTMENT WARNING 


The Oregon Insurance Department 
has issued a warning to citizens against 
buying accident and health and life in- 
surance from unlicensed carriers which 
solicit by mail, pointing out that un- 
licensed companies cannot be sued in 
the state and that the financial status 
of these companies is not subject to ex- 
amination by the Department. Activi- 
ties of unlicensed companies in Oregon 
have increased to a great extent in the 
past few months, according to the De- 
partment. 


A. Duncan Reid 


(Continued from Page 32) 


except for the credit insurance depart- 
ment,ewhat Mr. Reid did in the next 
few years in setting up an agency plant 
is described as “one of the finest jobs 
of the kind ever turned out in the pro- 
duction field.” And his outstanding 
record with the Ocean undoubtedly had 
a big influence upon the officials of the 
Liverpool & London & Globe who, 
some years thereafter, picked him as the 
best man to successfully operate ‘hei 
contemplated casualty company. The 
record of the Globe Indemnity from 1ts 
very inception is ample proof 0! the 
fact that they were not mistaken 1 
their selection of A. Duncan Rei. 


AL LEWINSON DEAD 
Albert Lewinson, insurance broker and 
loyal meniber of Insurance Post No. 
1081, American Legion, New York, died 
Monday, September 25, in the Veterans 
Hospital, Bronx, N, Y. 
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Current Decisions of Interest 


In A. & H. and Group Field 


By V. J. Skutr 
Vice President, United Benefit Life, Omaha, Nebraska 





Part II 
Cases Bearing on Aspects of War 





The policy involved in the case of 
Bull vs. Sun Life Assurance Co. of 
Canada, decided by the 7th Circuit Court 
of Appeals and reported in 141 Fed. 2nd 
at page 456, did not contain a war 
clause, but contained the following avia- 
tion endorsement: “Death as a result, 
directly or indirectly, of service, travel, 
or flight in any species of aircraft, as a 
passenger Or otherwise, is a risk not 
assumed under this policy * * *.” 

At the time of the issuance of the 
policy and the endorsement containing 
the aviation clause, the insured was an 
aviation cadet, which fact was known to 
the defendant. 

The insured’s plane had been downed 
by enemy fire. While the insured was 
on the fuselage trying to inflate a rub- 
ber boat for the purpose of escape, he 
was fatally injured during strafing by an 
enemy aeroplane. 

Judgment of the trial court for the 
plaintiff was affirmed and it was held 
that the aviation exclusion clause was 
not applicable because the insured was 
not injured by service, travel, or flight 
in the aircraft as the flight had ended. 

Not Entitled to Recover 


The Bull case was distinguished in 
the case of Green vs. the Mutual Bene- 
fit Life Insurance Company, 10 CCH 
Life Cases 37, decided by the First Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, July 6, 1944, but 
not reported at the date of this writing, 
wherein it was held that the beneficiary 
was not entitled to recover. 

The policy contained the following 
provisions: 

“Aviation Clause—Death occurring by rea- 
son of an aerial flight or journey is not a risk 
assumed by the company except to the extent 
of the entire reserve, less any indebtedness, on 
this Policy or on any Extended Insurance here- 
under. If the insured at the time of such flight 
shall be a fare-paying passenger in course of 
transportation from one definite terminal to 
another by means of an aerial conveyance in 
charge of a licensed pilot, this provision shall 
not be effective.” 


Like the policy in the Bull case, the 
policy in this case contained no war 
clause, 

Subséquent to the issuance of the 
policy the insured became an aviation 
cadet in the naval reserve and while on 
duty was forced to land his plane dur- 
ing a sudden and unpredicted snow 
storm. Shortly afterwards insured’s 
body was found which disclosed no sign 
ola hard blow. The report of a medi- 
Cal examiner was that death occurred 
irom drowning and exposure. 

_the court held that the insured’s 
death occurred by reason of an aerial 
Hight, In its discussion of the Bull case 
the court said: 

“It may reasonably be said that death by the 
: iberate act of a third person is not one of 
me tisks ordinarily associated with aerial flight. 
X ‘vel in a plane brought the insured to the 
vlace where he met his death by enemy action, 
ut he might just as well have been brought 
tlie place by a boat or otherwise. Surely, if 
te plane had made a safe landing on the is- 
land, and the insured had been killed by a Jap- 

‘ese sniper upon alighting from the plane, ‘a 
. ‘mon sense appraisement of everyday forms 
©! speech and modes of thought’ would not lead 
’ to say that death resulted from the aerial 
fight within the fair meaning of the aviation 
Cause, The situation presented in the Bull case 
vas no different in principle.” 


War Risk Policy 


_ Gadsen vs, United States of Amer- 
ica, decided by the United States Dis- 


( 


trict Court of Maryland, January 25, 
1944, and reported in 54 Fed. Supp. 151, 
was an action on a war risk policy. The 
policy form authorized by law consti- 
tuted group insurance and provided in- 
demnity “against loss of life and bodily 
injury * * * directly occasioned by * * * 
destruction by men of war * * * and 
other war-like operation * * *.” The 
policy further provided “indemnities re- 
ferred to above are payable, provided 
loss results directly and _ exclusively 
from bodily injuries, within ninety days 
from the date of the accident” and “this 
insurance, however, does not cover ill- 
ness or disease of any kind * * * nor any 


disability due to or arising from mental 
and/or nervous disease.” 

The death of the insured, a merchant 
seaman, occurred more than _ three 
months after the insured was hospital- 
ized. 

The only evidence that the death was 
due to the risk covered by the policy 
was statements made by him to his 
wife and two daughters on his return 
nearly two months after the alleged 
injury, and his narrated statement in 
the history given by him when last ad- 
mitted to the Marine Hospital. The sub- 
stance of the statements was that while 
at sea on April 20, 1942, a submarine 
alarm was sounded and this so “badly 
scared” insured he felt a sinking sen- 
sation and he collapsed and was taken 
to his bunk by other crew members 
and was completely disabled until dis- 
charged from the ship on May 19, 1942. 
The death of the insured from cardiac 
failure due to aortic insufficiency oc- 
curred September 4, 1942. 


Suffered From Heart Disease 


The defendant showed that insured 
had suffered from heart disease before 
the issuance of the policy. 

The court held that even if the evi- 
dence was properly admissible the libel 
in the case would fail because there was 
no satisfactory or convincing evidence 


that the seaman’s bad scare caused his 
death or materially contributed thereto. 
It was further found that the death 
of the insured was due to disease and 
not a war-risk and that it was doubtful 
whether the aggravation of the heart 
disease by being badly scared weuld 
constitute a “bodily injury.” Recovery 
was further denied for the further rea- 
son that insured’s death occurred more 
than ninety days from the date of the 
alleged bodily injury. 
Action on Group Life Policy 
Murphy vs. Chrysler Corp., 11 NW 
2nd 261, decided by the Supreme Court 
of Michigan, October 11, 1943, was an 
action on a group life policy which pro- 
vided indemnity for sickness and acci- 
dent. The certificate provided that: 
“This insurance terminates whenever said 
member ceases to be an employe of the Chrysler 
Corporation or upon failure of the member to 
make the required premium contribution.” 


It was provided in the master policy 
that: 


“The insurance of any employe shall auto- 
matically cease when the employe fails to make 
the required premium contribution, or upon 
termination of employment; except that if an 
employe is absent on account of sickness or 
injury, temporarily laid off, granted leave of 
absence, pensioned or retired, his insurance 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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Service when you need it 


petent field organization. 


Standard Accident—one of America’s oldest and largest casualty insurance 
and bonding organizations—will welcome an opportunity to tell you more 
about Standard Service. Ask a Standard field man or write direct to the home 
office at Detroit 32, Michigan. 


STANDARD ACCIDENT 


Insurance Company 


OF SQevice8 AND 


Backed by the experience and knowledge 
gained through sixty years, Standard of 
Detroit offers you the services of a com- 


Ready at all times to render that special help 
which is so important under today’s con- 
ditions are highly trained field, branch, service and claim personnel. Standard 
agents and brokers have warm praise for this vital and concrete assistance. 
It is helping them to secure and hold business. 


SECURITY 
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Many Insurance Men on 
Safety Council Program 


BIG CONGRESS HELD IN CHICAGO 





General H. H. Arnold of Army Air 
Forces Headline Speaker; Theme: 
Dedicated to Victory 





With such headline speakers as Gen- 
eral H. H. Arnold, commanding gen- 
eral, Army Air Forces, and a group 
of high ranking officers of the Army, 


Margaret Culkin Banning. the author, 
and many others, the National Safety 
Council successfully staged its thirty- 


third safety congress and_ exposition 
at Chicago, October 3-5, with thousands 
of safety leaders attending. There were 
more than 100 sessions dealing with in- 
dustrial, traffic, home, farm, army and 
navy and school safety. 

This was the third wartime congress 
held by the council and appropriately 
it carried the theme: Dedicated to Vic- 
tory. Three hotels were congress head- 
quarters—the Sherman, Morrison and 
La Salle. Col. John Stilwell, NSC pres- 


ident, who is vice president of Con- 
solidated Edison Co., New York, pre- 
sided at the opening general session. 


His report and Mrs. Banning’s address 
were featured at the first session Octo- 
ber 3. Mrs. Banning discussed “Impor- 
tance of Safety to Women and the 
Importance of Women to Safety.’ 

Insurance men played a_ prominent 
part in many of the proceedings. Among 
them were Walter S. Paine, manager, 
engineering and inspection department, 
Aetna Life Affiliated Cos., who is the 
council’s vice president for industry. 
Represented on the board of trustees 
of NSC are President Morgan B. 
Brainard, Aetna Life, and President 
Thomas J. Parkinson, Equitable Society. 
On e. executive board are Mr. Paine, 
Dr. D. Armstrong, Metropolitan Life, 
and W. — Keefer, Lumbermens Mu- 
tual Casualty. 

H. W. Heinrich’s Chairmanship 

H, W. Heinrich, Travelers’ assistant 
superintendent, engineering and inspec- 
tion, served as chairman of the October 
+ session on “Accident Facts” at which 
Ralph J. Crosby, Marsh and McLennan, 
New York, was a participant. Jerome 
Lederer, chief engineer, Aero Insurance 
Underwriters, presided over the air 
transport section and H. R. Bixler, per- 
sonnel director, Mutual Life of New 
York, conducted the section of the 
American Society of Safety Engineering. 

\t practically every session insurance 
men contributed their ideas, and added 
to the success of the discussion. Among 
them were M. A. Snell, Hartford Acci- 
dent; S, W. Gurney, Liberty Mutual; 
Dr. E. G. Meiter, Employers Mutual; 
Percy Bugbee, National Fire Protection 
Assn., who discussed “Lessons to 
be Learned from 1943 Fire Experience,’ 
and E, T. Cox, Western Actuarial Bu- 
reau. ~ 

Also, W. C. Nicol, Hartford Steam 
Boiler; Theodore Gunn, New Hampshire 
Board of Fire Underwriters, and Dr. 
Donald B, Armstrong, Metropolitan, 
who was chairamn of the home safety 
advisory committee and presided over a 
session on that subject. 

When the industrial nursing section 
held its initial meeting Walter S. Paine 
was on hand to deliver the introduction 
and welcome delegates. At its second 
meeting Dr, Lydia G. Giberson, Metro- 
politan Life, spoke on “Industrial 
Nurse’s Application of Psychiatry.” 

Another insurance man in a key spot 
was G. B. Butterfield, secretary, Hart- 
ford Accident, who presided at the con- 
ference on off-the-job safety. F. W. 
Braun, vice president, Employers Mu- 
tual of Wausau, spoke at the pulp and 
paper section meeting; so did Earle 
Lashment, vice president, Liberty Mu- 
tual. 

H. R. Bixler, Mutual Life, presided 
over the “seeing for safety” meeting 
and W. Graham Cole, Metropolitan 
Life, one of the country’s best workers 
in the cause of safety, conducted the 
conference on street and highway traffic. 


Elected to New Board 


Barach 
WALLACE J. FALVEY 


Wallace J. Falvey, 


executive vice pres- 
ident, Massachusetts Bonding, who has 
long been active in safety and accident 
prevention, attended the National Safe- 
ty Council’s annual congress in Chicago 
this week as a member of its new board 
of director§ which held its organization 
meeting October 3. Mr, Falvey is also 
serving as secretary-treasurer, Greater 
New York Safety Council, and as gov- 
erning committee chairman, - National 
Conservation Bureau, having ably han- 
dled both of these responsibilities for 
several terms. 


OPENS N. Y. SERVICE DEP’T 








New Facilities of Penna. Casualty at 83 
Maiden Lane, With W. M. 
Bininger in Charge 

Pennsylvania Casualty Co. has opened 
a new service department at 83 Maiden 
Lane, New York, which will embody 
claims, engineering and audit depart- 
ments as an adjunct to the facilities 
now provided by Alexander Greene & 
Co., Inc., metropolitan New York man- 
agers of the company at the same ad- 
dress. 

Wallace M. Bininger is superinten- 
dent in charge of the new service de- 
partment and he has had thirty years’ 
experience in the casualty field handling 
metropolitan New York business. For 
many years he has been vice president 
and director of Alexander Greene & 
Co., Inc., and Ballard & Greene, Inc., 
which posts he has resigned. 

Pennsylvania Casualty is a member of 
the Commercial Credit Co. Insurance 
Group. 





CALIF. AGENTS MEET OCT. 31 

Arrangements for the annual conven- 
tion of the California Association of In- 
surance Agents, to be held in Los An- 
geles October 31 have been completed. 





ULLMAN HOME OFFICE GUEST 
Julius Ullman, A. & H. manager of 
Le Perrin & Son; New York, which 
agency is one of the largest producers 
for Continental Casualty’s disability 
and non-can. divisions, visited the home 
office in Chicago this week. His trip 
was in recognition of his outstanding 
production of A. & H. business. 


SNEDIKER LUNCHEON GUEST . 

Walter J. Snediker, chief of the li- 
cense division, New Jersey Department 
of Banking and Insurance, will be guest 
at the meeting, October 9, of the Cas- 
ualty Underwriters Association of New 
Jersey in Newark. He will answer ques- 
tions. ° 








At other traffic sessions speakers in- 
cluded Henry K. Evans, National Con- 
servation Bureau, and Harold F. Ham- 
mond, president, Institute of Traffic En- 
gineers, New York. 
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31 CLINTON STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 
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T. N. BOATE’S APPOINTMENT 


Traffic Control Authority, 20 Years With 
Penna. State Police, Joins National 
Conservation Bureau 

Thomas N. Boate, chief of the traffic 
division of the Pennsylvania State Police 
and a national authority on traffic regu- 
lations and control, has been appointed 
director of the special service division, 
National Conservation Bureau. This is 
the accident prevention division of the 
Association of Casualty & Surety Execu- 
tives. Mr. Boate succeeds John J. Hall, 
and will assume his new duties on No- 
vember Ist. 

Mr. Boate’s appointment was an- 
nounced October 4 by Julien H. Harvey, 
managing director of the N. C. B. at the 
annual breakfast held at the National 
Safety Congress in Chicago for repre- 
sentatives of states in which high school 
driver education programs are  con- 
ducted on a statewide basis. The break- 
fast meeting was arranged by _ this 
bureau and the Center for Safety Edu- 
cation of New York University. 

Mr. Boate’s major activities with the 
National Conservation Bureau will in- 
clude cooperation with federal, state, 
and municipal officials and other agen- 
cies for the improvement of traffic safety 
legislation and its observance; improve- 
ment of driver skills through driver 
education, and the advancement of other 
safety activities. 

Well-fitted for this work, he was for 
a number of years in administrative 
charge of 1,600 Pennsylvania State Po- 
lice, carrying on traffic activities through- 
out the state. He also administered traf- 
fic regulation and control in connection 
with military movements in Pennsyl- 
vania, under the direction of the gover- 
nor’s traffic advisory committee to the 
War Department. 

Mr. Boate served twenty ytars with 
the Pennsylvania State Police, joining 
as a private and rising to the grade of 
captain. He was a member of the U. S. 
Naval Reserve, and saw overseas service 
during World War T. 

A public speaker of talent, Mr. Boate 
has addressed audiences throughout the 
eastern United States as an authority 
on traffic problems. He is the author 
of numerous articles) and papers on 
various aspects of traffic control and 
highway safety. 








Current Decisions 
(Continued from Page 37) 


shall continue until it is terminated by the em- 
ployer.” 


Insured was ordered by his draft 
board to report for examination and on 
March 21 he stopped work. Three days 
later he surrendered his employe’s 
badge and was paid in full to March 21, 
the company deducting daily premiums 
up to that date. On March 25, the dav 
before he was to report to the draft 
board, the insured died. The defend- 
ant denied liability on the ground that 
the insured’s employment was _ termin- 
ated. 

On appeal from a judgment for the 
defendant, the court held that insured’s 
absence from his work was not within 
the coverage of the policy as a “tem- 
porary lay-off” within the certificate 
or policy provision or a “leave of ab- 
sence” within the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940. 


(To be continued) 
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Ray L. Hills Loses Wife 


Sympathy is extended to Ray L. Hills, 
assistant vice president, Great American 
Indemnity, in the death of his wife, Mrs. 
Nan Hills, on September 23 at St. Jo- 
seph’s Hospital, Stamford, Conn., after 
a short illness. Funeral services were 
held September 27 at the First Congre- 
gational Church, Darien, Conn. 

Besides her husband, Mrs. Hills is 
survived by a daughter, Ensign Ruth M. 
Hills, and two sisters. Before her mar- 
riage she was with the Travelers Insur- 
ance Co. as secretary to Bertram A. 
Page, the late vice president of that 
company in charge of A. & H. activities. 





N. Y. Court Upholds 


(Continued on Page 33) 


operate this machine and that he was 
operating it for purposes foreign to the 
interests of his employer and that he 
had stepped out of his employment. 

“The evidence,” the court said, “‘is 
highly unsatisfactory as to just what in- 
structions had been given to claimant 
and who gave them and we fail to, find 
that he had been specifically forbidden 
to operate this machine. 

“In view of the highly unsatisfactory 
condition of the evidence and the se: “i- 
ous nature of the injuries, the decision 
should be reversed and the matter re- 
mitted to the Industrial Board for tli¢ 
taking of such further evidence as may 
be adduced and a reconsideration ot all 
the evidence.” 


WINSLOW TO FLORIDA 
Leslie W. Winslow, A. & H. manager, 
Eastern department of Fireman’s Fund 
Indemnity, accompanied by Mrs. Wins- 
low, leaves for St. Petersburg, Fla., Oc- 
tober 11. He will make a combination 
business and pleasure trip. 
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Broadest Form 
Comprehensive Contracts 
Automobile and 
General Casualty 


Owners’, Landlords’, and Tenants’ 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Comprehensive Liability 
Personal Liability 
Automobile 
Elevator 
Burglary 
Owners’ and Contractors’ Protective 
Manufacturers’ and Contractors’ 
Employers’ Liability 
Garage Liability 
Contractual 
Products 
Glass Damage 





COMPREHENSIVE 
LIABILITY 
INSURANCE 


American Auto’s Comprehensive Liability Policy stream- 
lines liability insurance for the modern business. While 
formerly the business man bought a number of separate 
policies, each designed to cover a specific kind of liability 
loss arising out of his business operations, now he can buy 
a single, all-purpose policy. 


This one policy automatically adjusts its protection to meet 
practically every hazard of liability loss (known or unknown) 
arising out of the operation of a particular business. It 
eliminates guesswork, simplifies insurance purchasing, and 
assures adequate, all-in-one-policy protection. 


It not only broadens the coverage as a whole, but eliminates 
the often costly imperfections of the outmoded piecemeal 
method of insuring against business liability hazards. In 
bridging the gaps against unforeseen or unknown liability, 
it becomes the modern policy for today’s modern business. 






In the American Auto Manner 





To the buyers of insurance, the competent advice and personal services of 
an accredited Agent or Broker are considerations of paramount importance. 


The accredited Agent or Broker counts it his first responsibility to determine 
that the insurance company he represents can and will faithfully discharge 
its policy obligations promptly, fairly, and cheerfully at all times. 


American Auto is represented by accredited Agents and Brokers through- 
out the United States and Canada because it has the stability of position, 
the character of personnel, and a record of performance which commend 
its protective services to insurance men and insurance buyers everywhere. 


MERICAN 


UTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
[— ORGANIZED 1911 °* “SAINT LOUIS c~—] 





NATIONWIDE BRANCH OFFICE FACILITIES 
Atlanta e Baltimore e Boston e Chicago e Cincinnati e Cleveland ¢ Des Moines « Detroit e Indianapolis e Kansas City e Los Angeles 


Milwaukee « Minneapolis e New Orleans ¢ New York ¢ Philadelphia « Pittsburgh « Portland « St. Louis e San Francisco « Seattle 








Gentlemen : 

“Your check for the final payment of 
my compensation came to me this 4. M. 
and needless to say, the word final means 
so very much lo me, an eldecly widow 
withoul means, and please allow me to 
express my hearlfell appreciation to you and 
Dhe idelity aud Casualty Company of 
New York which ! know are all. you 
claim to be, au insurance company with 
men of hearts. 

“stgain thanking you, and wishing you 
every success in your field of duly... 

Sincerely, 


-from a letter in our claim files 


and 5 

forthe NOME "SC. 
rest * ° 
of neo wie os ony 


There’s plenty of the 
human appeal in this 
unsolicited letter which 
provides copy for our 
national and your 

local advertising 








_ Cunver 
BERN ARO sat 
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of 
Life Insurance Selling 





Significance of Life Insurance Performance M. A. Linton on Old Age and Survivors 
_ For More Than Century Insurance 


i ny Commissioners Tell Why Public Nashville Celebrities Tell How Highly 
Appreciates Insurance They Esteem Life Insurance 


Best Production Markets Discussed by Life pupa on are lng erat Use of 
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Bureau of Internal Revenue Answers 
Percy H. Evans on Definition of Life Queries About Pension Plans 


of What Companies Are Advertising in 
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W. C. Schuppel Gives Lowdown on War Liquidation of Foreclosed Properties 
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Taxation on Optional Settlements Public-Spirited Activities of Insurance Men 
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The Story of 


His “Soldier” Boy 


One day, a father watched his boy making a gun. The 
father grew troubled. “Ah!” he sighed. “Some day, 
that gun may be real.” Then, a friend made him think. 
“True, your boy may fight or fly for his country. But 
still you can protect him in one way.” “How?” asked 
the father. “By giving him now what he might never 
be able to get again, after the war is over,” said his 
friend, who was a life insurance agent. “Do you mean 
life insurance?” asked the father. “But at his age?” 
“Yes. If he is now under 1514, my company will still 
insure him against any dangers.” “Even against war?” 


“Against any dangers whatever.” 


“And the cost?” asked the father. “At his age, it is 
small. J¢ stays small all his life. And his policy has 
a ‘cash value’ which grows into an estate for him.” 
“Then this,” decided the father, “is not just insurance 


against the future—but for the future, too!” 


QUESTION: Which life insurance company insures 
boys through all future fighting, flying and other 


' dangers? 


ANSWER: 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company 


ORGANIZED IN 1845 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


(FROM OUR SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS IN NATIONAL MAGAZINES) 
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LIFE INSURANCE BROKERS! 


Are You Puzzled with Today's Fast Changes 
in the General Insurance Field ? 


WHITE ¢ CAMBY : 


OFFER A CONSTRUCTIVE AND COOPERATIVE 
UNDERWRITING SERVICE 


If you prefer to have your business handled with dispatch and 
skill, we suggest that you place it with Midtown’s Leading Agency, 
where you will benefit from our specialized underwriting facilities, 
which have attracted many outstanding brokers. 


| A 
CASUALTY .. F. S. Gerken 
AUTOMOBILE .... W. V. Merrigan 
BURGLARY ws» H. W. Steuer 
INLAND 

JEWELRY 











A, P. McLaughlin 
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United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company 
WHIT E & C A MB Y Ly North River Insurance Company of New York 
. Baltimore American Insurance Company 
Edward I. White, President United States Fire Insurance Company of New York 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corporation 
Northern Assurance Company, Ltd. 
50 East 42nd St., N.Y. 7 
Eagle Star Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Universal Insurance Company 
MUrra y Hill 2-6611 Hartford Steam Boiler Insp. & Ins. Co. 


Standard Insurance Company of New York 


Pacific Nationcl Fire Insurance Company 
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The Fraser Agency 149 Broadway, New York 6 











BROKERS ATTENTION 


For over 25 Years this Agency has 


been giving Top Service. 


1. We have a statistical department 
for taking care of programming 
and audits that is Tops. 


2. During this period our services 
have been free—no charge for the 
handling of your cases. This plan 
still continues. 


3. We are at your service. If you 
have any problems won't you 
please consult us. 


BArclay 7-9300 
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Whenever the security of our Republic has been imperilled, 
Americans have fought to maintain our way of life and the secur- 


ity of the American home. 


To provide for the future financial security of their families, 
our people have, for more than a hundred years, increasingly 
depended upon the protection afforded through the institution of 


Life Insurance. 


There is little doubt that in the postwar period, business and 
professional men will rely more than ever upon Life Insurance as 


the last line of defense for the financial security of the 


bot 


General Agent. 


American Home. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
20 PINE STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


“THE AGENCY FOR FULL TIME AGENTS” 


HOME OFFICE — SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 




















THE LAST LINE OF DEFENSE 
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Where Do We Go From Here? 








| Slowly but surely signs of peace appear on the horizon. 


No one knows the hour or the day but the problems we 
shall face with the coming of peace will be essentially the 


same whether peace comes in minutes or months. 


It is not too early for us to take stock and to do what we 
can NOW so that when the shock of adjustment does come 


we will be prepared. 


The greatest enemy to continuity of success is surprise. 
Forethought eliminates surprise. Forethought is planning. 
The saying “It is later than you think” is peculiarly, appro- 
priate today and good underwriters are already thinking of 
the changes which lie ahead and are preparing themselves 


to meet those changes. 


The future, as always, will continue to belong to: those 


who prepare for it. 


GEORGE P. SHOEMAKER, C_L. U. 


President Life Underwriters Association of the City of New York Inc. 








111 John Street | b prey ‘a New York 7, N. Y. 
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PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS * 
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HE WHISPERS and murmurs of the assembled delegates gave way to a respectful 
silence in Philadelphia’s Independence Hall as young Thomas Jefferson, author of the Declaration of Independence, 





stepped forward and, quill in hand, affixed his signature to the document he had fathered. Since that day, July 4, 1776, 
Americans have fought unceasingly to safeguard the cardinal principles set forth by Thomas Jefferson—“life, liberty, 


and the pursuit of happiness.” 


Therein lies every American’s birthright. That right is being threatened today, and Americans are fighting the world 
over to protect it. Fighting on foreign shores—in the air—on the seas... and right here at home! 


That threat to our national heritage, though, wasn’t unleashed with the bombs at Pearl Harbor. It isn’t new. The 
principles outlined in the Declaration of Independence are a/ways being threatened—must always be protected. If not 
menaced by ambitious foreign dictators, they are subject to attack by other evils just as powerful—just as ruthless. Waste. 


Thoughtlessness. Ignorance. 


“Life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness”—the true objectives of the American way of living, are best attained by 
individual thrift. Thrift landed with the Pilgrims at Plymouth Rock, and has since come to our shores on many ships 


from many lands. 


Thrift is the greatest protector of our proudest heritage. It is the keynote of sound economy—the basis of future 


security. And it is the very foundation of our industry—for the cornerstone of life insurance is . . . thrift. 


EVERY AGENT AND BROKER WHO CARRIES THE 
SERVICES OF LIFE INSURANCE TO THE PEOPLE IS 
HELPING TO SAFEGUARD THE PRINCIPLE OF “LIFE, 
LIBERTY AND THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS.” 


THE CHARLES B. KNIGHT AGENCY, INC. 


* OF * 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


CINCINNATI 
WALTER E. BARTON, President PAUL S. RANCK, Vice Pres. & Treas. 


Main Office: 225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY « BArclay 7-4500 
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Herman Robinson Agency, Inc. 
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Life Department 


She Sravelors 


The Spavelers Spa 


Hartford 


565 Fifth Avenue—Corner 46th Street 


New York City 17 


Telephone Wickersham 2-8787 


An Able and Experienced 
Wm. J. Ritchie Supervisory Staff A. W. Eisen 
Wm. Robinson For Agents and Brokers Wm. Hasler 
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\X ] HEN you see a great, 
gray battle wagon slip- 
ping down the East River 
you know that she is fully 
manned. You know she has a 
C.O. You know she has Junior 
Officers and Warrant Officers 
and Gobs and Marines, each 
fully competent to meet the re- 
quirements of his job. You do 
not see any particular man at his 
job because, if he could be seen, 
he could also be shot at. She is 
a great ship and you feel a thrill 
2s she passes, 


A great corporation is much 
like a ship. There are many 
Junior Officers whose work is 
vital to that corporation’s prog- 
ress, whose skills yield much of 
the smoothness of operation so 
vital to the whole. It is to twc 
of these Junior Officers in the 
Provident Mutual group that we 
dedicate this page in the 1944 Cc 
edition of The Gold Book of 
Life Insurance Selling. 


These men are: 


C. Sumner Davis, Editor of Publications; and 
Nelson A. White, Advertising Manager. 


Both are college trained, Davis at the Whar- 
ton School of the University of Pennsylvania; 
and White at Haverford College. Both were 
born in Philadelphia; White in 1901 and Davis 
in 1906. Both are married and each is a 
parent. Each is active in the life of his local 
community. Each, also, has been and is still 
active in the Life Insurance Advertisers Asso- 
ciation. Davis came to the Provident in 1928, 
White in 1924. Each is an Officer of the 
Company. 

Each man found his department well estab- 
lished and fundamentally sound. Working to- 
gether, as a most competent team, these two 
men began ta produce advertising and selling 
material that helped men make sales. More- 
over, their booklets and sales plans began 
taking first place among exhibits at the annual 
meetings of the Life Insurance Advertisers 
Association. It is a matter, of which all in the 


. SUMNER DAVIS 


An Agency Tribute 





Provident are proud, that they have won first 
awards for “general excellence of advertising 
and editorial material’ more often than these 
awards have gone to the material of any other 
major company. It is of interest to note here 
that Nelson White is a member of the com- 
mittee of advertising men who are cooperating 
with the copy committee of the “Life Insur- 
ance Companies in America’ newspaper cam- 
paign. Both Mr. White and Mr. Davis have 
held office in the Life Insurance Advertisers 
Association and each advanced through the 
junior offices to the Presidency. Furthermore, 
Mr. White was Charter President of the Asso- 
ciation. Each man is recognized as an expert 
in his field. 


When “Suds’” Davis took over the publica- 
tions of the company he caught the swing of 
new attitudes in the publishing world relating 
to such things as “the attention factor’ and 
“reader interest.” Mr. Davis has improved 
the printed material in many ways and_ has 
made a transformation in the general make- 
up and appearance, which has added intrigue 
and interest to readability. He has adopted 


NELSON A. WHITE 


larger and clearer type faces; he 
has used more and better cuts; 
he has shown a mastery of 
methods as well as an acute 
sense of fitness in choosing the 
contents of his pages. He has 
given ‘Provident Notes” a per- 
sonality. 

Nelson White found the “‘ad- 
vertising’” of the Company ef- 
fective, but largely confined to 
its Own organization and insur- 
ance publications. He was in- 
strumental in developing inter- 
est in a wider field. While the 
Company did not continue 
national advertising, what was 
done was of great value to its 
Agents. Many more people 
knew the Provident. In addi- 
tion to magazines he worked 
out a plan for using newspapers. 
This served to further pub- 
licize the Company. The stress 
now, is on advertising of, by 
and for the Agent in the field. 
Being a versatile chap, Mr. White has em- 
phasized the value of Direct Mail and de- 
veloped material for this approach, which has 
proven most valuable. It really gets the busi- 
ness. He has made the Company’s agents con- 
scious of the power of the Postage Stamp. 
While his name does not appear on any pro- 
duction roll, it is nevertheless true that he has 
helped ‘many other men make sales. 

Two young men, each doing a prize 
winning job! They are not merely good 
Junior Officers of a great Company. They are 
themselves good company. At the various 
meetings of Agents or General Agents they 
always have new material on exhibition. They 
are good mixers. They help new men, and 
older men, too, to feel at home in what is, to 
most of them, a strange setting. While each 
is capable of making a good address neither 
is voluble in private. They smile and intro- 
duce and call men by their first names and 
do much to make a convention a unity. 

We do not know what responsibilities lie 
ahead for these two. We do know that what- 
ever they are they can qualify. 


The Clancy D. Connell Agency 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


99 John St., New York 7, N. Y. 





OF PHILADELPHIA 


*Phone COrtlandt 7-4790 
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A CREDO ; 
SO 


" HERE is no doubt about the nature of the future of the 
life insurance business. Let there be belief in unlimited 
progress— the continuous fulfillment of the greatest economic 
idea in the history of the world to a position of commanding p 
authority, concretely—invalnerable faith in the institation of 
life insurance, in the ability of the undistinguished masses of 0 
life underwriters of the United States of America and the Do- Be 
minion of Canada to meet by competent methods the needs and p 
wants raised in the flow of time—a faith as well as a business. 
“A faith, also, in the efficacy of life insurance as the 
perfect instrament to solve economic problems, moving from 
one triumph to another, overcoming the exhaustion of ordinary 
resources, energy — death itself, ever effecting a wider distribu- 
tion of its blessings and through the cumulative forces of prac- 
tical and emotional reactions, to fulfill its endless destiny. 


**It is the dawn, not the dusk.”’ 
ons 


THEODORE MARTIN RIEHLE, C. L. U. 


General Agent 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 
Equitable Suite 
11th Floor, Pennsylvania Building 
225 West 34th Street New York 1, N. Y. 

















A Gentury of Performance 





Life Company Presidents Gell Significance of Furnishing Protection 
to Individuals, Families, and Business for More han 100 Years 


S two American life insurance companies, Mutual Life and New Eng- 
land Mutual, have completed their first century of operation, two 
others (New York Life and State Mutual) have entered on their 
centennial year, and some others will reach this age within the decade ending 
October, 1954, the institution of life insurance finds itself in the enviable 
position of being the favorite institution of great democracies—United States 


and Canada. 

Reason for this extraordinary popularity is performance. The public 
has found in life insurance the solution for its economic protection. Millions 
of contracts have been fulfilled by the companies. No one knows how many 
people have been insured in this record of more than a century nor how 
much has been paid out in insurance proceeds. One life insurance company 
alone—the Metropolitan—has since it began writing business in 1868 paid a 
total to policyholders from date of organization to end of 1943 of $10,107,- 
510,402. When one visualizes the billions paid out in proceeds since the first 
policies were written—thinks of the financial emergencies met, number of 
families kept together, homes saved, children educated, as well as how life 
insurance has met the needs of the business world, it does not take much 


Essential to Economic and 


Social Life of Nation 


By Georce L. Harrison 
President, New York Life 


New York Life began doing business as a life insurance company Apr. 12, 1845 


might seem sufficient to assume that this 
was largely a consequence of the 
enormous economic and social develop- 
ment of the country. However, those of 
us in the business of insurance who are 
familiar with its more intimate history 
are equally impressed by other more 
specific causes. 

In any form of society, men must al- 
ways reckon with the consequences of 
sudden or untimely death. In our 
democratic society we assure to our- 
selves and our families economic inde- 
pendence and political freedom through 
the fruits of our labor, services and 
sacrifices. The invention of the life in- 
surance contract, and the perfection of 
actuarial science and the mortality table, 
have made it possible for free men to 
protect themselves or their families 
against the financial embarrassments 
which so often follow death or accom- 
pany old age. 


Meets Compelling Basic Need 


Underlying all of this is the basic need 
for life insurance which endures and be- 
comes even more compelling as the 
economic and social aspects of our daily 
life become more complex. With the 
growth of social consciousness, citizens 
sensitive to their responsibilities have 
become more and more inclined to meet 
this fundamental human need by making 
(Continued on Page 56) 





GEORGE L, HARRISON 


One cannot help but be impressed by 
ie substantial growth of life insurance 
ver the past century, and particularly 
y the rapidity of this growth during 
ie last fifty years. On first thought it 





of the early Massachusetts life insurance 





imagination to comprehend why the people regard life insurance as in- 
dispensable. 

A century ago John Tyler was President. Most of the \West was popu- 
lated by Indians. Chief political questions centered around admission to the 
Union of slave states, and the annexation of Texas which had been an inde- 
pendent Republic since 1836. The first telegraph line—from Baltimore to 
Washington—was strung that year. Whale oil lamps and tallow candles 
were far from uncommon. Many social disturbances in New York arose from 
land disputes. Madison Square, now site of New York Life’s home office, 
was a swamp. 

During the century there were five major wars in which this nation 
engaged. Cholera and yellow fever epidemics were followed by that of 
influenza. Nation was racked by numerous panics (1857 and 1873 being 
two of the worst) and there came the depression of the early 30’s of still 
painful memory. 

Life insurance not only met all of these emergencies and storms, but 
continued its amazing progress, constantly winning more public confidence. 
With the expansion of the business came broadening and liberalization of 
contracts, widening of coverage to include women and children. 


Inaugurated and Developed 
Service Motive in Business 


By Georce WILLARD SMITH 
President, New England Mutual Life 


New England Mutual was incorporated in 1835, started business in 1843 


There are a number of business or- 
ganizations of various kinds scattered 
through the eastern portion of the 
United States, which can proudly point 
to one hundred years or more of con- 
tinuous operation. But, considering the 
total number actively engaged in busi- 
ness or manufacturing a cerftury ago, 
these survivors are comparatively few. 

In the case of life insurance, however, 
quite the reverse is true. A great ma- 
jority of all the life companies that were 
ever born are alive and in vigorous 
health today. The “century plants,” and 
those which are nearing that ripe age, 
are all serving the country with ever- 
growing usefulness. 


Basic Reasons for Continued Growth 


One basic reason for the continued and 
growing success of life insurance as an 
industry can probably be ascribed to 
the introduction of the “service” motive 
in business. In the era in which New 
England Mutual came into being, the 
idea of a company not organized for 
the personal enrichment of its founders, 
was a difficult one to implant in the hard 
heads of American legislators. 

Profit Doesn’t Enter Scheme of 
Mutuality 

The legislature of Massachusetts, for 

instance, inserted a clause in the charters 





GEORGE WILLARD SMITH 


year to the trustees of the Massachusetts 
General Hospital one-third of the net 
profits which shall have arisen from the 


companies requiring them “to pay each (Continued on Page 68) 
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No Change In Fundamental Principles 


By Ggeorce AvERY WHITE 


President, State Mutual 
State Mutual was incorporated March 16, 1844, and commenced business 


June 1, 





GEORGE AVERY WHITE 


Almost every worth while enterprise 
began as a small venture. The State 
Mutual Life Assurance Co. is no excep- 
tion. A full century ago a few promi- 
nent men in Worcester, Mass., met eve- 
nings in the back room of a store and 
laid the plans from which this company 
developed. These men were governed 
by a determination to offer at lowest 
possible cost the freedom from want and 
protection from the financial hazards of 
untimely death that all men desire. 

From such humble beginnings the 
company grew—not rapidly but soundly. 
By gradual steps the types of coverage 
were extended and the area served was 
increased. Each step taken was in some 
degree an experiment, Only when the 
test of time had proven the wisdom of 
a decision was it given wide application. 


Developed by Thoughtful, Prudent Men 


\s with the State Mutual, so it has 
been with the institution of life insur- 
ance This great beneficient enterprise 
did not spring into existence. It was 
rradually developed by thoughtful, pru- 
ient men of experience to meet the 
fundamental purpose of insurance 
amidst changing economic, political and 
social conditions. 

In a very real sense life insurance 
vrew up with America. In no other 
country has it found such wide accep- 
tance. Today fully half of the popula- 
tion of the United States relies upon 
life insurance for protection and oppo 
tunity. 


Fifth Oldest Life Company 


The State Mutual is the fifth oldest 
life insurance company in the United 
States. Of the companies writing Or- 
dinary life insurance exclusively it is 
thirteenth in size. It is, perhaps, typical 
of many similar mutual companies in 
the life insurance field. 

Let us see what the State Mutual has 
accomplished during the century of its 
existence; let us see whether it has lived 
up to the fond expectations of the little 
vroup that organized it and of the vast 
membership which has comprised the 
company during its existence. 

In the years since 1844 the State Mu- 
tual has paid $412,000,000 to nearly half 
a million policyholders or their bene- 
ficiaries. Of this amount less than $100,- 
000,000 was paid upon surrender of out- 
standing policies prior to maturity while 
more than $110,000,000 has been paid in 
dividends. The balance of: the total pay- 
ments was largely in distribution to 
beneficiaries, upon the death of policy- 


1845 


holders, of the principal amount of 


outstanding policies. 


Individual Initiative and Mutual Self- 
Protection 


The resolution of State Mutual policy- 
holders to originate and maintain pro- 
grams of saving and protection has been 
rigidly adhered to. The accumulated 


mutual funds have steadily increased. 
Seventy-five years ago they totaled 
$992,208, fifty years ago $9,893,072, 


twenty-five years ago $61,866,997 and to- 
day over $235,000,000—a dramatic demon- 
stration of individual initiative and mu- 
tual self-protection. 

While endowment, term and combined 
forms of insurance have become increas- 
ingly important during the century, it is 
still Ordinary life coverage that pre- 
dominates, accounting for 66% of total 
business in 1943. 

Average yields from investment of 
policyholders’ funds have shown. their 
most drastic decline during the~ past 
decade. From an average yield of 44% 
in 1933 this extremely important factor 
in determining dividends has declined to 
3%% in 1943. 4 

Increasingly, State eae pelicy- 
holders have availed themselves of the 
liberal settlement options contained in 
their policies, The guarantee of a mini- 
mum income, with the possibility of still 
larger return, plus the assurance of a 
continuing trusteeship of the insurance 
proceeds for distribution to beneficiaries 
over a period of time has caused more 
and more policyholders to direct that 


the proceeds of their policies be so safe- 
guarded and administered. Almost un- 
heard of twenty-five years ago, these 
option settlements have largely replaced 
the immediate distribution of policy pro- 
ceeds in lump sum payments. In 1943 
half of all the policy proceeds dis- 


Inseparable From 


tributed by the State Mutual were goy 
erned by settlement options. 


Soundness of Basic Principles 


Thus while new forms of insurance 


and better methods of distributing in 
(Continued on Page 36) 


Nation’s Progress 


By Jonn R. Harprn 


President, Mutual Benefit 
The Mutual Benefit commenced business in April, 1845 


A century of life insurance in the 
United States is worthy of note by rea- 
son of, first, the growth of the business, 
second, its development, and third, the 
confidence and esteem of the public. 

Life insurance in the United States 
came into vogue with the beginnings 
of industrial development. As industry 
grew the need for life insurance grew. 
In the matter of transacting the busi- 
ness of life insurance generally, the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. is the 
third oldest company in the United 
States, and a few figures about its busi- 
ness may be interesting. Commencing 
business in 1845, without canital stock 
of any kind, and with sale dependence 
upon the premiums paid by its policy - 
holders, it has, in the course of the 
years up to December 31, 1943, placed 
insurance upon the lives of its members 
in the amount of $6,348,531,427. Of this 
amount, $2,205,359,131 was in force on 
December 31, 1943. $732,880,332 cease 
by reason of the death of the insured, 
$103,870,386 by maturity, and $702,651,307 
by expiry. Insurance in the amount of 
$2,603,770,271 was voluntarily terminated 
by the insured, in many instances be- 
cause the need for which the insurance 
was taken had ceased to exist. 

During the period the company has re- 


High Plane of Corporate Trusteeship 


By James Lez Loomis 


President, Connecticut Mutual 
Connecticut Mutual began business on December 16, 1846 


In this present decade, life insurance, 


as an organized means of providing pro- 
‘ection for the family in the event of 
the premature death of the breadwinner, 
is completing its first century of service 
to the American people. Conceived in a 
desire to perform a beneficient service, 
it has successfully met and overcome 
every ill and every strain to which it 
has been subjected throughout this long 
period, So soundly. have the principles 
of mortality and the investment of trust 
funds been applied that the errors of 
adolescence, the shocks of five wars, and 
the wreckage from numerous panics and 
depressions have left upon its ramparts 
only the floodmarks of tide and storm. 
As an art and _ science, its corporate 
trusteeship, advancing with the magni- 
tude of the service, has risen to a high 
plane. Attending this higher conception 
and skill in management has come, on 
the whole, wise legislation and super- 
vision on the part of the several states. 

Life insurance was developed as a de- 
vice to enable a person to meet a pri- 
mary obligation. The most conspicuous 
primary obligation at the moment ts 
described by the word, “patriotism”. To 
ourselves and to our neighbors, as far 
as we are capable of it, we owe the 
cbligation of self-support. In the years 
to come, the degree of recognition to be 
accorded this obligation may become a 
major problem of our time. To protect 
one’s) denendents by life insurance is 
now recognized as a primary obligation. 
No soldier with dependent family would 
go to war without war risk insurance. 
Yet the mortality of a generation is 
not greatly changed by a few years of 
war. ° 

Life insurance enables wealth to per- 





JAMES LEE LOOMIS 


form its highest function. Living stand- 
ards are improved, not only by the pro- 
duction of wealth, but by making that 
wealth highly useful. In achieving this 
result, life insurance stands  pre- 
eminent. The industry will enter the 
post-war period, whenever it arrives, 
strong in resource, understanding in pur- 
pose, competent in organization—to fur- 
nish to the American people a type and 
quantity of protection for which there is 
an expanding need and no substitute. 





JOHN R. HARDIN 


ceived in premiums $2,236,403,823. It has 
returned to policyholders $1,812,254,948, 
and has accumulated for their benefit 
the sum of $851,408,930, making a total 
sum of $2,663,663,878, or $427,260,055 jn 
excess of the premiums received. 

It is not known exactly how many per- 
sons have been insured by the company 
during the period but it is reasonable 
to suppose that the number comprises 
well over one million. 

It is well within bounds to suggest 
that over a period of approximately one 
hundred years such a business could not 
have attained its present size without 
meriting the confidence of the public. 


Broadening and Liberalization by 
Contract 


With no experience to guide the man- 
agers the original policy was a mere 
promise to pay upon the happening of 
the contingency insured against. There 
were restrictions as to travel, residence 
and occupation. Nothing was guaran 
teed in the event of discontinuance o! 
premium payments. In event of the 
death of the insured, the proceeds of 
the policy were paid in a lump sum, and 
were only too frequently dissipated by 
the beneficiary through unwise invest 
ments. If, by reason of illness or acci 
dent, the insured was unable to continue 
premium payments he had no recourse 

As experience was’ gained the polic) 
contract was broadened and ‘liberalized. 
Restrictions were removed, and new 
features added so that the policies now 
being issued afford complete protection 
and meet every conceivable need, It can 
no longer be said that when a man 
insures his life he has to die to win 
For every dollar of premium paid 2 
full equivalent is given. 

Present policy forms are not the r 
sult of legislative fiat. While laws have 
been enacted prescribing the terms an 
conditions of policy contracts, there | 
no company, so far as I know, whos: 
policies are not more liberal than is r¢ 
quired by law. It may properly be sai 
that in part this is the result of com 
petition; but, in my opinion, it is moré 
largely due to a growing realization ¢ 
the equitable principles which have bee 
found to underlie the relations betwee: 
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. life insurance company and its policy- 
holders. 
The Insurance Agent 


\ word should be said about the life 
nsurance agent. In the early days he 
vas a man entirely without training. 
erhaps he did not need very much. 
\riginally policies were payable only at 
eath and, as I have intimated, thére was 
ery little to explain about them. The 
jlicies in use today have been devised 
) meet every conceivable need and the 
fe insurance agent is now more of 
uunselor than he is a solicitor. He 
ust know many things which the early 
ent did not need to know. He is ac- 


cordingly a trained man, competent to 
serve the insuring public. 

Reference might well be made to the 
effects which the business of life insur- 
ance has had upon the economic life of 
the nation. By its means families have 
been kept together, children have been 
educated and _ businesses have been 
saved; but more than that the country 
has been developed to a degree which 
would have been impossible if it had not 
been for the accumulated funds of the 
life insurance companies. These funds 
have been invested so as to promote the 
growth of cities and towns, the extension 
or transportation and the establishment 

(Continued on Page 18) 


Protection of Basic Human Values 


By MansFIELD FREEMAN 
President, United States Life 


The United States Life commenced business in March, 





MANSFIELD FREEMAN 


Age of people, of buildings or of in- 
stitutions can be a sign of senility or 
obsolescence, but it may in an individual 
he an indication of rich experience and 
maturity of judgment and in an insti- 
tution a proof that the services or goods 
produced have been of superior quality 
else how could that institution have sur- 
vived in popular esteem over so long a 
period of years? Anyone who visits the 
Great Wall of China will marvel at that 
stupendous engineering feat. But, mag- 
nificent though it is in grandeur, it is 
today an anachronism, only a monument 
to China’s ancient isolationism. In con- 
trast, there are many Chinese shops 
Which have survived for many decades. 


1850 


These “ancient sign boards,” 
called in colloquial Chinese, have existed 
and prospered through the years by 
rendering a valued service and_ by 
adapting that service to the changing 
needs of society. 

The decade 1940—1950 may be con- 
sidered as the 100th anniversary of the 
birth of American life insurance. That 
this institution has so grown in size, 
in strength and in stability during the 
last century is an indication that it has 
continuously served the changing eco- 
nomic needs in American life, and that 
it has been able to establish itself so 
firmly in public confidence is proof that 
it has been a well managed business. 

Entering a New Era 

We are now in this year 1944 entering 
a new era and no man can tell with 
certainty what changes in social life or 
in our economic system may take place 
during the next 100 years. We believe 
however, that life insurance will con- 
tinue to have a mission to perform be- 
cause basic human values cannot change 
and the need for safeguarding the home 
against the economic effects of accident 
or death will remain, in fact, will in- 
crease all over the world. We do know 
also that in the coming era our country 
will play an increasingly important part 
in world finance and trade. The leader- 
ship of American life insurance will, | 
am confident, meet the challenge of this 
new international age as it has met its 
responsibilities in the past. The insti- 
tution of life insurance, now it its ma- 
turity of 100 years, will continue to 
merit the confidence of the citizens of 
this country and should in a larger de- 
gree than ever before make life insur- 
ance as well as other products of our 
industry an American export in order 
to bind us closer in helpfulness and co- 
operation to the peoples of other lands. 


Centenarians, Or Who Soon Will Be 


Significance of the tremendous confidence of the public in life insurance 


The 


is discussed in this issue of 


Gold Book by presidents of some of the 


companies passed the century mark, entering upon it or who will during 


this decade. 


Companies Century Old Or Will Be in Decade Ending in 1954 


Incorporated 
eda tale tee) sean ee aes April, 1842 


Mutual Life 
New England Mutual 


Commenced Business 
February, 1843 
December, 1843 


Nevez eee TRO oie vo hed tetion April, 1845 
State RIGOR. cesic siete gc March, 1844 June, 1845 
Mutya 3 bf. oe pbereeegns January, 1845 April, 1845 
Connecticut Mutual ............... June, 1846 December, 1846 
Penmaes. ooo. beatae ce eecalbs February, 1847 May, ,1847 
Cans eee 860 SS Wai se eeXs ach xs August, 1847 
UnigeeeeeeM el, cp dete cvse ce cnc’ July, 1848 October, 1849 
Nation ticaeke vb v's BR ECR November, 1848 February, 1850 
UU. Res hashes wie sles bees werent February, 1850 March, 1850 
Actaris. 05s CAG ducked e July, 1850 
Manhiittes shdfe: @:. 5500s sccnuese oo May, 1850 August, 1850 
Phoenix. Mutual .................. May, 1851 May, 1851 
Massachusetts Mutual ............ May, 1851 August, 1851 
Bev RAE o05.0s cacncas vie dashes May, 1851 September, 1851 





as they are 





Attests to Foresight of American People 


By J. P. Forpyce 
President, Manhattan Life 


The Manhattan Life commenced business August 1, 1850 


68,600,000 


insurance 


fact that policy- 


carry life 


The very 


holders now pro 
tection, averaging over $4,000 per tamily, 
is sufficient evidence of the importance 
America’s economic 


that in at- 


life insurance in 
life. It 
taining 


necessarily follows 


state of development there 


whole, 


this 


existed, on the able management 


having a fine sense of trusteeship, and 
an energetic, able sales force. 

We should not fail, either, to pay trib- 
ute to the development of a_ splendid 
system of public supervision which, while 
protecting the public’s interest, did not 
aitempt to stifle but rather to encourage 
the development of our service. 

In all this, however, we are speaking 
of the effect rather than the cause. 
The growth of the life insurance busi- 
during the past 100 years is due 
primarily to the energy and foresight of 
a free people—to the American system 
of free enterprise. No where else in 
the world does life insurance flourish 
to anything like the same degree. 


Great Bulwark to American Way of Life 


ness 


In our spiritual life we are taught not 
only to look after ourselves, but after 
the members of our own household. In 
our economic life we are taught to rely 
upon ourselves. The development of life 
insurance is a manifestation of these 
principles. 

Just as life insurance owes its de- 
velopment to the American way of life, 
so now is life insurance one of the great 





Bachrach 


FORDYCE 


Me 


bulwarks the American way 
of life. 

It will not be long now before the 
Manhattan Life is 100 years old. We are 


proud to be among those companies that 


protecting 


have rendered life insurance service to 
the American public for nearly a cen- 
tury. 


Old In Years, But Young In Spirit 


By Rottanp E. IrisH 
President, Union Mutual Life 


Union Mutual Life, incorporated in July, 1848, began business October 1, 1849 





IRISH 


ROLLAND E. 

Several of the great life 
companies of the country have concluded 
a century of 


insurance 


or are concluding success- 


own will 


hundred 


ful operation. My company 
years of 
Others 


so we 


have completed one 
service to its, policyholders soon. 


are approaching that mark. And 


may well ask as to the significance of 
such longevity. 
As I see it these records of the long 


service of our life companies are signifi 
cant in the testimonial which they rep 


resent, not on one, but on several counts. 


their records are a 
testimonial to the regard 
\merican people have developed for our 
business; a testimonial to the faith which 
they have placed in us. Without that 
regard and that faith those hundred suc 
have become 


It seems to me 


which the 


years could not 
And so we point to that record, 
term 


cessful 
reality. 
long 


significant because of the 


honest and capable management which 


it reflects. 

Their hundred years of service are 
significant because in them is [ 
the year-in and year-out dependability 
of life insurance in fulfilling the primary 
desire of every man that he and his 
loved ones be assured of security. 


pre ot of 


Steeped in more than a century ot 
successful operation the life insurance 
business is truly old in years of experi- 
ence. But, significantly, still young 
enough in spirit to keep in tune with 
the times. 

To make a marked contribution to th 


welfare of many people for years on 
end is, in my opinion, an outward sign 
of greatness in men or in business. And 


in greatness lies strength, a measurable 
thing. 

The strength of a life insurance policy, 
and, in turn, our business during a cen 
tury of war and peace can best be 
measured by purpose: to provide pro- 
tection and financial security. In that 
the years have unfailingly found us 
strong. 
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Have Confidence 


No body of men in the United States knows more about the achieve- 
ments of life insurance, its administration, its intimate relations with the 
people of the nation, and what it has done in solving the economic problems 
of the people than the Insurance Commissioners of the United States. Their 
observation of the operations of the business is continuous; and their chief 
responsibility is that insurance will be safe and sound. 

The Gold Book has asked some of the Commissioners to tell why, in 
their opinion, the public has confidence in life insurance, and why that confi- 
dence is merited. 


Miracles of Performance Over the Years 


By Newe i R. JoHNson 


President National Association of Insurance Commissioners, 
and Minnesota Commissioner 


Some years ago when I was carrying a 
life insurance rate book, I checked in 
for the night at a hotel in a small town 
in northern Minnesota, expecting to 
work there the next day or so, The 
proprietor of the hotel, knowing I was 
a life insurance salesman, told me that 
the proprietor of a small confectionery 
stand adjoining the hotel had died ac- 
cidentally two or three days before, 
leaving his elderly widow penniless. The . 
name of the man who had died acci- 
dentally struck a responsive chord in 
my memory for some reason or another. 
Later, when in my room, I checked the 
list of policyholders in that community 
which I had with me, and found his 
name. It developed that this man had 
carried a policy of $2,500 with my com- 
pany which had been on the extended 
term basis for some nine years and had 
then about six months left to run. 

Upon due progf of death, the company 
issued a check to the widow in the 
amount of $2,500. When delivering the 
check I found the widow scrubbing the 
floor. She wept like a child when the 
check was delivered. 

Weathers All Storms 

You ask, Why do the American people 
have confidence in life insurance? The 
incident I have just described, I have 
seen with similar “miracles” re-enacted 
over and over again, and knowing of the 
billions of dollars which life insurance 
companies have paid out in a continuous 
stream of checks to beneficiarics, how 


For Answer: Look At the Record” 


By C. C. Fraizer 


Nebraska Commissioner 





NEWELL R. JOHNSON 


could the people fail to have confidence 
in life insurance? In winning this con- 
fidence for the institution of life in- 
surance, thousands of agents have func- 
tioned for hundreds of companies all 
over the country. 

Performance of life insurance has 


(Continued on Page 63) 


others. A trustee might be defined as 
one who can be entrusted with the safe- 
keeping of another fellow’s money with- 
out spending it. 


High Character of Administration 


We Insurance Commissioners know of 
the high character of executives in the 
life insurance business. We know first- 
hand of their alertness, intelligence and 
common honesty. There are only a very 


Why do the American people have 
confidence in life insurance? Al Smith, 
in his colorful campaign for the Presi- 
dency, made famous the phrase “Look 
at the record.” The record shows that 
the all time total loss in life insurance 
is less than 1%. Consequently, the rec- 
ord shows that life insurance is safe 
and on the whole has been safe for 
almost two centuries. 

This safety is due in part at least to 
the wise diversification of investments few exceptions. 
of life insurance companies. The wage earner and salaried man, if 

Life insurance companies and their he lives and enjoys reasonably good 
officers are trustees. We lawyers know health, can and will take care of him- 
the difference between true trustees and self and his family, but few are en- 










Commissioners Tell Why Americans 


In Life Insurance 


abled to leave an estate when death 
comes. Life insurance enables these 
people to leave an estate, and because 
the law of averages is invoked, the crea- 
tion of that estate does not deprive 
another individual of funds to in turn 
create his estate. 


Think of the innumerable people whose 
years have been prolonged and whose 
health has been preserved because of 
the freedom from worry, This freedom 
from worry is created by life insurance. 


A Nebraska Illustration 


The very day that these words are 
being written a mother called at our 
Department. Her son is a paratrooper 
and he had procured and sent her a 
life insurance policy on his own life for 
$5,000 for a Mother’s Day present. 
In his letter to his mother he told her 
that although he already had his full 
$10,000 Government life insurance plus 
some additional insurance, that the new 
policy would provide a method for 
further regular savings, earn him interest 
on his money, and give her consider- 
able protection notwithstanding the war 
clause. . 

Thus, in addition to safety, good and 
efficient management of funds, ability 
to pay doctor and funeral bills, ability 
to create an estate, ability to free the 


C. C. FRAIZER 


individual from worry, life insurance 
serves as a message of tender sentiment 
from a Soldier to his Mother. 


Keep Rugged Pioneer Spirit Alive 


By Epwarp L. SCHEUFLER 


Chairman, Executive Committee, National Ass’n of Insurance 
Commissioners, and Missouri Commissioner 


The American public has confidence 
in life insurance— 

Because the rugged pioneer spirit still 
alive in America reacts in the average 
citizen to the worthwhile objectives of 
maintaining himself with dignity and 
self-respect and in fulfilling his obliga- 
tions to his family. Any temporary in- 
dications in other directions arise only 
from dire necessity and undesirable 
emergencies. The rapidly increasing 
purchase of coverage offered by private 
insurance companies of all kinds demon- 
strates not only that this public con- 
fidence exists but that it is on the in- 
crease. 

Also, the increased educational activity 
of the various State Insurance Depart- 
ments and the public’s appreciation of 
what such Departments are doing for 
the protection of the insurance buying 
public, on the one hand, and the educa-. 
tional program of the life insurance in- 
dustry in fully informing the public of 
the basic need and soundness of life 
insurance have done much to that end. 

In my opinion, the fine confidence -in 
which the American public has accepted 
life insurance is one of the greatest 
testimonials in justification of our Amer- 
ican democratic processes. 


Conducted As 
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a Public [rust 


By Cuartes F. J. Harrincton 
Massachusetts Commissioner 


In America no business can survive 
unless it merits the confidence of the 
people. Confidence is conducive to pat- 
ronage. It may be stated without fear 


of contradiction that the people of the 
United States have confidence in the life 
insurance busmess. Impressive evidence 
of this fact is offered by the billions of 
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dollars of the people’s money which is 
invested in the policies issued by life 
insurance companies. More than 160,- 
(00,000 Americans own individual life in- 
surance contracts. This is an average of 
a policy for every two people in the 
United States. 


Endorsed by Nation’s Leaders 


An ever increasing number of employ- 
ers are daily demonstrating their confi- 
dence in the life insurance business 
through the purchase of various Group 
Life insurance policies, Group annuities 
and through the inauguration of Pension 
Trust programs, These men of affairs 
certainly. would not seek to provide for 
the future security of their employes 
through the purchase of contracts is- 
sued by life insurance companies unless 
they had confidence in the sound con- 
duct of the life insurance business and 
the integrity of its management. 

The outstanding leaders in_ political, 
economic and religious affairs of our 
nation have frequently praised the con- 
duct of the life insurance business in elo- 
quent language. Sincere testimonials 
cannot be secured from competent lead- 
ers possessing high integrity unless their 
confidence has been inspired by the 
ability and honesty of management. 


State Supervision 


One of the devices designed to assure 
public confidence in a business, particu- 
larly one impressed with a public trust, 
is to provide a system of adequate public 
supervision of the business. More than 
one hundred years of state supervision 
of the life insurance business has devel- 
oped a system of impartial investigation 
and reporting of life insurance com- 
panies. The examination of life insur- 
ance companies by state departments, 
acting in cooperation with one another, 
is responsible for public reports, describ- 
ing with clarity and simplicity the af- 
fairs of the life insurance companies. 
The reports are readily accessible to any 
individual seeking an impartial opinion 
of the affairs of any life insurance com- 
pany. 

The laws of the various states provide 
for supervision of the investments of 
the life insurance business in order 
to prevent speculation and unreason- 
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able use of life insurance premiums 
for the promotion of business ven- 
tures involving serious possibilities of 
capital losses. ‘The state for many, many 
years has sought to protect the invest- 
ments of life insurance funds rather than 
to encourage possible unusual returns 
made available to unsupervised investors. 
While investment laws may seem strict 
and conducive to low interest earnings. 
they are conducive to confidence derived 
from the knowledge that the invested 
capital is adequately protected. The life 
insurance business today enjoys a splen- 
did reputation for prudent investments. 

As long as insurance departments are 
administered by competent personnel; as 
long as the laws are administered with- 
our fear or favor; as long as the reports 
of activities of companies under public 
supervision are intelligently and hon- 
estly rendered and made readily avail- 
able to the public; as long as the rank 
and file of life insurance company man- 
agements are faithful to the trust im- 
posed upon them, the people will have 
reason to continue confidence in the life 
insurance business. 


Recognition of Individual Security 


By Maynarp GarRRISON 


California Commissioner 


The record of the life insurance in- 
dustry indicates a rate of growth for 
many years far exceeding the rate of 
increase in population or in national 
wealth, Basically, this must indicate an 
increasing public consciousness of the 
benefits, if not the actual necessity, of 
life insurance protection. 

Doubtless the tremendous growth of 
the industry is, in part, the natural re- 
sult of the increasing need for indi- 
vidual protection under a_ primarily 
industrial, rather than an agricultural 
economy. But the record must be taken 
as unmistakable evidence of public recog- 
nition of the hazards attendant upon any 

tempt of the individual to provide for 

family entirely through a savings 
ogram. It appears to have become in- 
creasingly apparent to the average man 
it such a program may be wholly 
llified by his premature death, and 
security is to be attained it must be 
pplemented, at least to some extent, 

a form of protection independent of 
ich contingency. Life insurance has 

en the only adequate answer to this 
roblem. 

While some particular phases of life 
nsurance may be open to legitimate 


riticism, its over-all rapid development 
n no small measure has been the result 
| the public confidence resulting from 

long record of safety, prompt pay- 
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ment of obligations and of the ingen 
uity displayed in devising the great 
variety of contracts which meet almost 
any conceivable individual need. 





Plays Substantial Inspiring Role 


By Rosert E. DingEN 
New York Superintendent 


In this titanic struggle for world se- 
curity and the dignity of man, the role 
of the institution of life insurance, 
though perhaps not spectacular, is both 
substantial and inspiring. 

Millions of our people continue to pay 
billions each year into this great enter- 
prise, which they have so wisely se- 
lected as the key to 
family economic security. In great mea- 


individual and 
sure, these are being translated by in- 
vestment in and 
otherwise into making and supplying the 
machines and weapons of war so vital 
to the destruction of our enemies and 
a just and lasting peace. 

Let us not forget that coincidentally 
these same funds, thus withheld from 
possible expenditure for consumers’ 
goods, have helped and continue to help 
in preserving a reasonable economic 
balance. 

It has been said, and intelligently so, 
that the greatest asset of the institution 
of life insurance is public confidence. 
In this great conflict its millions of 
policyholders continue to manifest that 
confidence and faith as well in the per- 
sistence of our democratic ideals and 


government bonds 
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the American way of life. Life insur- 


ance has indeed gone to war. 


Enjoys the Most Enviable Reputation 
By Grecc L. NEEL 


Pennsylvania Commissioner 


The value of life insurance, of the 
satisfaction which it has brought into 
so many million homes in America, is 
demonstrated by no better proof than 
the confidence which the insuring public 
holds for the institution of life insurance. 
This country, despite its ups and downs, 
its peak periods of prosperity and its 
levelling off in periods of depression, is 
nevertheless proud of the progress of 
its financial institutions. The United 
States is the Arsenal of Democracy, the 
one nation able to offer unlimited “lend- 
lease” aid to its Allies today, because 
of its financial success. 

The institution of life insurance, of 
all the financial institutions of this 
country, enjoys the most enviable repu- 
tation. The life insurance companies 
survived the depression of the 1930's 
with a never-faltering confidence which 
made them the envy of the financial 
world. 

Congratulations are the due alike of 
life insurance executives, actuaries, un- 
derwriters, and that most important per- 
son, the life insurance agent. 

rhe confidence of the insuring public 
has been merited and the institution of 
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life insurance is certain to maintain that 
confidence. 


Has Kept Faith With the Public 


By Cot. W. ELtery ALLYN 


Connecticut Commissioner 


The American people have a confirmed 
confidence in life insurance, based wholly 
upon its indisputable record. That they 
have entrusted to more than 300 Amer- 


ican companies more than 37 billions 
of dollars of their savings is definite 
proof of this universal faith. 

This public trust was not bought; and, 
indeed, such public trust cannot be 


bought. It is founded upon the sterling 
service life insurance has rendered down 
through the years. It results from the 
testimony of the millions whom life in 
surance benefited in good, and in bad 
times. Especially did it stand as an 
economic bulwark in the darkest days of 
the depression when other savings had 
been exhausted, and less sound invest 
(Continued on Page 63) 
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The Gold Book of Life Insurance Selling has asked a number of leading 
executives in the production end of life insurance for their views on what 
are the principal markets in the sale of insurance at the present time. 


Home offices of these agency officers are in various parts of the country. 


Their views follow. 


William Eugene Hays, Director of 
Agencies, New England Mutual 


From our observation in the field and in 
checking business as it flows through the 
home office, the following markets seem to 
be the most important and productive at 
the present time. 

1. Life insurance co-ordinated with So 
cial Security. The incorperation of sur- 
vival benefits in the Social Security Law 
has had a most far-reaching effect in the 
utility value of life insurance. Social Se- 
curity has given the small income earner 
a new concept of life insurance as inccre 
to replace earning power. It has given him 
a tangible expectation of replacing a rea- 
sonable amount of his income to his family 
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if he dies prematurely and to himself at 
retirement. Without Social Security as a 
base, the average small income earner could 
never expect to replace earnings through 
the small saving margins available for life 
insurance or other forms of investment. 
We have found that salaried men are not 
only interested in the benefits of Social Se- 
curity, but anxious to build on this foun- 
dation an adequate program for themselves 
and their families. 

2. Life insurance—the only way. For 
the professional man or salaried executive 
circumstances have caused life insurance 
to become the only way whereby financial 
objectives may be accomplished, The com- 
bination of high income taxes and low 
yields make it virtually impossible for the 
average successful executive or profes- 
sional man to build a worthwhile estate. 
The use of life insurance to create an im- 
mediate estate and the annuity principal to 
effect an orderly distribution throughout 
the period when income is necessary is the 
only answer for most business and profes- 
sional men who are not capitalists. 

3. Business insurance. Probably the sec- 
ond most important market today is the 
use of life insurance for business purposes. 
Keyman insurance with its primary pur- 
pose of indemnifying rorporations against 

(Continued on Page 24) 





William F. Winterble, Agency Vice 
President, Bankers Life Co. 
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As one travels around in all sections of 
the country as | have been doing during 
the greater part of this year, one cannc: 
come to any other conclusion but that the 
year 1945 should be equally as good, or 
even better, than the year 1944. 

Perhaps there has been an emphasis on 
the “white collar” class not being able to 
buy much life insurance, but isn’t this 
wrong? Yes, higher taxes and the pur- 
chasing of bonds have taken part of his 
income, but, on the other hand, so many 
commodities that he may have wanted to 
purchase are no longer available and may 
not be for some time in the future. 

Jusinessmen, women, juveniles and farm- 
ers are still excellent prospects, together 
with many other classifications; and while 
there are good incomes, there are plenty of 
people who want to save through life in- 
surance and who are waiting to be asked 
to buy. 

If we don’t write a large volume of life 
insurance in the coming months, then we 
have to look to ourselves for the reason 
why. And if we look, we shall find we are 
not doing the same simple things that al- 
ways have and always will sell millions of 
dollars to our prospects. 


Chester O. Fischer, Vice President, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life 


Here are my thoughts regarding the 
- 5 é é 


‘chief markets for the next twelve months: 


First, the standard, ever-reliable mar- 
kets—for program selling, individual re- 
tirement plans, insurance for payment of 
mortgages, and for educational purposes— 
will continue as the chief source of busi- 
ness. 

Second, it seems to me that there will 
continue to be a substantial Pension Trust 
business, despite the fact that this must 


Home Office Agency Officers Tell What Are Best 


urrent Insurance Markets 


be classed as a somewhat “volatile” and 
speculative market. 

Third, it is my opinion that there will 
continue to be a big opportunity, perhaps 
greatly increased in some phases, in the 
field of business insurance: 

a. Insurance for funding stock retire- 
ment programs is being successfully 
sold by many of our men. 

b. Keyman insurance. As we approach 
the end of the war and its accom- 
panying problems of conversion to 

peacetime operations —in all other 
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phases as well as _ production—we 
enter upon a critical period for many 
businesses. Far-sighted management, 
a firm hand on the wheel, will then 
be of even more vital importance 
than under “normal” conditions. Loss 
of keymen would cause correspond- 
ingly greater chaos and loss. 

Fourth, for reasons closely related to 
those mentioned immediately above, I be- 
lieve there should be an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the sale of smaller policies for 
family readjustment income and emergency 
fund purposes. 

Fifth, it is my belief that we shall con- 
tinue to have a substantial production in 
the way of insurance written on women in 
business. 

Sixth, the juvenile field is proving a 
most interesting and productive one. 


Grant L. Hill, Director of Agencies, 
Northwestern Mutual Life 


There are many ways of_ breaking 
down the important markets, and, in- 
stead of five or six outstanding ones, I 
am sending you eight, all of which are 
certainly producing a _ representative 
share of today’s business. They are 
these: 

1. The general protection market— 
from which a large percentage of 
most companies’ business will con- 
tinue to come. 


2. The investment or retirement 
market. 
3. Women. 


4. Capital conversion and life insur- 
ance for estate conservation pur- 
poses. 
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Business insurance—particularly key 
man. 
6. Pension Trusts. 


st 


7. Juveniles. 

8 The farm market in some. terri- 
tories. 

Raymond H. Belknap, Director of 
Agencies, Occidental Life 
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There are two extreme markets. 

One is a greatly renewed interest i 
life insurance as living capital. This is 
natural result of the great increases 1! 
individual income tax rates. Cash valuc 
have become a profitable and safe hav¢ 
for an individual’s capital funds. Thu 
well-to-do buyers are buying life insu: 
ance instead of transferring their hold 
ings into other stock or bond issues. 

The other extreme is the ‘constant! 
widening market for juvenile insuranc: 
These policies are being purchased fro! 
the war expanded income of thousand 
of American families. I am inclined | 
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believe that a large portion of this mar- 
ket will remain after the war. 

1 between the markets described 
above there is the great mass of wage 
earning persons who are experiencing an 
all-time high income and who are there- 
fore purchasing conventional forms of 
life insurance in a constantly increasing 
yolume. They are buyers of compara- 
tively small policies insofar as protection 
is concerned but they do lean toward a 
hich element of thrift. 

(here appears likewise to be a trend 
toward increased emphasis in business 
insurance. This applies both to keymen 
and partnership or stock transfer cover- 
ages. We believe we are witnessing the 
beginning of the ‘revival of small enter- 
prises which strengthens what is already 
a vood market. 


Accident and Sickness Insurance 


Last, but not least, we in Occidental 
are especially optimistic about the ex- 
panding market for accident and sick- 
ness insurance. As you know, we have 
broadened our line materially as a means 
of reaching that still uninsured high 
grade market of employed men and wo- 
men who have failed to protect their in- 
come against loss through accident or 
illness. 


F. Hobert Haviland, Vice President, 


Connecticut General 
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The post-war prospect for life insur- 
ance will know, subconsciously, the kind 
of life insurance man he wants to do 
business with. Whether the buyer is a 
prospect for a large or small policy, he 
will tend to gravitate to the life insur- 
ance underwriter who has a real philoso- 
phy of living and is sincere enough 
about his profession and sincere enough 
about his work to want to dig deeply 
into the economic structure of this man’s 
family and business situations. 

Loose selling in this war economy has 
developed bad habits for some field men. 
Long-range planning, sound budgeting 
and facing squarely the difficulties of 

Oss income versus taxes versus high 
cost of living versus the need for a thrift 
program will come back in vogue. Men 

| be more realistic about what has to 
be done to provide for the .hazards of 
le and much tougher in analyzing the 
tvients and useful counsel of life insur- 

ce, agents. 


Robert V. Hatcher, Vice President, 
Atlantic Life 

Che overall market for life insurance is 
eater today than perhaps it has ever 
‘en before. We should regard it as an 
isy market which is not likely to con- 
‘tinue indefinitely. In time, there will be 
any other commodities competing for 
the prospect’s dollar, and while this may, 
n the surface, make it appear that the 
arket is going through a period of con- 
action, it would be more-nearly correct 
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to regard it as a period of time when 
salesmanship and efforts must be ex- 
panded. 

It is difficult to segregate any particu- 
lar group and classify that grou» as the 
best market today. As stated, the mar- 
ket is excellent in all of its fields. I feel, 
however, that farmers, as a group, are 
buying a larger proportion of insurance 
today and will continue to be good pros- 
pects during the reconversion period. 

While recognizing that the “worker” 
group has been a good market for the 
sale of average amounts of insurance, 
and in the aggregate, represents today a 
large segment of new insurance buyers, 
this group does not hold as much prom- 
ise for immediate sales and for future 
development as the professional and 
business groups with some accumulated 
wealth and higher earnings. In view of 
increasing taxes and diminishing oppor- 
tunity for the building of moderate or 
large estates, this group must turn to life 
insurance to a much greater extent than 
they have used it before. 

Thus, as I see it, the best markets 
from the standpoint of present sales and 
future opportunities, are the farmer and 
business and professional groups. 





Col. D. Gordon Hunter, Vice Pres:dent, 
Phoenix Mutual Life 





COL. D. GORDON HUNTER 


All markets for insurance sales are 
currently. strong—unprecedentedly _ so. 
There is an abundance of buyers in all 
occupational groups, and at all income 
levels. Better than average sales are 


coming from old policyholders, doctors 

and dentists, owners of smaller manufac- 

turing units, young engineers, junior ac- 
(Continued on- Page 66) 
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Leading Prospect Groups as Seen 


By Laurence F. Lee 
President, Peninsular Life, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


In these days when life insurance is 
pouring large sums into the war effort; 
when life insurance premiums are anti- 
inflation dollars; and when life insur- 
ance reserves are a back log individually 
and nationally for post-war years, it 
behooves each and every life insurance 
man to realize that we are working in 
a period of violent change and face the 
necessity of meeting new problems, 

To avoid bewilderment, we must keep 
our eyes open, gather facts, form sound 
judgments based upon those facts and 
constantly remember that there is 
nothing so certain as change. 

Whereas, a few years ago the most 
prosperous business offered the greatest 
market for business insurance, today 
the most prosperous business firms are 
paying out 95% of their profits in taxes 
and hence are not interested in the 
income of life insurance proceeds from 
policies written on the lives of officers 
or important men in the firm. 

Certainly many occupational groups, 
such as automobile dealers, are not nov 
good prospects. The shifting flow of 
income demands that we concentrate 
our efforts in other fields. 

1. Professional Group 

Doctors, dentists and similar profes- 
sional men not now in the service are 
making more money than they have fo- 
many years. Today they do very litte 
charity work, Their professional calls 
are multiplied—collections are better 
than normal and when an interview can 
be arranged, these men will buy life 
insurance because in spite of high taxes, 
they have a larger net income by a sub- 
stantial degree than prior to the war. 
The average professional man in addi- 
tion to other bills has a large unpaid 
income tax due at death. 

2. Technically Trained Group 

There is a rapidly expanding market 
for life insurance among technically 
trained men such as chemists, engineers, 
laboratory technicians, et cetera. It is 
logical to assume that the majority of 
these men will find lucrative employ- 
ment in the post-war period. 

3. The Skilled Craftsmen Group 

While this is a fertile field for the 
insurance man who can take the, time 
to find the underlying foundation of em- 
ployes who are the type who will have 
jobs when the war is over, we must be 
careful to avoid the skilled craftsman 
who is of the “floating and unstable” 
type. One agency who uséd direct. mail 
as a means of finding prospects has 
learned that unless. considerable investi- 
gation is done prior to the writing of 
the application, that business written on 
the “floating” type quickly lapsed. The 
best way to deal with this group 1s 
through the recommendations and leads 
provided by older policyholders or the 
foreman and superintendent of the 
workers, Under this group workers are 
frequently defense workers and while a 
ereat volume of business may be se- 
cured, and is being secured, emphasis 
should be placed upon careful selection 
of risks! 

4. Juvenile Insurance Group 

More and more substantial men and 
women are adopting the idea of buying 
life insurance for their sons and daugh- 
ters—particularly the sons, while they 
are still young and the rates are low. 
Such insurance is being written on the 
Ordinary and Limited Payment Life 
plan and a considerable volume on the 
attractive Educational plans offered by 
all companies. This is a fertile field. One 
company (Occidental of North Caro- 
lina), by conducting a “June for Ju- 
venile” drive, increased their business 
50% simply by putting a spotlight upon 
the Juvenile group. 

5. Employed Women Group 

Business enterprises of many kinds 


From Southeast 


have discovered that women are capable 
of doing many kinds of work which 
formerly were the exclusive jobs of men 
and are capable of doing an even better 
job in some cases than does the average 
man. While many of the millions of 
women now employed will return to 
domestic duties at the conclusion of 
the war, there are others who will con- 
tinue to work. A large portion of these 
employed women are now buying life 
insurance, their interest stimulated, we 
believe, largely by the splendid life 
insurance articles which have recently 
appeared in magazines. 

6. The Farmer Group 

Farmers have paid off debts, bought 
additional land. They are thrift-minded. 





LAURENCE F. LEE 


Their income is increasing. They offer 
a fertile field for small and, in a few 
cases, large policies. 


7. Investment Consc!ous Group 


Under this heading we might place 
the man of sudden wealth and the mid- 
dle-aged man interested in accumulat- 
ing investments which will provide in- 
come for his family and the tax con- 
scious group which includes them all. 
Under the present tax structure their 
capital, upon their death, will be taxed 
so heavily that the income to the family 
would be reduced greatly. The conserva- 
tive man with $50,000 of capital, could 
purchase Single Premium or Limited 
Pay Life with prepaid premiums of such 
volume to leave his net estate -upon 
death considerably larger than it would 
have been otherwise. The investment 
conscious group of men and women of- 
fers a particularly fertile field for the 
qualified life insurance agent. Truly the 
“handwriting is on the wall!” Hand- 
writing which says that many of our 
middle and upper bracket investment 
conscious group who yesterday might 
have accumulated a capital sum large 
enough to yield an income adequate for 
their purposes, can do so no longer. 

To these fertile fields listed above 
might be added the men and women 
needing salary continuance insurance, 
group insurance and_ pensions. 
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By WALTER STEWART PENNY 
Director of Agencies, Sun Life of Canada 


Business insurance is the use of the 
benefits of life insurance to cover or reduce 
a life hazard in any business, It is to 
business what simple programming is to 
the individual, and so the market for busi- 
ness insurance is as broad as business it- 
self. The fallacy exists in the minds of too 
many life insurance agents that the sale 
of business insurance is a deep, compli- 
cated process. They are prone to think in 
terms of the big corporations with their 
unapproachable executives and boards of 
directors with firmly established life in 
surance advisers. There is undoubtedly a 
big field in this type of set-up. Big Busi- 
ness needs life insurance protection as 
much as small business. Generally, how- 
ever, it is closed to the average life insur- 
ance producer at least until he acquires the 
necessary technical knowledge and subse- 
quently, until he establishes himself by 
slow degrees as a capable, skilled adviser. 

Small Field in Proportion to Total 

Business Market 

However, the Big Business field, while 
great in itself, is actually small in propor- 
tion to the total business market, that mar- 
ket which consists of the tremendous num- 
ber of small prosperous businesses down 
to the one-man corner store. These small 
businesses have very definite life hazards, 
relatively very serious ones, which are not 
self-evident to the mind untrained in dis- 
cerning them. It is to this market that 
the average underwriter can turn his atten- 
tion with profit. These people are gener- 
ally easily reached; they are “our” type of 
people; talk “our” language, and_ their 
problems, though serious, are seldom com- 
plicated. Equally important to the agent is 
the fact that this tvpe of firm rarely has 
a life insurance adviser and so there is 
not the danger present that after a good 
sale has been made involving a consider- 
able expenditure ot time and effort, the 
business sold will go to some other indi- 
vidual. 

All too frequently it has happened that 
the average producer walks or drives past 
prospect after prospect for business insur- 
ance in his daily activities without ever 
giving them a thought. He trades with 
firms who need business insurance. He 
spends hundreds of dollars a year in vari- 
ous business firms and never bothers to 
probe any of their situations from a busi- 
ness insurance standpoint. 

Can Protect Hazard of Any Business 

Practically every business has a hazard 
in which life insurance can assist, either 
as a means of holding certain key men 
or of replacing a monetary loss occasioned 
by the death of a highly important cog in 
the business machine. As has been stated, 
every business has such a hazard but the 
One and Two Man businesses, Sole Pro- 
prietorships and Small Partnerships prob- 
ably have the greatest of all hazards and 
represent both the largest and most neg- 
lected section of the business insurance 
market. 

Pitfalls to Avoid 

At this point, however, a word of cau- 
tion should be sounded. Like many other 
things the sale of business insurance can 
be a good servant to the life insurance 
agent, but a very bad master. In other 
words, it is likely to be fatal for the aver- 





Business Insurance 


Market 


age agent to try to become a_ business 
insurance expert and to devote all his 
time and energy exclusively to the sale of 
business insurance. For, while usually of 
fair size, an average business insurance 
case takes longer to complete, and the 
business is, in consequence, far less regu- 
lar than the sale of individual insurance. 
So the agent endeavoring to sell it exclu- 
sively must have personal capital to tide 
himself over the intervals between sales. 
If he has not got that capital, he is un- 
wise to confine his practice to business 
insurance, However, business insurance can 
very properly and advantageously form a 
part of the general routine of every aver- 
age underwriter. As an example of this, 
consider one fact. In these days particu- 
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larly, a large part of the volume of indi- 
vidual insurance must be sold at night. 
While it is naturally not suggested that 
the life’ underwriter work night and day, 
nevertheless, there is a good portion of 
the day when he may not be occupied, 
business insurance will supply a market 
to fill in these intervals. In fact, a grow- 
ing number of general agents and manag- 
ers have discovered this and are encour- 
aging the men in their agencies to go into 
the small “business” field. There are many 
outstanding examples where this practice 
has been successfully adopted. 


Pension Trusts and Profit Sharing 
Trusts 


Paralleling the foregoing is the experi- 


Larger $5,000-and-Over 
Per Year Bracket 


By Frank F. WEmENBORNER 
Agency Vice President, Guardian Life 


I think we should not appear to give 
the impression that some particular mar- 
ket is a good one today but may be over- 
looked tomorrow. For the individual 
agent, the best market is always the one 
in which he is best suited to work, bv 
reason of his age, income-group and 
natural abilities. 

Nevertheless, there are three fields 
which, because of today’s circumstances 
and increasing recognition in those fields 
of life insurance values, should bring 
particularly good results during the next 
several months. One of these is the 
higher income group. With current high 
Federal taxes affecting people in this 
group particularly, they are becoming 
more aware of the advantages of life in- 
surance for providing funds for income 
and estate taxes and for building an es- 
tate. The figures for our company bear 
out the recent figures of the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau, that 39% 
of new insurance today is from those in 
the $5,000-per-year-and-over _ bracket, 
compared with only 25% two years ago. 
Despite the problems naturally attendant 
upon reconversion, there is little doubt 
that we are in the midst of a period of 
prospecting which will continue for at 
least four or five years. 

Another developing market is among 
business and professional women. It is 
probably more truthful to admit our pre- 
vious timidity in approaching women on 
life insurance, than to say women are 
becoming more aware of the advantages 
of life insurance. Nevertheless, there are 
certainly more women today who need 
life insurance and who are financially 
better able to buy it and keep it. That 
they are buying it és evidenced, simi- 
larly by the Bureau’s figures: 35% of 
buyers in 1944 are women, and 18% of 
the new insurance placed in force is 
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FRANK F. 


being purchased by women—substantial 
increases over previous years. 

A third growing market is for Juve- 
nile insurance. Probably, the shrinkage 
of the 18-30-year market, is what has 
stimulated our interest in insurance on 
children. But, having finally become 
aware of it, we will surely never again 
lose sight of the advantages derived 
from planning with the parents an es- 
tate now for that boy or girl who will 
one day be thinking seriously of his or 
her life needs. Like the women’s mar- 
ket, the juvenile field is one not for 1944 
alone but for the years ahead. 


ence of many life underwriters with Pen 
sion Trust or Profit Sharing Trust busi 
ness. A few of these have been outstand- 
ingly successful. Many, many more have 
failed for a variety of reasons, Again, the 
wise general agent or manager has di- 
rected the efforts of the latter into busi- 
ness insurance channels to their great 
advantage. As a matter of fact, in my 
personal experience, there are several in- 
stances where this action has saved an 
agency from total disintegration. Also, to 
my own knowledge, quite a few previously 
successful life underwriters in the Pen- 
sion Trust field are switching their efforts 
to business insurance. Apparently, this 
has been done because of their dissatisfac- 
tion with the legal and technical difficulties 
which have been encountered in the selling 
of Pension Trusts. However, others have 
declared they have taken this step because 
they realize the temporary nature of the 
Pension Trust market and the permanence 
of the business insurance market. These 
underwriters have found out now what 
should always have been obvious—that 
there is a very good income to be made 
in the business insurance field. 

That the business insurance market is 
a permanent one should be obvious to any 
one after only a very brief consideration 
of it.’ Sections of it may be seasonal; 
other sections may be subject to wide fluc- 
tuations, But the market is so vast that 
there are and always will be sections 
capable of realizing the value of their 
human assets and of protecting themselves 
accordingly. A moment’s thought will 
clearly indicate that the human assets of 
any business deteriorate with time and 
use in the same manner and to the same 
extent as its physical assets. The “Gen- 
eral Practitioner” type of underwriter 
should have little difficulty recognizing 
these situations and in convincing a widen- 
ing field of business firms of their definite 
need for his services in taking proper 
care of them. 

Sums Up 


Summing it up, the business insurance 
market is an enormous one and_ spread 
over all populated sections of the count: 
large or small; business insurance sellin 
need not be complicated nor require high!) 
technical skill; the wise life insuranc: 
agent will continue to be the “Genera! 
Practitioner” type with business insu! 
ance selling an important but only one 
the phases of his activities. 


John R. Hardin 


(Gontinued from Page 13) 

of industries and agriculture, all in 
way for which local capital was nm 
available. Because of the wide diversi! 
and distribution of life insurance asse 
their magnitude conceals no threat « 
danger. National progress and pro: 
perity are inseparable from life insu: 
ance. 

The close of a century of life insu! 
ance and the entrance upon a new ce! 
tury does not involve any transition. W 
can look forward with confidence to tl 
continuance of the business and to its 
future progress. 
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The News Gets Around J 


UR AGENCY’S assistance to agents and brokers in joint interviews with prospects has helped close 
business for them of an amount in excess of $1,750,000 so far this year. 


Perhaps this is one reason why so much of the brokerage business of the H. ARTHUR SCHMIDT 
AGENCY is coming from brokers who had not previously done business with the agency. 


Most of this business has been Key Man In- It is in these specialized fields that the 
Agency is doing a substantial volume of business 
this year. The results have been pleasing both to 
ourselves and to our agent and broker friends, 
technical knowledge that the Agency gladly places whose incomes have been augmented by many 


at the disposal of its agents and brokers. thousands of commission dollars. 


surance, Pension Trusts and Investment Retirement 


Income Insurance, all calling for selling skills and 


It is interesting to note that paid for business for the first nine months of this year is more than 
twice that of the entire year 1943—proof positive of the Agency’s popularity with those who sell, as well 
as buy, Life Insurance in Greater New York. 


\ 
WHEELER H. KING, C.L.U. Wl J. ARCH WILLIAMS 


Ass't to General Agent Agency Supervisor 


GENERAL AGENT 








AN AGENCY SERVICE THAT MEETS THE MOST EXACTING DEMANDS 
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The Growing ‘ 


Great impetus has been given by the 
war years to the sale of life insurance 
to the “teen-age” group of our popu- 
iation. Although this market always 
existed, the war brought it into promi- 
nence. The realization that those we 
looked on as youngsters yesterday were 





KENAGY 


H. G. 


or might soon be in military training 
gave us all—parents, teachers, business 
organizations, and the youngsters them- 
selves—a new perspective on their im- 
portance. They are the future. For 
them, we oldsters cherish the twin hopes 
that they will benefit from our experi- 
ence and that they will be able to 


achieve more than we have accom- 
plished, 
These natural desires of parents 


evoke a quick and favorable response 
to a presentation of adult life insur- 
ance for a teen-age boy—or girl. The 
interest of a parent’ (grandparent or 
other relative) lies both in the recog- 
nition of what life insurance, at a 
markedly low premium, will mean to 
the boy or girl in later life and in the 
desirability of inculcating, early in life, 
the habit of systematic saving. And the 
youngsters respond as quickly to the 
feeling of importance, of responsibility, 
gained by owning this honest-to-good- 
ness proof of their grown-upness. 

For about two years, we have played 
up the importance of this market to our 
fieldmen, by especially designed sales 
aids—direct mail pre-approach and 
prospect-getting letters, booklets, pre- 
mium stuffers, comparison charts on the 
“father-and-son” age premium rates, in 
advertising, and with stories in our 
house organ of our fieldmen’s experi- 
ences with such sales. 

“This business is so easy to sell, it’s 
a shame to take the commissions,” is 
the way one of our men expressed it. 





Unselfishness Theme in Approach 


The unselfishness theme of the ap- 
proach—the purchase of life insurance 
for someone very dear to him—is one 
of its chief strengths. (The probability 
of the father benefiting from the in- 
surance is remote.) By such a purchase, 
the father will be passing on the good 
of his own experience, emphasizing the 
value of life insurance and the desira- 
bility of buying it in large amounts at 
an early age when the premium is low. 
There is no better expression of a 
“father’s affection and ambitions for his 
son than the investment which he 
makes in paying the premiums during 
his boy’s period of schooling. In many 
cases, the boy may make some con- 
tributions toward the 


premiums, for 


By H. G. Kenacy 


Superintendent of Agencies, Mutual Benefit 


many youngsters are now earning 
money in after-school and holiday jobs. 
Through life insurance, the habit of 
systematic saving is formed, 

Immediate interest is created in show- 
ing the contrasts between the cost of 
insurance for the boy, say at age 14, 
for a unit of paid-up insurance at age 
65 with what such insurance would cost 
the father at age 40. The difference be- 
tween the cost of the insurance—or the 
total amount which can be purchased by 
a given yearly outlay—for the boy at 
ages 12 and 22 indicates the desirability 
of .starting him now. The collateral 
values which will exist at the time the 
boy is ready to start in a profession or 
business is another good sales point, 
because this may mean much to the 
son in his twenties. Many of our men 
use charts, slide rules, and other ways 
of quickly indicating the costs and the 
values of starting the boy early com- 
pared with waiting until he could pur- 
chase the insurance himself when he 
becomes self-supporting. 

Premium Saving Advantages 

While there is a growing realization 
that the needs for life insurance are 
greater than ever for this age group, 
many parents still need to have the 
facts called to their attention. In the 
years following the war, there again 
will be keen competition for jobs while, 
at the same time, the start of young- 
sters in business life will probably be 
delayed by a year of compulsory mili- 
tary training, With taxes continuing at 
high rates and interest at low rates, 
in the years ahead, most boys in their 
twenties will find it much harder than 
did their fathers to save and invest to 
build up financial reserves in ways 
other than through life insurance. 


ANNUAL PREMIUMS—ORDINARY LIFE 


American Experience 3% 


The Boy The Father 

Age Premium Age Premium Difference 
10 $14.94 30 $22.85 7.91 
10 14.94 35 26.35 11.41 
10 14,94 40 30.94 16.00 
15 16.31 35 26.35 10.04 
15 16.31 40 30.94 14.63 
15 16.31 45 37.08 20.77 
When companies generally go to a 

21%4% reserve basis and adopt the Com- 


missioners’ Table of Mortality, the dif- 
ferences will be even greater. 
Family Safeguard 
The war-caused situations, where 
servicemen’s wives and babies must live 
with parents, illustrates another appeal 
for starting a boy on his life insurance 
program at a young age. By so doing, 
a father assures his boy, if he marries 


‘Teen-Age” Market 


early, of having at least some life in 
surance for his wife and children at a 


very low rate, even if the boy should 


be so unfortunate as to become unin 
surable when his need for insurance is 
greatest. This is an added safeguard 
against the possibility that the son’s 
family will ever become entirely de- 
pendent upon his parents. 

Although our men use various pre- 
sentations, one ‘particularly  effectiv: 
sales aid is a personal letter written by) 
the president of the largest marketing 

(Continued on Page 98 


The Need for Juvenile Insurance 
By A. H. Nem 


Manager Eastern Department, Mutual Trust Life 


The character-building effect of a policy 
fits a growing boy or girl for survival in 
tomorrow’s economic battle. The problem 
of living, of getting ahead, even now 
grows increasingly difficult. Preparation 
today must be far more intensive because 
the demands tomorrow will be far more 
severe. Life insurance is needed as a 
teacher of thrift and character. 

Census returns show that almost 40% of 
the entire population is under age 20. 
There are over a million boys and girls 
from 10 to 14 and 24,000,000 more children 
under age 10 

The bulk of the insurance written in the 
next twenty years will be upon those who 
now are in this age group, and in this 
group that are insurable today, there will 
be a great number uninsurable tomorrow. 


Economic Cost of Death of a Child 


The thought of profiting from the death 
of a child is revolting. The point rests in 
the fact that the death of a child is as ex- 
pensive, and in many cases, more expen- 
sive than the death of an older person. 
Doctor bills, hospital bills, funeral bills 
must all be paid. 

Either they will be paid by the insurance 
company or they will be paid from the 
family savings fund, and if the family sav- 
ings fund is depleted, then they must be 
paid out of borrowed money. 

The insurance company steps in and pays 


Juvenile Insurance Can Make Their Future Secure 





Muriel, 514 and Roger, 2%; two youngest children of Rex Bixby, Los Angeles. 











A. H. NEIL 


the bills, bills which might bear so heavily 
upon the family finances that the remain- 
ing children are deprived of the oppor- 
tunities which would have been theirs. 


Striking Example of Value of 
Juvenile Insurance 


A striking example of the practical value 
of juvenile insurance was reported to the 
home office early in February by General 
Agent Lawrence McDonough of Cleveland, 
who at that time settled a graded death 
benefit from a $5,000 policy purchased in 
1940 at the child’s age 0. The child was 
an unfortunate victim of leukemia—rare 
and incurable disease of the bloodstream, 
on whose behalf a commentator recently 
broadcast a plea for blood donors, Though 
hundreds of offers were received by the 
parents from persons who thought they had 
been cured of the disease, and though 
many transfusions were in fact given, 
they were unavailing. 

In summarizing the situation, Mr. Mc- 
Donough said: “Ofttimes the public ques- 
tions the idea of the death benefit on chil- 
dren. This policy did not save the child’s 
life, but the money will come in mighty 
handy to the grieved parents who spent 
thousands of dollars in just a few months’ 
time.” 

It is poor sentiment to shrink from pro- 
tecting the future welfare of all the chil- 
dren by refusing protection against the 
death costs of any one child. 


Social Security Figures 


When the United States Government in- 
augurated Social Security,. it put a finan- 
(Continued on Page 79) 
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One of the best loved and most used 
words in our language is “home.” Yet, 
it is a word that is hard to define. Per- 


haps the shortest good definition is the 
old saying, “home is where the heart is.’ 

To the life insurance man, home has 
a special meaning. His own home is 
undoubtedly the place he loves best, but 
in addition, the fact that other men love 
their homes equally well, opens up for 
him the greatest single market for the 
service he offers. It is this love of 
home and all it stands for that causes 
his prospects to be willing to accept his 
service—if they understand the possi- 
bilities of that service and what it can 
do for them. 


Relationship of Insurance to the Home 

Let us briefly trace the relationship 
of life insurance to an individual in a 
home where such insurance is fully ac- 
cepted and put to the broadest use. 

First of all, if the family’s provider 
is unexpetcedly removed from the 
scene, life insurance can give protection 
to the growing child. It can promise 
him his mother’s time, companionship, 
and loving care. It can guarantee him 
not only the necessities of life, but 
something more—decent surroundings, 
an education, a fair start in life. Next, 
as this child grows older and takes on 
family responsibilities of his own, life 
insurance can bring to him the peace 
and satisfaction of protection for his 
own family—the knowledge that his wife 
and his children will not want should 
premature death overtake him. Then, 
as this young family man reaches and 
eventually passes his peak of business 
activity, he may wish to use his life 
insurance in whole or in part to pro- 
vide himself with income and indepen- 
dence—an opportunity to enjoy the 
sunset years that are all too short when 
they are happy, but all too long if they 
mean insecurity or dependence upon 
others. If he has not taken all of his 
insurance in this way, it can be used to 
pay the last bills and honorably close 
the account, thus presenting final proof 
of continuous protection. 

Home the Focal Point 


In each of these stéps, the focal point 
is the home. That is where the pro- 
tection is needed. That is where the 
life insurance man often makes the sale. 
And that is where the life insurance 
benefits are received when death or old 
age stops the regular income. 

Most of the life insurance sold to- 
day on the North American continent 
is, in one sense or another, “home in- 
surance.” Of the 68,000,000 policyhold- 
ers in America, the vast majority own 
their insurance to protect the home and 
family against sudden death and loss of 
income. It’s easy to understand why 
this is so if we realize two things— 
first, that this home market is the 
easiest for the young agent, the new 
agent, to reach; second, that home pro- 
tection makes the greatest appeal to 
the prospect, who signs the application 
because he understands that he is there- 
by protecting something very close to 
his own heart. 

When we think of 68,000,000 policy- 
holders, we must not think of that por- 
tion of our population as being “written 
off” as prospects. On the contrary, we 
know very well that millions of our best 
future prospects will be found among 
them. As the years pass and the earn- 
ing power and responsibilities of our 
policyholders increase, many of those 


now insured should and will take out 
more insurance. 


Moreover, the “insur- 





Most Policies Written in Family's Home 
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able value” of a child or young person 
increases rapidly, and we must be alert 
if we are to keep up with this develop- 
ing market. The field of prospecting is 
never static. It is dynamic. It con- 
stitutes a daily challenge to the life 
underwriter. 
Biggest Potential Market 

So much for the 68,000,000 Americans 
who now have insurance—but what of 
the 67,000,000 others? What a potential 
market they present! To be sure, some 
cannot afford or cannot qualify for in- 
surance, but theré still remain literally 
millions who have never been = ap- 
proached or at least not convinced. And 
the ranks of these possible prospects 
are swelling every day with the addition 
i almost 9,000 a day, 
according to the 1943 rate! 

Since more babies mean more interest 
in life insurance in more homes now, 
and since they also will be the future 
buyers of life insurance in the next 
generation, we very naturally want to 
know how many babies are being born. 
In round figures, there were 2,300,000 in 
1940, 2,500,000 in 1941, and 2,800,000 in 
1942. In 1943, with the highest number 
of births on record since 1924, approxi- 
mately 3,200,000 were born! Granted 
that marriage and birth rates have re- 
cently been high due to wartime con- 
ditions, and future rates will doubtless 
again be somewhat lower, the fact is 
that with over 10,000,000 babies born 
here in the past four years, there must 
be at least a few million American 
homes where life insurance is needed 
as never before. 

Two Factors Not to Be Ignored 

In thinking about the future of life 
insurance in its relation to the home, 
we should not overlook two factors 
which will undoubtedly increase the 
number of future prospects for life in- 
surance and also increase the size of 
the future policy. 

One is the factor of government in- 
surance on the lives of those in the 
Armed Forces. Just as in World War I 
a greater appreciation of life insnr- 
ance took root in millions of families 
as a result of the doughboy’s $10,000 
insurance policy, so the same favorable 
consequence will very likelv be broucht 
about in more millions of families after 
World War II. 


The other favorable factor 





is Social 





Security. Far from reducing the num- 
ber of prospects for substantial amounts 
of life insurance, it has tended to in- 
crease the number. This_ influence 
should continue to be felt. It is no 
secret that many of the agents who are 
most successful in selling insurance for 
home protection are finding Social Se- 
curity a valuable lever for getting into 
the home and a nowerful aid in mak- 
ing sales, 

With millions of fathers still unin- 





sured or under-insured, with women 
and children taking a new and moi 
prominent place in the life underwriter s 
prospect file, with an unprecedented 
number of babies to emphasize the nec: 
for life insurance, and with an ever 
greater appreciation of life insurance 
taking shape in the public mind, it 
no wonder we find it true that h-o-m-e 
spells opportunity for the progressive 
and informed agent. 


Present Market Is Best In History 


By Catvin L. Pontius 
Superintendent of Agencies, Fidelity Mutual Life 


The life insurance market of 1944 is not 
only the most active in many years, but it 
is also perhaps the broadest and most ver- 
satile the business has ever known. Back 
of the heightened activity there is, of 
course, the tremendous flow of war-time 
income to individuals and to business con- 
cerns. And, the market is made all the 
broader by the fact that this income is ex- 
traordinarily well distributed. The farmer, 
wage earner, white collar worker, profes- 
sional man, manufacturer, processor, dis- 
tributor, all have their share of income and 
this is true in all parts of the country. 

From the standpoint of versatility, never 
before has life insurance been bought for 
so many purposes and never before has its 
fundamental needs been more urgent. We 
have seen the spectacular rise of Pension 
Trusts and the many and varied forms of 
business insurance. And we have seen the 
constantly increasing use of life insurance 
in the creation of trusts and. other devices 
for the protection of personal estates. 
Here are two great fields and great mar- 
kets in themselves. 

Then, witness the, growth of Juvenile 
Insurance and the vastly expanded market 
for women. These have added to the 
breadth and versatility of the market, and 
the trend toward further buying in those 
groups is a continuing one. 

Nor should we leave out the Service 
man, particularly the officer. He has been 
a far more eager prospect than most of us 
had ever anticipated. 


Heads of Households Backbone Group 
of Nation 

At the foundation of the present wide 
market, however, are the heads of the 
households of this country. This great 
backbone group of the nation is turning 
more and more to life insurance as the 
principal means of attaining security for 
both self and family. Interest in the sav- 
ings and retirement income factors i 1S con- 
tinuing to grow and this is true in all in- 
come classes from high to low. More and 
more men are finding it unavoidable that 
life insurance be made a major part of 
their life’s plans. 

One thing which is contributing to all 
that is the public’s growing realization that 
there is no longer any real alternative to 
the life insurance way. The combined ef- 
fect of high income taxes and low invest- 
ment yields has seen to that. How other 
than through life insurance today can a 
man plan the creation of an estate or the 
ultimate independence of himself and fam- 
ily? Or, how can he protect an estate 
which has already been created? The an- 
swer is that the vast majority of American 
people must necessarily base their plans for 
security on life insurance. No other way 
has «been left to them. 

Yet, in spite of this enormous potential, 
there would be no life insurance market 


CALVIN L. PONTIUS 


as we know it, if it were not “created” by 
the agent himself, It has been thoroughly 
demonstrated throughout the long history 
of life insurance that people will not buy 
life insurance voluntarily, either in sig- 
nificant numbers or for any significant 
amounts, They will, however, respond with 
almost mathematical certainty to the coun- 
sel and persuasion of the life underwriter. 
That set of facts, based on deeply im- 
bedded human traits, has not changed. It 
still works the same way. Before a man 
will become actively interested in life in- 
surance, he must first be rounded up by 
the underwriter. 

Thus, to an overwhelmingly great degrec 
the life insurance “market” is a_ thing 
which is created by the men and women 
who sell life insurance, and what they 
have to sell is largely composed of their 
own visualization and conviction of how 
life insurance, can and should be used by: 
the people on whom they call. All the new 
and expanding uses, and therefore market: 
for life insurance, have been the direct re 
sult of the creative thinking of the grea 
field of iife underwriters, and of their ag 
gressive and effective salesmanship. 

But from the standpoint of the potential 
the 1944 market, with its great variety an 
urgency of needs for life insurance, sup- 
ported as it is by the tremendous an 
widely distributed national income, gives 
every indication of continuing to be one o! 
the best in life insurance history. It is the 
kind of market in which each type of un 
derwriter can hardly fail to find his “bes 
market.” 
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A Description of the John Hancock Plan 


Of Employee Life Insurance for 
SMALL BUSINESSES 


1. Payable in event of death from any cause (except 


suicide during the first two years). 
2. Conversion rights upon termination of employment. 
3. Usually issued without medical examination. 


4, Rates are low. The employee’s share of the cost is, as 
a rule, 70¢ monthly per $1,000. Employer pays the 
balance of the cost (usually 30¢ to 40¢ monthly gross). 


». Participating with dividends payable at end of second 


year and each year thereafter, as apportioned. 


6. Such plans are available to cover 10 to 49 employees. 


Ask for literature covering this plan—or better still, let us prepare a quotation on a specific case. 


THE JOHN HANCOCK ALSO WRITES THE 
FOLLOWING GROUP LINES: 


Group Life Insurance Group Accidental Death and Dismemberment Insurance Group Accident 
and Sickness Insurance Group Hospital Benefits Insurance (for both employees and dependents ) 
Group Surgical Operation Benefits Group Creditors’ Life Insurance Group Pensions 


Sa 
Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
or B » MASSA TTs 


JOHN HANCOCK FULL LINE LIFE SERVICE 





oo 6d HARRY GARDINER AGENCY  grotbwar 
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Many agents residing in areas outside of 
those designated by the War Department 
as critical, after reading the press reports 
of the sudden increase in population and 
the fabulous wages to be had in shipyards 
and airplane factories, have gained the im- 
pression that in sections like the North- 
west there obviously must be a very broad 
market for life insurance among hitherto 
undeveloped groups of prospects. 

It is true that Portland, Ore., and Seat- 
tle, Tacoma and Spokane, Wash., along 
with similar cities in this area, have experi- 
enced a sudden influx of newcomers who 
have been attracted by the relatively high 
wages paid in the war industries or who, 
for patriotic reasons, wished to engage in 
the war effort. 


Position of the Workers 

In the beginning many of these lacked 
the necessary skills to compete with labor 
standards under peace-time requirements 
and most of them realize they probably will 
be unable to do so when the present emer- 
gency ends. Frequently, they have come 
from distant sections of the country where 
their former work has been spasmodic, 
where their wages were only average, and 
where living conditions have been below 
par. Here in the Northwest they have 
found steady employment at high wages 
and a salubrious climate, although they 
soon discover they must reckon with a 
considerably increased cost of living and 
an unsatisfactory housing situation. 

The over-all result is they find them- 
selves with more surplus cash than they 
have had in many years, but with a very 
definitely restricted list of commodities and 
luxuries which they can buy in the mar- 
kets, and a sharply increased price being 
demanded for them. 

Market Not a Broad One 

Thus there does appear to be a very 
broad market for life insurance in these 
areas and sufficient cash for the necessary 
premium deposit. Furthermore, there is no 
question but that a certain number of pru 
dent men and women among this group 
realize that in the near future these days 
of easy money will be fading memories. 
Consequently they are consistently invest- 
ing their surplus in war bonds, creating 
savings accounts and buying life insurance 
as a hedge against the proverbial rainy 
day. 

This newcomer market for life insur- 
ance, however, is disappointingly small in 
comparison with the number of wage earn- 
ers involved, and the total of new insur- 
ance they are buying is out of all propor- 
tion to the increased new population esti- 
mates. In the first place, it is a difficult 
market for the agent to contact, because 
these employes are working in three shifts, 
are constantly moving from one job or task 
to another, often from one residence to 
another, and there is no easy way by which 
they can be interviewed to an advantage. 

A limited number of them are bent on 








owdown on War Industries Market 


By W. C. ScHupPPEL 


President, Oregon Mutual Life, Portland, Ore. 


acquiring a stake which is to take them 
home again and establish them in business 
when the war is over; others are paying 
off old debts; while still others are buying 
luxuries because it is the first time in their 
lives they have ever had enough money to 
take a royal fling. The chief difficulty 
which confronts the underwriter is that a 
majority of these people are unacquainted 
with the necessity for practicing thrift and 
so know little or nothing about the benefits 
to be derived from life insurance. 
Difficulty of Sifting Prospects 

A considerable number of agents are en- 
gaged in these same defense industries and 
are in close proximity to these workers, 
since they enter the plants with them and 
work by their side. These men rather uni- 
formly report that the problem of sifting 
out the real prospects from the mass of 
suspects requires unusual effort, and even 
when sales are made the results on the 
average are disappointing. Here and there 
in those instances where the underwriter 
has been able to secure unusually favor- 
able cooperation from interested employers, 
sales in some volume have resulted. 

As a pre-approach, some agents use the 
Social Security introduction and employ di- 
rect mail, but as a rule the average policy 
sold has been small, the premium payments 
irregular, the business costly in time and 


constitute only a small percentage of the 
total number employed. 

From Where Increased New Business 

Comes 

From whence, then, does the increased 
new business we unquestionably are secur- 
ing come? It comes from the secondary 
or indirect market instead of from the pri- 
mary one. It comes from the merchants 
who sell the war workers the things they 
buy; it comes from business proprietors 
who are enjoying increased trade and pros- 
perity; it comes from the professional men 
whose incomes have moved into the upper 
levels; it comes from the clerks, the book- 
keepers and the wage earners in other 
lines who have profited by the increased 
business made possible by those who labor 
in the war industries. 

Physicians, attorneys, jewelers, furriers, 
ladies’ and men’s ready-to-wear, furniture 
dealers and similar groups always have 
been buyers of life insurance, but they 
now find themselves able not only to buy 
more life insurance, but in many instances 
to pay in full for the life insurance they 
have previously purchased. 

They know its value; they appreciate 
that it will weather every financial storm; 
and they do not need to be convinced that 
it will grow in value with each succeeding 
year, because they recall that through the 
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Shift change, Kaiser Shipyards, Vancouver, Washington. 


effort, and the retention somewhat below 
the underwriter’s other business. 

In spite of this, it is only fair to say 
that such prospects as the skilled workmen 
who were expert at their work before they 
entered the war industries, who expect to 
continue to ply their trade when the war 
is’ over, who formerly were established in 
the territory as citizens, who own their 
homes and who previously practiced thrift, 
are excellent prospects. 

These men, together with foremen and 
leaders among the workers who realize 
the importance of creating a surplus when 
wages are high, plus those prudent and in- 
telligent workers in general who appreciate 
what the inevitable post-war adjustments 
will mean to the worker, are good pros- 
pects for life insurance, but again, these 


depression and recession years, through the 
period of bank failures and stock market 
crashes that brought thousands to financial 
disaster in the early thirties, the value of 
life insurance alone among all other invest- 
ments remained at par, and when loans 
could be had nowhere else, they could be 
obtained merely by using the policy as sole 
security for the cash they needed. 

These, then, are the real buyers who to- 
day are salting their surplus funds down 
in generous fashion. They expect to use 
this insurance to create credit with which 
to expand their operations and engage in 
new enterprises when opportunity again 
beckons. By this process they can assume 
risks with comparative safety. 

The sales of new life insurance to this 
group are generous and continue to show 


an increase with each succeeding month. 
Thus there is being built up by this group 
a steadily growing hedge against inflation 

a cushion with which to soften any eco 
nomic shocks which may come during re- 
adjustment days following the war. ‘his 
group of prospects comprise the major 
market that the life underwriter under- 
stands and can serve acceptably—this js 
the market which appreciates the service 
the underwriter can furnish. This is where 
most of the new business in the critical 
areas is to be found. 
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the financial loss occasioned by the death 
of valuable keymen and its secondary ob- 
jective of providing a reserve for corpor- 
ate surplus has a universal appeal to busi- 
nesses which have prospered on account of 
the times. 


We find also that life insurance pur- 
chased primarily for keyman purposes also 
has other long-range values. In_ those 
states which permit a corporation to pur- 
chase and retire its stock into its treasury, 
life insurance purchased for keyman pur- 
poses’ may be tied into a stock-purchase 
agreement. There is the further possibility 
that on reaching retirement the accumu- 
lated values may be used to retire the in- 
sured keyman. 


4. Life insurance as property. We in 
the life insurance business have propounded 
the concept of life insurance as good prop- 
erty for many years. I think we have 
largely been guilty of misrepresentation in 
that we have attempted to measure life in- 
surance against the yard-stick set up for 
other property forms. Property is only so 
good as the utility value it represents to 
the owner. A life insurance policy is the 
only financial instrument ever created to 
accomplish the purposes required by the 
purchaser. All others were created for the 
benefit of the borrower. As we consider 
the characteristics of life insurance as prop- 
erty from its utility standpoint, and as we 
point out to owners of property the various 
eharacteristics which they seek in property, 
then it becomes more and more attractive 
to transfer from forms of property whicli 
are not doing the job to life insurance 
which does perform the purposes required 
by the purchaser. There is a definite trend 
toward transfer of miscellaneous properties 
into life insurance property, and this will 
very likely be accelerated in the future. 
Here again, circumstances are working in 
our favor in that the combination of high 
taxes and low yields make other forms of 
property comparatively unattractive. 

5. Employe welfare plans. This is pro)- 
ably the most challenging market available 
at the present time. If based on proper 
foundations, employe welfare plans are a 
permanent part of business and industrial 
management. Like Social Security, em- 
ploye welfare plans benefit such a larve 
group Of our people that there will be no 
turning back from the trend which has 
been manifested these past several yeas 
and accelerated by wartime profits. ‘! 
business and industry takes care of its own 
employe welfare obligations, then the e 
tension, of Social Security will be minor 
its scope. This is the American way. |), 
with the encouragement of stabilized ear: 
ing power, combined with tax concession, 
industry and business does not: assume i': 
obligation, then the Government is jusli 
fied in extending the benefits of Social S: 
curity. 

These seem to be the major marke! 
today and for a reasonable period ahea: 
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WELCOME THE ZURICH'S 
GROUP SPECIALIST 


You'll find him glad to assist brokers in closing cases and 


in explaining the details of our popular Group Disability 


and Hospitalization Contracts. No charge for this Service. 


LL INDICATIONS today point to Group 

Disability and Hospital Expense in- 
surance as one of the fastest growing lines. 
Cognizant of this favorable state of affairs 
many insurance producers, both in life and 
casualty fields, are swelling their incomes 
by pushing these lines. 

Zurich’s Group contracts have enjoyed 
keen popularity over the past several years, 
and no small share of the credit is due to 
intelligent sales presentations and merchan- 
dising. The broker is told exactly what we 
have to offer: Group accident, sickness, 
hospitalization (including dependents), ac- 
cidental death-dismemberment and surgical 
reimbursement forms. 


The point is then stressed that the Zurich 


group specialist is available in helping 
brokers explain technical details and in 
closing cases. Of great importance 
spect and never lose sight of the fact that 





we re- 


you—the producer—control the account. 


In other words, our contact with your 
client is one of helpfulness in giving full 
information without charge, emphasizing to 
him the advantage of buying a group par- 
ticipating contract with experience rating 
features; charging reasonable premium 
rates, and making your client thoroughly 
happy with his investment in Zurich group 
insurance protection. 


Remember: “It’s Easy to Sell, Desirable 
to Buy.” 


MIINNER ~a» BARNETT 


INCORPORATED 
Managers Metropolitan Department 


ZURICH GENERAL ACCIDENT and LIABILITY INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 
of Zurich, Switzerland 


80 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK 7 
Tel. WHitehall 3-4664 


189 MONTAGUE ST. 
BROOKLYN 2, N. Y. 
Tel. MAin 4-5869 
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Every time we sell a life insurance 
policy—no matter in what amount—we 
create an estate for some one, So, to- 
day, as yesterday, all the time- tested 
reasons why life insurance is a preferred 
way to build a competence for self or 
family, remain as good as ever. That 
is understatement. Today those same 
fundamental reasons for building an 
estate through life insurance hold even 
more significance. Because, whereas life 
insurance once was a means of building 
an estate, it is today the only. way that 
the average man can create an estate 
which will be a minimum for himself 
and family! 

Most of my readers will recall that 
able article which appeared some 
months ago entitled, “Catching Up With 
the American Radical,” written by Sec- 
ond Vice President Julian S. Myrick of 
the Mutual Life. Mr, Myrick pointed 
out that under today’s tax laws the man 
who desires to save and leave for his 
family an estate of $100,000 must earn 
an income of $32,000 per year for 
twenty years. Now, $100,000 may seem 
like a lot of money and let me be the 
first to acknowledge the fact. But, com- 
pared to a man’s value as an earning 
unit, it is little enough. 


Difference Between Pure Saving 
and Creation 


The investment of $100,000 at the 
current rate of interest with safety will 
yield about $3,000 per year. Not a very 
impressive income for a family whose 
head has been earning $32,000, If inter- 
est and principal are used then there 
is no assurance that the beneficiaries 
may not outlive the income. Obviously, 
the only safe way by which both inter- 
est and principal may be used is by 
applying the annuity principal and only 
a life insurance company is qualified 
to do this. 

Estate building through a pure sav- 
ings method is of necessity dependent 
upon continued earning power, whereas 
estate creation and building through 
life insurance guards against this ever 
present contingency. Estate building is 
concerned with the creation of capital, 
the conservation of capital and the dis- 
tribution of capital, both for a man’s 
family and for himself. I shall discuss 
them briefly under those headings. All 
through the discussion you must con- 
stantly remember that the conservation 
and distribution of capital are dependent 
upon its creation, Creation of capital, 
then, is obviously the most important 
of the three, and that is primarily the 
function of the underwriter. Sometimes 
we are criticized for our persistency in 
urging a prospect to action. If we didn’t 
do so, the total value of estates in 
America would be reduced by one-half, 
and as much as two-thirds in the case 
of estates of $10,000 and under! Yes, 
indeed, it is the task of the agent to 
press for action to create the estate 
and then to cooperate with counsel and 
accountant and trust officer in its con- 


The Market 
Of Estate 


By S. T. WHatTLey 
Vice President, Aetna Life 


servation and _ distribution. In other 
words, the chief function of the agent 
is to sell the creation idea. It is the 
duty of the others to carry out that 
idea. 
Creation 

If all men had enough money in the 
bank to assure their dependents of ade- 
quate income in event of their own 
premature death, and to. assure them- 
selves of a sustenance at retirement age, 
there would be no life insurance busi- 
ness, It is because they do not have 
them, however, that men seek to build 
an estate—and build it quickly. For the 
time element is involved, and to that 
extent life insurance becomes time in- 
surance because it instantly capitalizes 
a man’s future income for his family. 
Given time, some men (and thus their 
dependents) can realize their full un- 
earned estate, which is nothing more 
than their future earning power. With- 
out life insurance, however, none can 
be safe from possible total loss of the 
future earnings of the breadwinner. 
Placed in this light, then, is it any 
wonder that life insurance producers 
are proud of their product? For life 
insurance, and only life insurance can 
insure the success of a man’s financial 
plans. 


Advantages in Deferring Income 


A weak spot in the life insurance 
producer’s armour formerly lay in the 
fact that we could do very little in 
the way of immediate return for an 
investor, Today, the prudent investor 
seeks to defer the income which results 
from immediate investments because it 
usually falls in an even higher tax 
bracket. The life insurance answer to 
this phase of an investment program is 
to defer the income to a period when 
the total income will be lower and when 
the tax rate may be less. 

Then, too, men with large estates 
other than life insurance formerly 
stopped us by saying that they did not 
need life insurance. Good salesmen are 
ignoring that excuse, and are insisting 
that even the largest estates should 
have a minimum income guaranteed to 
the dependents through life insurance 
and the use of those simple estate guar- 
dians—the settlement options. Life un- 
derwriters formerly were willing to 
agree that life insurance served a very 
practical purpose in that it protected 
the insured’s other estate. The state- 
ment is still true, But there are many 
—notably the beneficiaries of estates 
which have been settled or are in 
process of being settled—who think it 
far wiser now to let the other estate 
protect the insurance estate. All of 
which leads us directly to the discus- 
sion of the conservation of the estate. 


Estate Conservation 

In its simplest form, conservation of 
the estate brings to mind tax savings. 
There can be no denial of the life un- 
derwriter’s value in the saving of taxes 
in the larger estate. One little phrase 
may in itself be the underwriter’s ap- 
proach; namely, “Life insurance en- 
ables the administrator to pay the taxes 
for the estate, instead of from the es- 
tate.” But today, an estate of as little 
as $10,000 may be subject to taxes, In 
the small estate every dollar saved is 


doubly important. But it is beyond the 
province of the attorney and the ac- 
countant to solicit this business and 
it may be unprofitable for a trustee to 
administer. No one else but the “per- 
sistent,” informed, life insurance pro- 
ducer remains to insist that proper 
safeguards be set up, in order that the 
small estate receive the same advantage 
as the larger. 
Some Illustrations 

Here is a _ simple illustration: In 
nearly all instances the small business 
man’s own firm is practically his whole 
estate. He (or they) founded it, nursed 
it by long hours of hard work, until 
just prior to his death it returns a 
fairly good living to its owners—let us 
say $5,000 per year each. Even though 
the “book value” of the firm may be 
only $10,000 it is obvious that the busi- 
ness is worth a great deal more than 
one-half the total (or $5,000) to the de- 
pendents of the owner, The well- 
informed agent, however, can show that 
a fair price for one-half the firm may 
be $15,000 or $20,000. And, the result 
of his often joked-about persistency 
may be the means of saving the busi- 
ness in its entirety for the surviving 
owners and of getting a fair price for 
an interest that the estate of the de- 
ceased might otherwise find to be 
worthless. Here is estate conservation 
at the rate of three or four hundred 
per cent! Tragic indeed are the stories 
where the preferred life insurance prop- 
erty has been dissipated to attempt to 
salvage a business interest which was 
worthless without the deceased owner 
to guide it. 

But there are other instances where 
conservation is concerned with values 
already created. I recall the case of a 
widow with three children who was left 
$30,000 of insurance in a lump sum. She 
was a smart, capable woman who could 
be depended upon to exercise good 
sense and judgment in the use of her 
money, She was well aware of the fact 
that her legacy was not large and in 
this respect, at least, she was the ex- 
ception. She was also impervious to the 
demands and whims and suggestions of 
various salesmen and_ relatives—both 
well-meaning and otherwise. She would 
prefer to spend full time with her 
young children, but she calculated prop- 
erly the 3% interest which she was to 
receive from the savings bank was in- 
sufficient to support them. She was of- 
fered a guaranteed 6% preferred stock 
in a nationally known public utility. She 
bought $25,000 of the stocks at a pre- 
mium of $9 per $100 share, figuring that 
the $1,500 annual income would keep 
the family together. A year or so after, 
however, the entire issue of the 6% pre- 
ferred was called at $102 per share. 
Thus, it was that she suffered a loss 
of $1,750, through no fault of her own. 
Not a large loss you will say. But any 
loss is large to a widow! All these 
heartaches, when proper advice from a 
competent underwriter would have given 
her a guaranteed annual income for life 
in excess of her needs! And the 
sorriest part of it is that this story 
must be repeated thousands of times. 
How many times have agents been told 
by prospects that they “didn’t care to 
tie their wives’ hands” or that “their 


ul 


wives were smarter than they in money 
matters.” So here we see conservation 
of a different sort. Conservation should 
not be a conflict between settlement 
options on the one hand and trust de- 
partments on the other, There is a 
need for both; and it is gratifying in- 
deed that the trend of the last decade 
has been one of closer cooperation be- 
tween trust companies and underwriters. 
Distribution 

While the underwriter’s job is pri- 
marily one of creation of estate, we 
have seen where it nevertheless, over- 
laps into the field of conservation. This 
is equally true in the field of distribu- 
tion of estate. 

I have little doubt that most men be- 
lieve that when they have made their 
will their estate is fully planned. But 
wills only transfer estate, they do not 
protect. Wills can be broken, and most 
of you are familiar with the story of 
the ruinous results of contested wills. 
Life insurance has often been referred 
to as a “will by contract.” When men 
buy life insurance, a contract is made 
between the company and the insured. 
The insured has only one duty—to pay 
the premiums. But the company’s per- 
formance includes paying interest, in- 
vesting funds, making loans, acting as 
surety, protection against lapse, protec- 
tion against creditors, to mention only 
a few. But most important of all—its 
obligation under the contract is a pay 
money to designated persons after the 
death of the other party to the contract 
—the insured! The life insurance com- 
pany’s obligation is not discharged un- 
til this payment has been made. So 
among the numerous other “exclusives” 
guaranteed in a life insurance contract, 
is the guarantee that the wishes of the 
insured will be carried out, 

Furthermore, these proceeds—whether 
paid in cash or by installment—pass 
directly to the named _ beneficiaries 
without administration cost. Surely 
there is no need to dwell upon the 
value of settlement options in the 
distribution of estate. You are all fam- 
iliar with the way in which they pro- 
tect the beneficiary of the insured from 
loss of principal and interest, their ad- 
vantages taxwise, and—yes, they may 
even protect the beneficiaries against 
themselves. Sometimes I think we tell 
our story so badly that we are misun- 
derstood. The public erroneously thinks 
that insurance companies want to “hang 
on” to the proceeds, whereas the dis- 
tribution of proceeds through settlement 
options actually is an expense to most 
companies. A word of warning will be 
sufficient for the prudent agent to guard 
against the belief that distribution 
through settlement options will suffice 
in all cases. Numerous cases—par- 
ticularly in large estates—may call for 
more complicated settlements which are 
beyond the scope of the relatively sim- 
ple settlement options and beneficiary 
agreements commonly used by life in- 
surance companies. It is a mistake for 
the agent to assume that attorney and 
trust officer may be eliminated. As 
previously stated it is the cooperative 
effort of all three—agent, attorney and 
trust officer—combining the best talents 
available to the policyholder—but it is 


(Continued on Page 83) 
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To The Life Insur 


ance Executives 
of the 


United States and Canada: 


Although in late years the word "security" is widely 
understood to mean "dependence, " there is no gainsaying the fact 

that real security in America is and always will be Independence, 
to be gained thr 


ough personal initiative, private enterprise, and 
public cooperation and encouragement, 


You in Life Insurance have amply demonstrated that 
independence can best be attained » 


Y programming one's own affairs 
Juvenile Insurance for educational 


security; 
surance for economic gs 


Business or Family In- 
ecurity; Pension Trusts 
security, 


for social or old-age 


In line with this thems, The Hooper-Holmes Bureau is 
ep with the development. of new markets, expanding its 
-wide facilities so that Insurance may have the benefit of 
and improved services in meeting post-war reporting 


keeping in st 
Continent 
enlarged 
problems, 
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OQUICKENING TEMPO 
Or Women’s Life Insurance Market 


By Emity P. Mon ey 
Publicity Department, The Travelers 


There is an old saw concerning an ill 
wind which might fittingly be applied to 
the present catastrophic war as effecting 
the life insurance business. 
ten million men suddenly been removed 
from possible prospect files, a much longer 
period might well have been required for 
the discovery of the important women’s 
market. 

That women have been buying life in- 
surance for a good many years is true. 
That they could have been sold much more 
is freely admitted by most agents. The 
market has always been there. It simply 
hadn’t been developed to any extent until 
the last few years. 

Attention Focused on Women Buyers 
by the War 

War conditions without a doubt have 
sharply focused attention on women buyers. 
The sudden development of the market, 
however, is due not so much to the fact 
that more women are working than ever 
before, as to the fact that the attitude to- 
ward them of life insurance companies and 
their agents has changed. It is now recog- 
nized that a woman, as well as a man, has 
a definite economic value which is insur- 
able. It has also been noted that she will 
purchase life insurance to protect that 
value to herself and her dependents. 

The attitude of women toward life in- 
surance, too, has changed. Many of them 
have benefited from policies purchased by 
husbands or fathers so their interest is far 
from theoretical. Through contact with 
Social Security they are looking farther 
ahead than the ten years required for their 
war bonds to come due. Now that they are 
paying for these Social Security benefits 
they want to be in a position to receive 
them when they are due. 

Not So Easy to Find Husbands 

Being practical creatures they are facing 
the inevitable fact that unless our social 
morals change radically, there will not be 
a sufficient number of husbands to provide 
the usual percentage of marriages. The 
war has seen to that. Desiring security, 
women are seeking the surest means of 
providing it for themselves and their: de- 
pendents. 

An agent has learned that in order to 
sell a woman prospect he must know her 
insurance needs even more thoroughly than 
those of a man. He must be able to give 
definite proof that a specific policy will fit 
those needs better than any other policy on 
the market. The “little woman” has been 
“shopping around” for bargains for sev- 
eral hundred years. She’s not going to be 
caught napping simply because the product 
is wrapped in a lot of handsome words. 
She’s too accustomed to looking under- 
neath the showy packaging, 

To be successful in selling the women’s 
market the agent is learning to picture in- 
surance and the way it works in compre- 
hensible language. He is learning to give 
direct answers to his woman _ prospect's 
lengthy list of detailed questions and not 
to pass them off as a “you wouldn’t under- 
stand” attitude. 

Doesn’t Want to Be Sold Emotionally 


There is no high pressure method in 
the world which will sell a woman life in- 
surance and keep the policy sold. Emo- 
tional appeals work with a man, but if an 
agent tries either that approach or the mild- 
est flattery on a woman prospect, he is 
defeated there and then. A woman, whether 
she be housewife, wealthy property owner 
or a 40-hour-a-week worker, wants to be 
treated as a business equal when she dis- 
cusses life insurance. She may not under- 
stand the language of insurance as readily 
as a man but she does not like being 


“talked down to.” J 
In the case of any investment policy the 


Had not some. 


arguments used in selling men can be em- 
ployed successfully with women. Career 
women can always be reached through their 
interest in travel. A woman’s pride is al- 
most a tangible thing. To her the thought 
of being dependent on someone for support 
in her old age is repugnant, and an ap- 
proach through this desire for indepen- 
dence is a strong one. She responds best 
when seen under conditions most favorable 
to herself, another evidence of pride. If 
the agent would make the most of this 
idiosyncrasy, he will call at her office or at 
her home only by appointment. 
Wants Logic and Demonstration 


The so-called weaker sex purchases life 
insurance with cool and calculated logic. 
If the policy fits her needs and wants, she 
buys it and hangs on to it. An old adage 
implies that a woman changes her mind 
with the breezes. Perhaps she does about 
many other things but not about life in- 
surance. Women’s policies seldom lapse. 

A prime requisite in making a sale to a 
woman is the use of a written proposal. 
She wants to see the facts in black and 
white and she wants to study them at her 
leisure. Agents with a number of women 
clients report that two calls are required 
in most cases to sell the prospect. Again, 
it’s that shopping instinct that is coming 
to the fore. She wants to assure herself 
that she is getting her money’s worth. 

Types of Policy Best Fitted for 
omen’s Market 

The type of policy most frequently pur- 
chased by women, and the type best fitted 
to their market is the policy with premi- 
ums limited to a definite number of years. 
They want something which will have a 
built-up cash value and when they purchase 
it, they want to be able to look ahead with 
a certain degree of sureness that they will 
be in a position to pay the final premium 
on the policy. 

Term insurance very rarely fits the needs 
of the women’s market. In at least one 
situation, however, it furnishes needed pro- 
tection. Many girls today consider a col- 
lege education of such importance that 
they borrow money in order to attain it. 
Term insurance is the cheapest- way of 
covering this indebtedness until the money 
can be repaid. 

Career Women 

For the career woman who is supporting 
her mother or another dependent two poli- 
cies are most frequently suggested: Re- 
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tirement Income or Retirement Endow- 
ment, Right here, it may be said, that the 
insurance salesman who bases his sale of 
either of these policies on the premise 
that his woman prospect will retire at 60 
rather than 65 will find the sale a much 
easier one. 

Let’s suppose that the daughter has 
built up a high income during her years in 
business and .thatsher -mpther. has a small 
amount in investménts, which: she hesitates 
to turn into’ an ammuity (in spite of the 
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higher income rates) because she wishes 
the stocks or bonds to go intact to her 
daughter. Under these circumstances the 
policy for the daughter to buy would pref- 
erably be Retirement Income. The mother 
would be protected by a suflicient amount 
of life insurance until the daughter reaches 
retirement age. On retiring trom business 
the daughter then would have a comfort- 
able income. The policy would have given 
twofold protection. 

Now, suppose this same-high salaried 
woman is the sole support of her mother, 
that the older woman 1s entirely dependent 
upon her daughter. The question then 
arises: Should the daughter purchase a 
Ketirement Endowment policy rather than 
a Ketirement Income contract? Such a 
policy would furnish a greater amount of 
life insurance in the event of the bread- 
winner’s death before retirement age. The 
monthly income from such a policy, how- 
ever, is quite a bit lower than from Re- 
tirement Income. Should the daughter pur- 
chase Ketirement Kndowment, she would 
do well to obtain an optional agreement 
with her company whereby the payments 
she could expect at 65 would be paid on 
the basis of today’s interest rates, rather 
than on the rates which might be in force 
when she reaches retirement age. In this 
way she would assure herself of a fixed 
income. 

Why 20-Payment Life Is Popular 

As always the decision reached as to the 
best policy for the prospect depends on a 
study of individual circumstances by the 
agent. His is a definite responsibility. 

Perhaps the most popular policy in the 
women’s market is the 20-Payment Life 
contract, as it fits the needs of the largest 
group. The white collar worker buys it 
because she can look ahead twenty years 
and be sure she can continue payments 
that long. Should she marry and leave her 
job, her husband can more easily assume 
the responsibility for the premiums. Sup- 
pose she purchases the policy at 25 and 
does not marry. When she is 45 the policy 
is paid up and has a cash value should she 
elect to take a lump sum payment. If, how- 
ever, she chooses to leave the policy un- 
touched, the value increases annually. 

Women college students, too, are buy- 
ing life insurance, and again the policy is 
likely to be 20-Payment Life. Often the 
father pays the premiums until his daugh- 
ter can assume the responsibility. Many of 
these young women are being trained for 
lucrative careers. A number of them are 
entering medicine. Engineering is attract- 
ing more women than ever before, espe- 
cially flight engineering. Life agents with 
as careful an eye for the future as these 
enterprising youngsters are wise in secur- 
ing them as clients early in their careers. 


Housewife’s Economic Value 


An important change in attitude is that 
in regard to housewives and mothers. For 
years their,economic value to their families 
was minimgzed. Unless they were wealthy 
in thei#own right, little was done about 
selling® them insurance. Today, a high 





price is placed on the mother’s dollar an d 
cents value to her household. No paymen 
no matter how great, can begin to fill ; 
emotional void resulting from a mothe: os 
death, but a small sum can do a lot {o 
keep the family running smoothly. It can 
pay the immediate expenses and, in addi- 
tion, help pay for a housekeeper if there 
are small children. Either Ordinary Li‘e 
or 20-Payment Life is the policy usually 
sold to the housewife prospect. Again, it 
is up to the agent to help her decide whie) 
is best: the cheaper form on which prem! 
ums are payable until her death or th 
slightly more expensive contract. 


Wealthy Women 

Wealthy women have always been in tix 
market for life insurance and heretofore 
have constituted the greater part of the 
women’s market. The wealthy woman buys 
life insurance in most cases to take care of 
taxes on her estate. An interesting side- 
light on the economy of our nation is the 
fact that approximately 80% of its 
wealth is held by women. 

Property—houses, farms, apartment 
houses or other holdings—often is placed 
in the name of the wife for sentimental or 
other reasons. When such property is mort- 
gaged there is a definite market for life 
insurance, usually of the low premium type 
which is reduced as the debt is amortized. 


oO 


Growing Number of Women 


As a result of the war a number of 
young women have been left widows with 
small children to raise. They, too, are look- 
ing to the future and are purchasing small 
amounts of life insurance so that should 
something happen to them before the 
youngsters are grown, the children will not 
be destitute. Many of these young mothers 
have to budget closely so the type of insur- 
ance most often purchased by them is 
Ordinary life. 

The Salary Allotment field lags behind 
the regular life insurance field i in the num- 
ber of women. buying life insurance. Only 
a very small percentage of Salary Allot- 
ment policyholders are women. 

Analysis of Women in Defense Work 


Women who have gone into defense 
work in the last few years have in 
many cases become life insurance prospects 
overnight. According to an analysis made 
recently by the Travelers this group pre 
fers 20-Payment Life contracts. 

Only 5% of the women listed in this 
analysis are defense workers, it is interest- 
ing to note. Out of the group on which 
the analysis is based, slightly more than a 
third (34.6%) are housewives. The next 
largest group (24%) comprise office clerks, 
secretaries and stenographers. The house- 
wives, the analysis shows, purchased slightly 
larger policies than those bought by the 
white'collar workers. 

These women’s policies studied equal 
about 20% of the total regular business 
sold during the period. 

The policy bought most often by women 
in all occupations is the 20-Payment Life. 
Almost a third of those studied are of this 
type. The largest group of purchasers is 
in the 20-24 age bracket, with those in the 
25-29 bracket next. 


How Women Pay for Insurance 


True to form the women are paying for 
their insurance in the most economical 
manner. Almost half (45%) pay premiums 
on an annual basis. More than three- 
fourths of them are paying either with 
annual or semi-annual premiums, Out o! 
the entire group 54% are married. 

Only one executive purchased life insur- 
ance with her business firm as beneficiary. 
Husbands and children comprise the larg 
est group of beneficiaries, other relative: 
coming next, 

More than 60% of the policies pur- 
chased are for $1,000. The average, how- 
ever, is more than $2,100. 

Today’s Market 

Today’s women’s market shows a no- 
ticeable increase over the same market tw: 
years ago. The war, which has forced < 
greater concentration on women buyer: 
than ever before, has brought the men’s 
and women’s markets closer than ever in 
life insurance history. If the findings o! 
this single analysis can be used as an a 
cation, the growth is due only in small-part 
to the thousands of women defense work 

(Continued on Page 52): 
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Insurance, and even life insurance by 
itself, has been referred to as one of 
the giants of “big business” along with 
the movies, the railroads, the tobacco 
industry, and others. However, Group 
insurance, now well into the fourth 
decade of its commercial existence in 
the United States, has thus far been 
looked upon as a growing child, but 
only as a child, of the life insurance 
business. That opinion of the Group 
coverages is perhaps as prevalent among 
the insurance companies as it is among 
the insurance agents and the general 
public. And yet an objective review of 
the Group coverages discloses that they 
too are in the “big business” category. 
For example: 


Group Certificate-holders Outnumber 
Ordinary Policyholders 


It was quite surprising to discover 
that for the three largest Group-writing 
companies that do not write Industrial 
insurance the number of certificates 
outstanding under their respective 
Group life contracts exceeds the num- 
ber of Ordinary insurance policies 
outstanding in their regular line of 
business. The following figures were 
gathered from the annual statements 
showing the standings as of December 
31, 1943: 


life insurance protection made avail- 
able to them in these three companies 
through Group Life insurance than has 
been the case through regular insurance 
policies. The Group Life insurance vol- 
ume in force in these companies, over 
$10.5 billions, exceeds the Ordinary Life 
insurance volume, $10.1 billions. 

These three companies also write 
various Group Casualty insurances and 
Group Annuities, and the sum total of 
such certificates would probably again 
double the Group Life certificate total, 
but since the lives insured would un- 
doubtedly be duplications, no credit 
should be taken on that account. 


Scope of This Article 


Since, therefore, the Group coverages 
are so important a part of the life in- 
surance field and of the agents’ oppor- 
tunities in the field, it will be my pur- 
pose to describe briefly the principal 
features of each Group coverage, to 
state the extent to which each coverage 
has been used, to demonstrate its need 
and salability and finally to hazard an 
opinion as to the post-war developments 
in new types of Group coverages. 


Group Life Insurance 


In general, the agent may sell Group 
Life insurance to any employer having 





Item Company A Company B Company C 
Group Life Insurance in force......... $3,808,246,867  $3,396,565,953 $3,313,514,447 
Ordinary Life Insurance in force...... 2,059,635,719  —5,049,012,633 2,973,635,062 





In total the three companies had 
5,743,759 Group Life certificates out- 
standing as compared with only 3,229,- 
549 Ordinary policies and in each of 
them the number of Group Life cer- 
tificates exceeded the number of Ordi- 
nary policies. Even after allowing for 
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duplications in persons who held more 
than one certificate or more than one 
policy, it is reasonable to conclude that 
almost twice as many people have had 





fifty or more employes and thus provide 
term life insurance without medical 
examination or age, sex or color re- 
strictions for all the employes at a cost 
of about 80c to $1 a month per thou- 
sand, the employe not paying more than 
60c per month per $1,000, but many em- 
ployers pay the entire cost. The amount 
of insurance may be a flat figure, such 
as $2,500 for each employe, or it may 
be graded to provide, say,*an amount 
equal to one, two or three times the 
employe’s annual earnings. The maxi- 
mum amount of insurance per life de- 
pends on the size of the case, but may 
be as much as $20,000. On the average, 
employes are not insured until they 
have worked one or two months, 

Being term insurance, the Group Life 
insurance is terminated when the em- 
ploye severs his employment, but he 
may thereupon, without examination, 
convert his Group Life insurance to any 
regular individual policy by paying the 
premium for his attained age. 

The outstanding record of Group Life 
insurance speaks for itself. Almost 13 
million employes of 31,000 employers are 
now insured for $24 billions of life in- 
surance coverage. Last year over 80,000 
of these employes died and their fam- 
ilies received over 160 million dollars. 
The need for this insurance, and more 
of it, is eloquently testified to by a 
study reported in the March, 1944 issue 
of the “Social Security Bulletin” of the 
Social Security Board. About one-third 
of the families of employes who died in 
the United States did not have suff- 
cient money to pay the cost of’ burial 
and last illness, Within two years after 
the employe’s death 49% to 66% of the 
families had less than $1,000 in avail- 
able assets. 

While the death of the employed 
bread-winner causes the greatest finan- 
cial loss to the family and is therefore 
a natural catastrophe that has evoked 
the most widespread interest, it is only 
natural to find the employe concerned 
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about payments to himself, especially if 
he should be disabled. This leads us to: 


Group Accident and Health Insurance 


With some exceptions, any employer 
who qualifies for Group Life insurance 
may secure Group accident and _ health 
insurance to provide a weekly benefit 
to a disabled employe generally equal 
to half of his weekly pay. The maximum 
benefit is $40 per week if more than 
100 empoyes are insured and $25 per 
week for smaller groups. Disabilities for 
which Workmen’s Compensation is pay- 
able are not covered. The usual plan 
provides thirteen weeks of benefits 
after the disability has lasted seven 
days, About 6% million employes of 
16,500 employers are now insured for 
benefits totaling about 100 million dol- 
lars per week. 

In 1943 almost 80 million dollars were 
paid at an average rate of about $20 
a week per employe to almost one mil- 
lion disabled employes. In other words, 
about one out of every seven employes 
will be disabled every year for eight 
days or longer, and the average disabil- 
ity lasting at least eight days runs 
about five weeks. In the past year the 
disability rate has been above average 
owing to the higher ratio of female, 
aged male, and physically handicapped 


employes whom industry has employed’: 


in the war emergency. This insurance 
costs on the average 75c per month per 
$10 of weekly benefit and the employer 
usually pays 25% to 50% of the cost. 

When one considers the various de- 
ductions from pay, such as taxes, bond 
purchases, dues, insurance, etc., a sick- 
ness benefit of half pay and exempt 
from all taxes and deductions enables an 
employe to cover his family’s expenses 
while he is at home sick. However, if 
his disability requires confinement in a 
hospital, added and substantial expenses 
arise, which situation led to the de- 
velopment of: 


Group Hospital Expense Insurance 


Also available to employers of fifty 
or more employes, this insurance pays 
an employe a fixed amount, such as $4, 
$5 or $6, for each day of confinement 
in a hospital up to a maximum of either 
thirty-one or seventy days. In addition, 





overages Are “Big Business 


By Maurice F. Lipton 


Associate Director, Group Annuities, Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


the employe is reimbursed for othe: 
charges, such as anaesthesia, operatins 
room, etc., up to five or ten times the 
benefit for one day. Workmen’s Com- 
pensation cases are excluded here also 
The cost varies dependent upon the 
benefit provided, In one company the 
base cost is 55c per month for a plan 
providing $5 per day for a maximum 
of thirty-one days (including reim- 
bursement for other charges up to $25 
and maternity benefits for a maximum 
of 14 days). Employers pay from 25% 
to 100% of the cost. About 4% million 
employes of 15,000 employers are now 
insured under such group-insured plans, 
with about 15 million individuals cov- 
ered under Associated Hospital and 
Blue Cross plans. 

A natural extension of the hospital 
expense plan was to add a rider to the 
policy to reimburse the employe for 
expenses incurred if his wife or minor 
dependent children were hospitalized. 
The cost is 26c per month per family 
unit for each $1 of daily benefit up to 
thirty-one days. An additional charge 
of 10c is made if maternity confine- 
ment of ten days is included, 

These hospital expense plans cover 
most, if not all, of the hospital bill, so 
that the employe’s regular savings are 
not impaired by the adversity of hos- 
pital confinement. However, .three out 
of every four hospital stays require 
some surgical procedure, so that cover- 
ing the hospital bill alone would solve 
only half the problem. It was therefore 
only a short step to the introduction of: 


Group Surgical Benefits 


The basis of this program is a sched- 
ule itemizing the maximum reimburse- 
ment for _a comprehensive list of sur- 
gical procedures; for example, $25 for 
a tonsillectomy, $100 for an appendec- 
tomy and $150 for the most serious 
operations. The surgeon, of course, 
charges his regular fee, but the schedule 
is used nation-wide and meets the aver- 
age charge in the medium-sized com- 
munity. The basic rate is 40c per month 
for the employe and $1.40 per month 
for his dependents, An additional charge 
is made for wives if payment for child- 
birth is included. The plan may be 
written on a three-fourths, two-thirds 
or one-half schedule basis, with corre- 
sponding reduction in rates and benefits. 

All operations listed in the schedule 
and others performed in the hospital, 
are covered, excepting again only those 
covered by Workmen’s Compensation. 
About three-fourths of all Group hos- 
pital expense plans incltde the surgical 
feature for employes, but only about 
one-third of the dependent hospital 
plans presently include this feature. 

While the relatively large single 
payment required for a surgical proce- 
dure is now adequately insured, the 
expense of repeated doctor’s calls at 
home, office or hospital has not yet 
been fully provided for, although a 
small number of experimental plans are 
in effect through: 


Group Medical Care Insurance 


The next year or two may see marked 
progress in this type of insurance. Ex- 
perimental plans indicate a monthly 
claim cost—depending on elimination of 
the first few calls and on restrictions as 
to the maximum number of calls per 
year—of from 35¢ to 75c for reim- 
bursement up to $2 for office and $3 
for house visits. Reimbursement for 
specialist’s consultations are also in- 


(Continued on Page 115) 
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Insurance Agency or 
Independent Pension Consultants 


In the field of Pension and Profit-Sharing Plans many Employers find suitable services 
through competent insurance underwriting sources. The Meyer M. Goldstein Agency of the 


Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company solicits such business. 


Other Employers need a tailor-made Plan and seek independent consultants. The Pen- 


sion Planning Company is available for such cases. 


_ Many Employers do not know whether they need insurance underwriting services or 
those of an independent pension consultant. In such cases our unique facilities enable us to 


be especially helpful. A digest of the work of each organization follows: 


the Meyer M. Goldstein General Agency of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 


The full facilities of the Home Office as well as this General Agency are available for In- 
dividual Policy Plans placed through this Agency. In addition we feature the Combination 
Ordinary Life and Self-Administered Plans, originally created through this Agency. We be- 


lieve these Combination Plans to be a revolutionary improvement. 


Such usual Plans that qualify for placement through this General Agency will receive 
our joint consultation and other services without any cost or obligation whatsoever and re- 
gardless of whether the case closes or not. In this service we gladly cooperate with the Em- 


ployer, his insurance broker, attorney, accountant and trustee. 


Pension Planning Company 


The services of the Pension Planning Company start where those of the General Agency 
stop. This Company acts as independent actuarial consultants on a fee basis only. It com- 


pletely designs plans financed by any of the following methods: 


1. Self-Administered. 
2. Group Contracts. 
(Group Annuities, Group Life, etc.) 
3. Individual Policy Plans. 
4. Combinations of the foregoing. 


The Pension Planning Company may also be retained for special functions, such as actuarial 


services, data for Treasury Rulings, etc. 


Preliminary interviews are invited without cost or obligation. 


527 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, ¢ MUrray Hill 2-1600 
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Revenue Bureau Answers 





Some 


Pension and Profit-Sharing Queries 


For The 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
been insistent that corporations and other 
business organizations expecting to have 
their plans approved must get them into 
the bureau without delay. 

Bureau Expediting Action 

Commissioner of Internal Revenue Jo- 


"a 
T he Commissioner | 





JOSEPH D. NUNAN, JR. 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue 


seph D. Nunan, Jr., and Byron J. Har- 
rill, head of the Pension Trust division, 
Income Tax Unit, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, are doing everything they can 
to expedite action on Pension and Profit- 
Sharing plans. The Commissioner has 
delegated a large staff of specially trained 
revenue agents throughout the country 
with authority to rule on all plans be- 
coming effective after December 31, 1941. 
Heretofore, consideration of all such 
plans was centralized in Washington. At 
one time about 4,000 plans were piled up 
in the bureau waiting for approval. The 
vast majority of these will now be han- 
dled by field offices. Washington office, 
however, will continue to handle cases 
involving plans which became effective 





By CLarENCE AXxMAN 


prior to January 1, 1942. There are 
thirty-six field offices. 
Answers to Questions 

Agents writing Pension Trust and 
Profit-Sharing plans requested The Gold 
Book to ask the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue to give its position relative to some 
questions which they would like to have 
answered. Byron J. Harrill, head of Pen- 
sion Trust division, agreed to do so. 

The questions and answers follow: 

Ouestion: Last year the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue allowed an extension until 
December 31, 1944, to get plans approved. 
Due to the thousands of plans which must 
be examined by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue will there be an extension given 
this year? 

Answer: It is not thought that the 
Treasury will ask for any extension of 
time. This does not mean positively that 
there will be no extension, but the bureau 
is making every effort to have the plans 
already submitted approved by December 
31, 1944. 

Question: If no extension is given and 
a plan is presented to the bureau in De- 
cember, which plan is disapproved, will 
the contribution of a corporation be dts- 
allowed 

Answer: If the plan does not qualify by 
the end of the year, no deduction can be 
allowed under the law. Waiting until the 
last minute to make amendments or other 
changes puts the bureau in a spot because 
of the time it takes in processing the cases. 
Therefore, those presenting amendments at 
the last moment must take the chance that 
they may not meet with approval, If they 
do not, the Commissioner under the law 
cannot allow any income tax deduction for 
1944, 

Question: If the plan is disapproved and 
only a few modifications are necessary will 
the Commissioner allow the corporation to 
make these necessary changes, and permit 
the deduction from the tax returns? 

Answer: Same answer to preceding ques- 
tion. Any necessary amendments must be 
made by December’31, 1944. It is the time 
of making of the amendment which con- 
trols and not when the Commissioner makes 
decision. -Making the amendments is en- 
tirely in control of the employer. If he 
does not amend within the time limit it is 
fatal to the qualification of the plan. 

Ouestion: If a plan ts presented to the 
bureau after December 31 will the Commis- 
sioner refuse to examine the plan? In other 
words, in such cases no deduction would 
be allowed: for the preceding year? 

Answer: If plan is presented after De- 
cember 31, and there is a claim for income 
tax deduction, the bureau will look into it. 
If it had not qualified by the end of the 
year 1944 the employer would get no in- 





come tax deduction for 1944. If they had 
qualified, proper income tax deduction 
would be allowed. 

Question: Can you include people in 
profit-sharing plan who are over 65? 

Answer: Yes, but it depends upon facts 
and circumstances as to how they will be 
included. A profit-sharing plan is not nec- 
essarily a retirement plan. Employes are 
not precluded from participating in a profit- 
sharing plan just because of their age. 

Question: (a) Are profit-sharing plans, 
the eligibility of which are based on a sal- 
ary classification group, such as $3,000 or 
over, allowed by the Commissioner? And, 
(b) if so, wili they require integration 
with Soctal Security? 

Answer: (a) They would be allowed 
if there is no discrimination in favor of 
shareholders, officers, supervisors and 





Harris & Ewing 
BYRON J. HARRILL 


Head of Pension Trust Division, 
Income Tax Unit 


highly-paid employes. (b) Bureau heads 
believe it is impossible to integrate a 
profit-sharing plan with Social Security 
benefits. 

Question: Will a profit-sharing or bonus 
plan qualify under Section 165(a) of the 
Internal Revenue Code; if, in addition to a 
definite formula for determining the profits 








Gold Book Readers 


of the employer to be shared as required in 
I.T. 3661, there is a provision authorizing 
the employer to make additional contribu- 
tions within the maximum limits prescribed 
in Section 23(p) (1) (C) of the IRC? 

Answer: Absolutely yes. 

Question: Will a profit-sharing or bonus 
plan meet the requrements of I.T. 3661 if 
the definite formula for determining the 
profits of the employer to be shared per- 
mits some discretion to the employer within 
prescribed limits, as for example: “not less 
than 2% and not more than 5% of the 
profits before taxes?” 

Answer: Generally, yes. 

Question: Is an immediate vesting re- 
quired in the event of severance of em- 
ployment? 

Answer: The law does not specifically 
require any vesting, but the bureau requires 
it if it is necessary to prevent discrimina- 
tion in favor of the prohibited groups enu- 
merated in the law. 

Question: May bonuses and extra com- 
pensation, such as overtime, be used in com- 
puting the shares that a participant will re- 
ceive under a pension or profit-sharing 
trust, or must base compensation be used? 

Answer: Overtime may be _ included. 
Bonuses may be included if it is a part of 
the regular recurring annual basic compen- 
sation and part of the employment contract 
which has been in existence over a period 
of years. 

Question: May the advisory commitice 
have the right to decide on the method of 
payments in the event of retirement, such 
as the purchase of an annuity or the num- 
ber of installments? 

Answer: They can have some discretion, 
but not to the extent of doing things which 
would affect the rights of employes partici- 
pating in the plan. 


Byron J. Harrill’s Career 


Byron J. Harrill, head of the Pension 
Trust division, had his academic educa 
tion at George Washington Universit) 
and Southeastern University, Washing 
ton, D. C., and then was graduated from 
National University Law School, Wash 
ington, D. C. He has been engaged in 
statistical accounting and legal wor! 
since 1924, For five years he was specia 
accountant in the United States Depart 
ment of Justice, then for four years wa 
a practicing certified public accountant 11 
Washington. Since 1938 he has been i 
the office of the chief counsel for th: 
Bureau of Internal Revenue and in vari- 
ous divisions of the income tax unit. H« 
has been head of the Pension Trust di 
vision from its inception. 

Mr. Harrill is married and has tw¢ 
children, a boy and a girl. His recrea- 
tional hobby is gardening. 
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Fundamentals of Pension Planning 


By Francis P. McGuire 


Attorney, Connecticut General 


been written on Pension 
Plans and the programming of such 
plans, but too often the technical and 
tax aspects of the problem have been 
the chief point of discussion. In this 
article the technical and tax phases of 
the problem will not be covered. 

The same fundamental principles are 
applicable to pension programming as 
are applicable to the programming of 
an individual estate. First, all the facts 
must be assembled; and second, the 
ends to be accomplished must be deter- 
mined. Then and then only can the 
program be built. 

It is absolutely essential in pension 
programming to be thoroughly familiar 
with the sections of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code dealing with Pension Plans 
and the regulations in connection there- 
with, just as thorough knowledge of the 
income and estate sections is necessary 
in programming an individual case. In 
addition, the three methods of funding 
a Pension Plan and the advantages and 
disadvantages of each must be under- 
stood. These methods—Group Annuity, 
individual contract, and _ self-adminis- 
tered funds—have been adequately de- 
scribed in many excellent articles, There 
is no short cut in pension programming. 
One must be able and willing to give 
the time necessary to become familiar 
with the technical details. 


Assembling the Facts 
The most complete personnel data is 
necessary. Regardless of whether or not 
all employes may eventually be brought 
into the plan, it is necessary to have 
the following information regarding cach 
one: 


Much has 


1. Date of birth. 

2. Sex. 

3. Marital status. 

4. Date of employment. 

5. Basic payv—hourly or monthly. 

6. Any bonuses, overtime or other 
additional compensation. 
Type of job—executive, clerical, 
salesman, machine operator, etc. 

An investigation should be made of 
the labor turnover for the past ten years 
if records are available, In general, this 
will cover the boom period of the war 
and the depression period of the ’30’s. 
This information will show the normal 
employment and the rate of turnover. 
It is extremely important to know the 
persistency of employment. 

The financial history of the company 
for the past ten years should likewise 
be obtained, paying particular attention 
to earnings before and after taxes and 
to the dividend record. This information 
will give an idea of the cost that could 
be borne by the company. If, for ex- 
ample, the earning records show peaks 
of high profit and valleys of low earn- 
ings, that is a danger sign for a Pen- 
sion Plan, Possibly a profit-sharing plan 
would be more appropriate. Particular 
attention should be paid to bonded in- 
debtedness, which has first call on the 
earnings of the business. In addition, 
it is well to get as complete a picture 
as possible of the stock distribution. If 
the stock is closely held, you have one 


“I 


problem; if it is diversified, you have 
another. In any event, the stockhold- 
ings of any individual who may par- 


ticipate in the plan and of his spouse 
or minor children must be determined. 

The above information will normally 
give the essential facts needed to start 
a discussion with the employer, When 
getting this information, most of which 
will be available from the personnel and 
accounting records of the company, it 
is advisable to discuss with the em- 


ployer a few fundamental points in or- 





Greystone Studios 


F. P. McGUIRE 


der to determine his thinking and 
wishes. If the employer has a good per- 
sonnel policy, he will usually be inter- 
ested in a Pension Plan. Evidence of 
such a policy is the carrying of Group 
Life insurance, Hospitalization benefits, 
Accident and Health coverage, vacation 
and sick leave benefits, etc. Where a 
good employer-employe relationship is 
not in effect, the chances of installing 
a Pension Plan are not too good. In 
such instances it may look too much as 
though the tax incentive was the guid- 
ing thought in the employer’s mind. 
Cost 

For the sake of discussion, it can be 
assumed that a Pension Plan will cost 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 15% 
of the payroll of the covered employes. 
The employer will have some idea of 
this payroll even before the entire data 
is collected, and at that point it is well 
to discuss informally the cost factor. 
Unless there is a reasonable probability 
that the cost can be met year in and 
year out, then no matter what the need 
is, a Pension Plan is not going to be 
bought and should not be recommended. 
While discussing the cost, the question 
of employe contribution should be taken 
up. Many employers are willing to pay 
the entire cost of the plan; others feel 


that the employes should contribute 
something. The thinking of the em- 
ployer will normally govern. In_ the 


contribution should be 


main, emplove 
3% of com- 


kept low; for example, 
pensation. 
Eligibility 
The employer’s ideas as to where his 
pension problem lies and for which em- 
ployes pensions should be provided must 
be determined, bearing in mind the fact 
that he must have an overall plan which 
precludes individual selection. One of 
the first facts to be considered is the 
stability of employment. What number 
of years of employment should be used 
for the determination of eligibility? 
Normally, this will be governed by what 
the labor turnover study shows. If there 
is a large turnover, probably a five- 
year waiting period is advisable. If, on 
the other hand, the labor turnover is 
small, after the first couple of years, a 
three-year qualification might be proper. 
Rarely will there be justification for no 
waiting period or for a short one, such 


as six months or one year. 

The question of whether or not the 
employer desires to cover all employes 
or only salaried employes should be dis- 
cussed. Many employers are interested 
primarily in their salaried group. The 
facts in each case must determine. Here 
again the employment data will be the 
answer. If the employment data show a 
good persistency in hourly-paid em- 
ployes and if there are many in the 
higher age groups, these are indications 
that such employes should be brought 
under the plan, 

Sometimes it may be advisable to set 
an age qualification because of higher 
turnover among younger employes, par- 
ticularly among women. What this age 
should be and whether or not an age 
qualification should be imposed, the em- 
ployment data will show. Frequently 
age 25 or 30 is set as a minimum for 


qualification. 
The question of a salary qualification 
should also be given consideration. 


Sometimes employers feel they want to 
impose such a restriction on the theory 
that Social Security benefits provide 
substantial amounts for lower paid em- 
ployes. Generally, a salary qualification 
will not be needed, and can be avoided 
by taking into consideration Social 
Security benefits or by the formula 
itself, 
Retirement 

The normal retirement age will be 65 
in view of the fact that this is the 
retirement age set under the Social 
Security Act. Occasionally, a plan may 
justify retirement at an earlier age or 
there may be justification for retiring 
women at an earlier age than men. 
Provision can be made for earlier re- 
tirement in the event of disability or 
for any other good reason, in which 
case the retirement benefits purchased 
to date can be made available. Naturally, 
if the retirement benefits begin before 
the normal retirement date, they will 
be for a lesser amount. 

If an employe leaves, he should be 
entitled to take with him some propor- 
tion of his benefits under the plan, He 
should, of course, have all the benefits 
arising out of his own contribution. 
Frequently provision is made for a 25% 
vesting every five years, which would 
mean complete vesting after twenty 
years. It is, of course, permissible to 
have a shorter period for full vesting, 
such as five, ten or fifteen years; in 
some cases an employer will be willing 
to have full vesting available imme- 
diately. Generally, however, employers 
desire to have a graduated vesting in 
order to help cement the employe to 
the organization. The vesting can be 
in the form of the absolute and imme- 
diate right to all or a portion of the 
amounts paid in, including any benefits 
under contracts purchased from an in- 
surance company; or the vesting can be 
deferred—it can be in the form of a 
paid-up annuity starting at normal re- 
tirement age. 

Formulas 

There are two basic formulas, The 
first is the so-called “percentage” for- 
mula. In this formula a certain per- 
centage of salary is determined upon 
as the retirement benefit—for example, 
40% of salary. This gives two employes 
making the same salary the same bene- 
fits, in spite of the fact that one em- 
ploye may have had many more years 
of service. Many employers do not feel 
that this is basically fair and prefer to 
use the “service formula.” 

Under the “service formula” benefits 
are based upon years of service, usually 


both past and future. For example, an 
employe can receive a benefit equal to 
1% of his salary for each year of sery- 
ice, It is permissible to provide a higher 
percentage for future service than for 
past. For example, three-quarters of 1% 
for past service, 1% for future service, 
Another example is one which provides 
benefits equivalent to three-quarters of 
1% for all earnings up to $3,000 and 
11%4% for all earnings over that amount, 
and this will tend to even up benefits 
percentagewise with those provided for 
under the Social Security Act. The 
benefits under the Social Security Act 
can be included in any plan or they 
can be disregarded. If not included, the 
result may be to give increased benefits 
percentagewise to those making less 
than $3,000. In designing a plan, par- 
ticularly for the purpose of keeping 
within a given cost factor, it will be 
necessary to experiment with different 
formulas and find out which will come 
nearest to the cost limitation, The 
working out of the formula and the 
cost is usually the most difficult part of 
the whole program. 
Designing the Plan 

At this point all the facts necessary 

to design a plan have been assembled. 
Whatever plan is designed should fol- 
low as nearly as possible the employer’s 
wishes. If the case is one where tax 
saving is the motivating factor, or the 
primary interest on the part of the 
owners of the business is in seeing how 
much they can get out of the plan, 
trouble is bound to ensue. Seldom will 
a plan as worked out originally be the 
final plan. Sometimes it will appear that 
too large a number of employes are 
being covered, or too small a number. 
The plan must be revamped to meet 
that problem. The biggest obstacle will 
probably be the cost factor. While the 
employer may have felt in the begin- 
ning he was willing to spend a certain 
amount of money, when he sees the ac- 
tual details of his plan worked out, he 
may have a change of heart. All this 
adds up to one point—there is no 
standard plan; each case must be 
worked out to fulfill the needs of the 
particular organization. 

In the main the following recommen- 

dations can be made: 

1. Include as many employes as pos- 
sible; try to avoid limiting the plan 
to salaried individuals, Avoid a@ sal- 
ary or wage limitation wherever 
possible, es. . 

2. Impose a _ reasonable qualification 
period—three to five years. 

3. Put a limit on the maximum benefits 
available to the shareholders of the 
business. A good working rule is no 
higher benefit for a shareholder than 
for the next highest paid employe 
who is not a shareholder. 

4. Be sure to provide a reasonable per- 
sion—one that will help an employe 
to actually retire. 

5. Keep the cost under 20% of tle 
payroll involved. 

Summary 
One word of warning—be sure that 
the plan as designed and as eventual! 
bought is one that will build employ: 
good will and satisfaction. A plan tha 


does not solve the pension problem, that ° 


does not cover all who will eventuall; 
be pensioners, and that does not pro 
vide substantial retirement benefits cat 
create employe ill will—something no 
employer can afford, Be practical an‘ 
bear in mind the employer’s problem. 
primarily one of cost, and the employe’s 
(Continued on Page 39) 
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1 if IF YOU ARE THINKING OF ESTABLISHING AN 


loyee CEeneget- frst” 
ff CONSIDER THESE IMPORTANT POINTS .. . 


e Pension, Bonus and Profit-Sharing Plans, which are soundly financed through trusts invested in 
¢ insurance company contracts and/or securities, are permanent arrangements requiring impartial 
t and expert administration. By selecting a responsible financial institution, experienced in the field, 
! to act as trustee for such a trust, you are assured of: 


; 1. Permanence—to provide the necessary con- 3. Expertness—to secure the benefits of research 

. &§ tinuity of administration over the years; even in and of actual experience in the administration 

> a some cases after the employer has ceased to do of such trusts and the services of a trained and 

; - business. A corporate trustee never dies, is efficient staff with excellent safekeeping facili- 
{ never sick, never travels, never takes a vacation, ties and modern equipment for permanent 
never is too busy doing something else because records. 


serving as trustee is its business, not a burden- 


tS 4. Economy—money wisely spent is an econ- 
some sideline. y y y sp 


omy. The moderate fees of a corporate trustee 





7 2. Impartiality—to give employees and em- are a “business expense” for an employer and 
ployers the assurance of independent manage- make unnecessary any further expenses for 
| ment and the security of a confidential and un- items such as accounting, tax returns, and pre- 
| biased relationship. miums on surety bonds. 


Our 92-page summary entitled “Pension, Bonus and Profit-Sharing Plans,” covering the fundamentals of 
formulating and financing employee benefit plans is now avail«’ 'e. There is no obligation entailed in writ- 
ing for this study, or in discussing your case with us. So do it now and have the facts when you need them. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Pension Trust Division 
Telephone HAnover 2-9800 





11 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 15 
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Pension Plan Points To Consider— 
Eligibility, Benefits, Contributions, 


In 1935 the Federal Government, 
recognizing the social and economic 
necessity of retirement pensions for the 
nation’s workers, enacted the Social Se- 
curity legislation. At best, the present 
law provides only a bare minimum of 
retirement security, insufficient to pro- 
vide income in a reasonable proportion 
to the average worker’s normal scale of 
living unless supplemented by private 
retirement programs. 

During the past few years an increas- 
ing number of private plans have been 
adopted and it seems inevitable that this 
trend will be further accelerated as the 
advantages available to employers are 
more widely recognized. The four most 
important reasons for the present in- 
terest on the part of corporations can 
be summarized briefly, as follows: 

1. Enactment of the Social Security 
Act in 1935, 

2. A fuller realization of the value 
of retirement systems to employer 
corporations. 

3. The present high level of corpo- 
ration earnings. 

4. Tax savings offered by the Fed- 
eral Government on these earnings. 

In dollars and cents, contributions to 
the cost of an employe retirement pro- 
gram are a good investment for the 
employer and should be considered to 
be of comparable importance to the set- 
ting up of proper reserves for deprecia- 
tion of plant and equipment, 


Points Suggested by Analysis of 
Benefits 

An analysis of the benefits to the 
employer through the adoption of a 
retirement program suggests the fol- 
lowing points: 

1. Provides for the systematic re- 
tirement of those workers whose ad- 
vanced years are impairing the effi- 
ciency of their work. 

2. Relieves workers of worry; en- 
hances their efficiency and makes 
them less apt to switch from one job 
to another, making for stability of em- 
ployment with the resultant increase 
in the overall efficiency of the work- 
ers. 

3. Enables the employer to attract 
good employes who want to work onlv 
for those companies which provide 
supplemental retirement benefits. 

4. Permits an employer to rid itsclf 
of the older employes at the top 
and make way for the younger men 
to jobs of responsibility. 

Nevertheless, many corporations have 
felt that any form of retirement pro- 
gram for employes 1s too complex to 
be considered in a period when their 
executives are already heavily burdened 
with the unusual problems arising from 
a war economy. Actually, an analysis 
of a company’s particular pension prob- 
lems is far less complex than the mass 
of information which has been published 
on this subject would make it appear. 

In any event, the preliminary step 
should be the appointment by the presi- 
dent or board of directors of a Pension 
Committee vested with the authority to 
formulate a plan. Further procedure 
can be greatly simplified through the en- 
listment of the services of a competent 
pension consultant who will impartially 
analyze the company’s payroll earnings 
record and other factors to determine 
the proper type of financing to be 
adopted. While the pension consultant 
is preparing this study, the Committee 
can devote its attention to an analysis 
of the specific problems outlined in the 
following paragraphs: 


Procedure For Study: 


While the strict interpretation of the 


-able contributions to a trust, 


Vested 


Rights 


By Frep P. McKeEnzig 


Assistant Vice President, Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co. 
New York City 


law must be left to qualified counsel, 
the Committee should be familiar with 
the-intent of the two most important 
sections relating to the subject. 

Legal: First, Section 165(a) which 
states, in effect, in part, that any plan, 
which includes a representative group 
of employes not discriminatory in favor 
of the highly paid or executive group 
and stockholders will be exempt from 
tax’ if approved by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. Second, Section 
23(p) which states in effect that reason- 
created 
under a plan qualifying under Section 
165(a), to fund the cost of the retire- 
ment benefits stipulated under the plan 
may be deducted in computing the com- 
pany’s Federal income tax as provided 
in Section 23(p). 

Eligibility : 

Which employes are to be included 
as participants? Shall all of the em- 
ployes, say those with twelve months 
of service, be eligible to participate or 
would a plan excluding the wage earn- 
ers better suit the needs of the com- 
pany? Would a plan limited to those 
employes with five years or more of 
service (excluding or including the wage 
earners) prove more satisfactory. 

If a company believes the Social Se- 
curity benefits are adequate for the em- 
ployes in the lower salary group, then 
it could adopt a supplementary plan for 
those employes earning $3,000 and over. 
The benefits under such a plan would 
be based on the net earnings in excess 
of $3,000 a year and under the present 
regulations would have to be integrated 
with the Social Security benefits. 


Benefits: 


What benefits are to be made avail- 
able to the participants at normal re- 
tirement age? 

There are three methods of deter- 
mining the amount of pension benefits 
which will be paid at normal retirement 
age: 

1. Money Purchase Plan 

A percentage, such as 5%, of 
each employe’s annual earnings is set 
aside each year and at normal retire- 
ment age these ‘funds, with accumula- 
tions, figured on a reasonable actuarial 
basis will pay a specified pension for 
life. 

Many corporations feel that em- 
ployes should be awarded additional 
benefits based on their service com- 
pleted prior to the inception of the 
plan. 


2. Flat Percentage Plan 
Under this plan each employe re- 
ceives the same percentage of earn- 
ings, such as 35%, upon reaching re- 
tirement, 


3. Years of Service Plan 
This method provides pension pay- 
ments of a percentage of earnings 
based on years of service. For ex- 
ample, retirement income equal to 


one-half of 1% of earnings might be 
paid for each year of service with the 
company prior to the adoption of the 
plan, plus 1% of earnings for each 
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year of future service to normal re- 
tirement date. 


Contributions: 


Who is going to pay the costs of this 
plan? The employer may pay the en- 
tire expense, or the employe may be 
asked to contribute a specified percent- 
age of his annual compensation. Al- 
though many employers believe that em- 
ploye contributions ificrease the em- 
ployes’ interest, there has been a trend 
toward non-contributory plans in recent 
years. 


Termination of Employment: 

What happens if an employe leaves? 
Most plans provide that employes leav- 
ing the company shall have their own 
contributions returned to them, gen- 
erally with interest, such as 2% com- 
pounded annually. In addition, plans 
often provide that where an employe 
leaves, he shall receive a share of the 
company’s contributions as a reward for 
completing a specified number of years 
of service, 


Incidental Provisions: 


A study of a suitable pension plan 
may include consideration of the ad- 
ditional cost of providing disability and 
death benefits. The advantages of op- 
tional benefits, such as straight annuity. 
refund annuity and a joint and _ sur- 
vivorship annuity should also be an- 
alyzed. 


Method of Funding: 


After the Committee has formulated 
a general outline of a plan based on the 
above points, the pension consultant 
will be able to make an estimate of 
the costs of providing whatever benefits 
are decided upon. 

In a brief article such as this, it 
would be impossibbe to describe the 
various methods of funding or to out- 
line the “so-called” advantages and dis- 





advantages of each. The three metho:s 
most generally employed are: 

The Trusteed Security Plan, gei- 
erally erroneously referred to as tl 
Self-Administered Plan, 

2. The Group Annuity Plan, unde: 
written by insurance companies. 
3. The Individual Policy Plan. 

There are other methods and coni- 
binations, such as plans which use a 
Group Annuity for Future Service and 
trustee their Past Service, and vice 
versa, and other plans which trustee the 
fund for employes earning under $3,000 
and purchase individual annuity or in- 
surance contracts for employes earning 
over $3,000. 

After completion of these preliminary 
studies, the tentative plan and cost esti- 
mates can be submitted to the board of 
directors, The benefits and other pro- 
visions can then be adjusted to most 
fully satisfy the specific requirements 
of the company within the limitation of 
costs determined by the board of di- 
rectors, 


George A. White 


(Continued from Page 12) 
surance proceeds have been devised to 
meet changing conditions the fundamen- 
tal principle of life insurance has _ re- 
mained unchanged and has justified the 
faith of the founders of the State Mu- 
tual in its soundness and usefulness. 

A few years ago the life insurance 
companies of America were subjected to 
a thorough going over by a group of 
Federal officeholders constituting the 
Temporary National Economic Commit- 
tee. While it can hardly be contended 
that the investigation was impartial or 
unbiased, the imperfections noted in the 
committee’s report were, for the most 
part, trivial and exceptional. The studies 
of the committee led to the inescapable 
conclusion that “there can be no ques- 
tion of the soundness of the basic prin- 





“ciples upon which the institution of life 


insurance is founded.” I quote from the 
report. It is not surprising that the 
great thinking populace of America paid 
little attention to the petty criticisms of 
the T.N.E.C, The years following that 
report recorded an impressive increase 
in. the use of life insurance in this 
country. 
Live Up to Agreements 

In prosperity and in depression, re- 
gardless of economic change, the life in- 
surance companies of America had lived 
up to their agreements. The faith of 
the American people was well founded. 

What of the future? As a compan 
the State Mutual enters the second cen 
tury of its service to the American peo- 
ple with confidence. Strong with the 
experience of one hundred successfu! 
years we realize that new problems and 
uncharted hazards lie ahead. Every ste) 
of our progress was to some degree ai 
experiment when it was taken and the 
fact that the State Mutual has success 
fully weathered a century of storm 
gives us assurance that we and our suc 
cessors will successfully solve such prob 
lems as the future may present. 

As has been truly said in the closin: 
paragraph of the hundred year histor: 
of our company, “It is not because th 
State Mutual has endured for a centur 
that it has earned a place in history, bu 
because of the manner in which tha 
century has been employed, in acquirin 
knowledge and experience and in de 
veloping practices which enable th: 
company to be of better service to th: 
world and to its policyholders. It is no! 
age but the accomplishments of age tha! 
win a title to respect and confidence.” 
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COMMISSIONS ... 


are usually the result of superior 
answers to the prospect’s problems 
after securing complete information 
to his problems! 


Hundreds of your prospects’ problems are 
answered effectively and completely in 
Prentice-Hall’s INSURANCE & TAX NEWS 
LETTER—a handy, 814"x11" publication 
thousands of underwriters receive every 
other week. It is a source of tax-insurance 
news and SALES IDEAS in ONE place. 
This news and superior information are 
clearly interpreted in  dollars-and-cents 
terms to help boost your personal sales. 


The NEWS LETTER is the ready-to-hand 
answer to every underwriter’s desire for 
more business—the kind that brings in 
“plus” commissions! For instance: you 
can sell more annuities and insurance (1) 
on the basis of tax savings, (2) to meet 
taxes and other estate liabilities, (3) to 
create new, effective methods of Estate 
Planning, (4) as the answer to many cor- 
poration and partnership problems, and 
(5) by answering the problems of business 
concerning pensions and how to create a 
sound pension plan. 


Return the coupon below and you will be 

entitled to our gift series of six special pub- 

lications, “Pension and Estate Planning 

Library,” in connection with a subscription 

to the INSURANCE & TAX NEWS LETTER 

for one year. Briefly, this is what you get: 

1. “Taxation Affecting Life Insurance’—it answers many 
of the logical tax questions concerning a prospect’s pres- 
ent and proposed insurance, 96 pp. 

2. “Practical Pension Solicitation”’—it is probably the only 
Manual in America today illustrating each stage of the 
sales interviews required to sell pension cases. New and 
different! 


3. A Portfolio of Tested Insurance Sales Letters. 


4. Three equally important and timely brochures now being 
planned. 

5. A subscription to the INSURANCE & TAX NEWS 
LETTER for one year—26 four-page issues, including 26 
issues of “What’s Happening in Washington,” will be 
mailed to you every other week. 


6. Looseleaf binder, holding 52 or more issues and semi- 
annual INDEX. 


Fill in and mail the coupon at once in 
order to get the advance volumes of the 
gift series and the important issues of the 


INSURANCE & TAX NEWS LETTER. 


Prentice-Hall, Inc. 


70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11, New York 
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Individual 


This Card Entitles You to the 
“Pension and Estate Planning Library” 
PRENTICE-HALL, Inc., 
70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


Enroll me during next twelve months for 
26 issues of the Insurance @ Tax News 
Letter, including handsome binder, I am to 
get now: “Practical Pension Solicitation” 
and “Taxation Affecting Life Insurance” 
booklets, and four other Special Reports 
later. My entire cost will be $1.25 a month 
—total annual cost, $15, payable on receipt 
of bill. 
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Pension Plan Sales To Small, 


Medium Sized Corporations 


By I. Austin KE ty, III 
Manager, Fidelity Mutual Life, New York 


\s | was retrospecting about a few 
larger corporations with which I worked 
in preparing data for Pension plans and 
realized the hours 1 had spent in re- 
calculating various formulas for them, 
and thought of the hours spent in con- 


ference, | came to the conclusion that ° 


it was better for the average agent to 
work among the small or medium-sized 
corporations. There are a number of 
factors peculiar to smaller businesses 
which facilitate the closing of sales. For 
one thing, the business is generally con- 
trolled by one man whose personal de- 


cision alone is required. There are no 
friends, relatives, board of directors, 
with their resultant complications. 


Presentation can be simple and directly 
to the point. Workable formula can 
be found more readily and average 
agent can soon find out whether or not 
he has an actual case, 

Before we attempt to sell a Pension 
plan to a corporation we must definitely 
have prestige with it. Too many sales 
have been lost in the beginning because 
the entire appeal to that corporation 
has been the tax saving based on pres- 
ent earnings instead of the fundamental 
need of the plan. 

At the start the program of the corpo- 
ration must be spotlighted. As more 
employes reach 65 the problem grows. 
How is the corporation to meet it? As 
in the past by discharge, by giving some 
work about the plant which they can 
do in their advanced age, or by work- 
ing out some amiable arrangement with 
each worker respecting his retirement? 
Many firms have resorted to one of 
these three methods, but there has been 
dissatisfaction and most employers feel 
that the only feasible way to handle the 
problem is to have a definite agreement. 


Second Part of the Sale 


Next, the agent discusses with the 
corporation the different methods of 
meeting the obligation that the em- 
ployer is willing to assume on the part 
of his employes. That’s the second part 
of the sale. There are the alternatives 
of the employer depositing so much 
money each year and investing it him- 
self, or he can turn to the corporate 
trustees and allow them to invest the 
money for him; or he can turn to a 
life insurance company and let it invest 
the money for him. I don’t think many 
corporations today are willing to accept 
the risk of investing the money them- 
selves; and so the agent’s discussion 
will center on the advantages and dis- 
advantages of a corporate trustee and 
life insurance. Personally, I think some 
corporations should use corporate trus- 
tees and others should use life insur- 
ance companies, and still others should 
use a combination of the two. The 
small cornoration is best served by in- 
dividual life insurance contracts. 


After the prospect has decided on 
method of solution the agent should 
gather as much information as he can 
about the employer. It is absolutely 
essential to have a thorough knowledge 
of all of his problems, in order to pre- 
sent to him a plan best fitting his needs. 
\mong questions on a standard form 
questionnaire in gathering this infor- 
mation are these: 

How many years has the corporation 
been in business? Is its accounting on 
an accrual basis? Who are the direc- 
tors and officers and what are their 


respective duties? Capitalization of the 
company and number of shares, par 
value of each class of stock and owner- 
ship of that stock? 


Ratio of current 


assets to current liabilities? Has the 
company an a long-term in- 
debtedness? Get (if possible) the net 
profits of the company before and after 
taxes for the past five years. What is 
net income before taxes for the current 
tax year? Has the corporation a Group 
plan in operation? What amount can 
the corporation deposit toward a plan 
of this type? 

When this data has been studied it 
is best for the agent to see the pros- 
pect again before bringing him a final 
figure and then discuss type of plan to 
be recommended for the organization. 
This is the place in the sale where the 
presentation must be simplified to a 
point where it will be clearly under- 
standable. 

Next comes discussion as to who will 
come under the plan. The plan must 
be as flexible as possible, but not to 
a point that flexibility allows benefit to 
the highly compensated employes; and 
this flexibility rests in the power of the 
Pension committee, I believe in having 
one on the Pension committee elected 
by the employes. 


Individual Employe Calculations 


After agreement has been reached up 
to this point the next step is for the 
agent to make his calculations. These 
calculations should be made for each in- 
dividual employe. Some of us have 
been told in our soliciting that corpo- 
rations do not want a plan because it 
is too expensive, and, yet, when the 
cost to each employe is itemized it 
showed that several of the older em- 
ployes were costing the corporation far 
more than their actual worth and it was 
these older employes who prevented the 


I. AUSTIN KELLY, III 


other employes from having the Pen- 
sion plan. That is the main purpose 
of making the individual calculation 
presentation to the corporation. 

Now comes another step in selling the 
plan, Having reached an agreement as 
to the type of plan the corporation 
wants to install, and who shall be cov- 
ered, the employer must be shown the 
amount of deposit required. As amount 
of deposit required may appear too large 
there is discussion of various angles in 
getting this figure down to the amount 
which the corporation can spend. Shall 
older employes be eliminated; also, 
shall women be left out; shall there be 
a minimum age; shall a Pension be on 
a straight annuity rather than on a ten- 
year certain? Shall employes be paid 
ten years after Age 65 rather than on 
the life annuity basis? Or shall a plan 
be set up just to cover salaried em- 
ployes? Shall the benefit be reduced, 
shall the employer contribute? 

In the employer’s mind is another 
thought. He feels he can carry a plan 
today, but can he continue it? 





There, 


are various situations which can he 
demonstrated to prove that there wi! 
be a decreasing cost. They include pay - 
ment of dividends by the life insuran: 
company ; older men leaving the orga: 
ization and being succeeded or replace: 
by younger men at smaller wages: ti 
carry over and carry back provision, tlie 
sacrifice clause and so on. 


Close of the Sale 

Actual close of the sale is receipt «; 
permission of the employer to set 
date when the announcement is mai 
to the insurance man that a Pensioy 
plan is to be inaugurated. Best tine 
for this is right after the employes 
lunch hour. Story should be told in 
simple language. 

Asking questions should be ei 
couraged, and medical examinations 
should be arranged for the following 
morning. Most corporations wish these 
examinations made as quickly as pos 
sible and it is better having three or 
four doctors making the examinations 
simultaneously, so as not to disrupt the 
production. After the examinations are 
made it-is time enough to see the en- 
ployer’s attorney, or an attorney the 
agent might recommend who is qualified 
to prepare the actual agreement, Agent 
should work with him closely. I prefer 
going to the attorneys that are com- 
petent in this field. 

It has been my experience that it 
takes between a month and six weeks 
to have all the policies issued and when 
these are completed the agent should 
make an arrangement to see each em- 
ploye in'a private office so that he can 
explain to them carefully about the 
plan.. In the installation of the plan 
comes the agent’s greatest opportunity. 
He must assume the responsibility of 
having each of the employes fully un- 
derstand the plan, but that is not 
enough. At this point he can do a 
good employer-employe relations job 
and prove to the individual how for- 
tunate he is in working for his par- 
ticular employer. The agent can say 
things that the heads of the corpora- 
tion can’t to their employes and it is 
his duty to the employer to say them. 
After these private interviews have been 
conducted it is always best to have a 

(Continued on Page 82) 

















must receive: 





A Pension or Profit Sharing Trust? 


Before reaching a decision on this important subject, the employer 


1. Expert advice so as to determine whether it is feasible for him to 
establish an employee benefit plan. 
2. Enlightened assistance so that he can decide properly on the form 
of plan he should adopt. 
Our new booklet “Pension and Profit Sharing Trusts” contains the text 
| and an authoritative analysis, brought up to date, of the law and regu- 
lations relating to pension and profit sharing trusts, and model forms 
of trust agreements. The booklet should prove especially helpful to 
insurance counsellors, attorneys, accountants and actuaries. 


A copy of this booklet will be sent to you on request. 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 


Personal Trust Department * 55 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Agent’s Interesting Pension Case 


fugene M. Klein, Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life, Cleveland, O., who for eight 
years has qualified as a member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table, was asked 
by The Gold Book to give one of the 
most interesting experiences he has had 
in 1944. He regards the following case 
as the most interesting one he has had 
this year: ° . 

Letter a Preface to Plan 


Last year we placed a Pension Plan 
with the X Corporation. Mr. A, chair- 
man of the board of X Corporation was 
also chairman of the Y and Z Corpo- 
rations, After closing the X case, he 
asked us to see the Y and Z Corpora- 
tions, and see whether a Pension Plan 
could be installed there, as he was 
inmost satisfied with the results of the X 


Case. 

We installed Pension Plans both in 
the Y and Z Corporations and in the 
booklet of the Z Corporation the presi- 
dent and general manager of Z Corpo- 
ration wrote the following letter as a 
preface to the plan: 

To the Employes of the Z Corporation: 

Early last fall, Mr. A, then chairman 
of our board of directors proposed the 
establishment of a pension-trust plan 
for the Z Corporation. 

Due to the very large wartime income 
tax the,company had to pay last year 
(plus a further “renegotiation” assess- 
ment which left us with a final net 
profit of only 4.3%) it seemed necessary 
to postpone action on this plan until 
a more favorable period, 

In December I was in New York and 
visited Mr. A in the hospital where he 
lay, seriously ill, for several months. 
His first question to me was, “Have 
the directors approved that pension- 
trust plan yet?” I replied, “Not yet,” 
and explained why. He then said to me, 
“‘’'m not going to be here very much 
longer. I want you to ask the directors 
to put this plan through right away— 
for my sake!” It was done—and the 
plan is now in effect, 

Mr. A died a few weeks later! Our 
pension-trust plan stands as a living 
memorial to his characteristic unselfish- 
ness. He gave us the plan—we must 
now demonstrate our ability to maintain 
it. This requires an annual premium of 
about X dollars—which can come only 
through the efficient and economical 
operation of this business. In this, each 





Revenue Field Offices 
Where Rulings Are Made 


On Pension Plans 


In July Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue Joseph D. Nunan, Jr., had an- 
nounced a program for expediting action 
On pension and profit-sharing plans, with 
a view to making rulings on all pending 
cases before the end of 1944. A large 
staff of specially trained revenue agents 
throughout the country was delegated 
authority to consider and rule upon all 
plans becoming effective after December 
3i, 1941. These field offices will handle 
the vast majority of the hundreds of 
plans on file. The Washington office will 
continue to handle cases involving plans 
which became effective prior to January 
1, 1942, 

The following is a list of field offices 

the Bureau of Internal Revenue where 
)'ans are examined and passed upon: 

\tlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Brooklyn, 
Culfalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Columbia, S. C; 

Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Greensboro, 
‘\. C.; Huntington, W. Va.; Indianapolis, 
jacksonville, Los Angeles, Louisville ; 

Milwaukee, Nashville, Newark, New 
‘faven, New Orleans, Oklahoma City, 
“maha, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Rich- 
ond, Va.; St. Louis, St. Paul, San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle, Springfield, Ill.; Wichita. 
_ New York City: 225 Broadway and 341 
Ninth Avenue. 





Robert H. Selden 
EUGENE M, KLEIN 


one of us has an individual responsibil- 
ity, The future success or failure of this 
pension-trust plan is now squarely on 
our own shoulders! 

Let us demonstrate to the board of 
directors that we can make this plan 


work—and thereby justify the con- 
fidence Mr. A had in us! 
Sincerely, 


President and General Manager. 





Francis P. McGuire 


(Continued from Page 34) 


problem, adequate retirement benefits. 

As stated earlier, the purpose of this 
article is to treat the fundamentals of 
pension programming. Intricate details, 
tax problems, the merits of one method 
of funding over another have, however, 
got to be understood by the one de- 
signing the plan. These details are not 
too complicated; they can all be dove- 
tailed into a few fairly well-defined 
rules. All companies are equipped to 
furnish their agents help in so far as 
these details are concerned. The biggest 
problem will be in the designing of the 
first plan. Subsequent plans can be 
worked out with much less time and 
effort. It has been assumed here that 
the reader is not interested in the 
large target risks, employing thousands 
of employes. There are plenty of small 
and medium-size concerns who are in- 
terested in pension programs and will- 
ing to listen to an intelligent presenta- 
tion. This does not mean an attempt to 
sell them something. The designing of a 
Pension Plan and its sale are bound 
to take time and work, but the com- 
pensation, both in commissions and con- 
tacts with the employes, for whom per- 
sonal programs can be arranged, is 
substantial. 





Most Typically American 


There is nothing in American life that 
so typifies individual efforts, protection 
of the family, carrying over the good 
of one generation into the next, laying 
the foundation of public health and pub- 
lic welfare for the future—nothing that 
typifies all those grand American virtues 
as does life insurance, says Thomas I. 
Parkinson, president of Equitable Life 


‘ s 


Assurance Society. 





“When will the span of my earning 
power be over?” The question can 
never be answered. That is why we 
have life insurance—Home Life “Holi- 
coa Review.” 








If 
Your Employees 


Need 


Retirement Benefits 












TWO QUESTIONS ARISE: 







]- Of the various benefits that might be 
provided, which could you aftord today? 











2- Could you bear this cost during 






“lean” years? 








If your retirement plan is to provide the 
maximum incentive for faithful service, there- 










by reducing labor turn-over and increasing 
efficiency, it must be fitted to the special 
needs of your employees and your company. 














The fundamentals of the problem, presented in 
non-technical language, will be found in our 
booklet, “Pension and Profit Sharing Trusts”. 
Write for a copy, without obligation, today. 
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Problems of Old Age and Survivors Insuranc: 


By M. AvBert LINTON 
President, Provident Mutual Life 


The most popular part of the Social 
Security Act is probably that relating to 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. It cer- 
tainly is of greatest interest to life insur- 
ance men. In the limited space available 
I shall touch upon some of the high 
points of the discussion relating to pos- 
sible changes in OASI and shall take up 
certain aspects of the financing of the 
system. 

After nine years’ experience, there is 
no doubt that the present provisions of 
OASI need careful review in several 
important respects. For example, the 
method by which an insured status is 
achieved needs revision. Too many peo- 
ple have paid and are paying taxes for 
which they will receive no benefits. 
Their number runs into the millions. 
The minimum of $10 a month per indi- 
vidual, $15 per aged couple, is too low 
and should be raised. The maximum of 
$85 per month under the law as it now 
stands should not be increased. It is 
already up to the subsistence level and 
to raise it would not be sound. 

The program should be extended to 
include as soon as practicable the max- 
imum number of persons who are not 
now covered. These include such groups 
as agricultural and domestic workers, 
employes of nonprofit philanthropic and 
educational organizations, employes of 
state and local governments (on a volun- 
tary basis because of constitutional con- 
siderations) and the self- employed. The 
administrative techniques in connection 
with some of these groups will not be 
easv to develop, but efforts should be 
made to do so just as soon as the man- 
power situation will permit. 

The Agent Who Works on Commission 

Several efforts have been made to have 
insurance agents working on commission 
included under OASI. Difficulties of 
drafting the provisions that would ac- 
complish this objective are great. It is 
easy to envisage the whole-time agent 
of a single company for whom the ap- 
plication of the plan would present no 
difficulties. However, when we come to 
the broker and the agent of the multiple 
line company, the problem becomes com- 
plex. Furthermore, there is a public re- 
lations aspect of including just one spe- 
cial class of the self-employed when the 
vast majority of that class are not in- 
cluded. It may therefore be best for 
commission agents to come in when it 
is found practicable to include the self- 
employed as a general class. 

In saying this, however, it should be 
recognized that the self-employed pres- 
ent a diffcult problem from an adminis- 
trative point of view. It would probably 
be wisest to start with such groups as 
agricultural and domestic workers who 
are in greater need of the plan and 
whose inclusion has been recommended 
with especial emphasis by practically all 
groups that have studied the subject. 
After they have been successfully cov- 
ered it will be time to tackle the prob- 
lems involved in bringing the self-em- 
ployed into the system. 

Reduction of Retirement Age Proposals 

Proposals are frequently advanced for 
reducing the retirement age from 65 to 
say 60. This is especially true in con- 
nection with women. In approaching this 
problem we should first determine the 
basic policy involving older workers gen- 
erally. Do we envisage an economy 
where there will be no opportunity for 
a person, say over 60, to make a useful 
contribution to society? Or are we to 
strive for an economy where there will 
be so many job opportunities that per- 
sons of relatively advanced age will find 
something useful to do? If we take the 
latter point of view, which I personally 
believe is the proper one, then the re- 





M. ALBERT LINTON 
(Asked for an informal picture, Mr. 
Linton sent this one taken at time of a 
golf game at last Provident Leader’s 
Club convention.) 


tirement age should not be set low. At 
the same time, however, there should 
be place for a provision that would cover 
the contingency of what may be called 


premature superannuation, whereby a 
person becomes physically unable to 
work before the retirement age is 


reached, 

This brings us to the question of 
granting benefits to persons who become 
totally and presumably permanently dis- 
abled before say 65. There is then an 
uncovered gap where something is 
needed to provide an income until the 
old age benefits become available. As 
the age where disability benefits be- 
come available is lowered, the greater 
the administrative difficulties and the 
greater the incentive to get on and stay 
on the benefit rolls. For that reason total 
and permanent disability benefits could 
reasonably be adopted to be available 
at age 55 or older. However, in setting 
up the system, great care should be 
taken to include conditions which would 
discourage abuse and encourage the 
worker to return to a job whenever that 
is practicable. The life insurance com- 
panies have had enough unfortunate ex- 
perience with total and permanent dis- 
ability benefits to justify the government 
in going slowly in setting up a total and 
permanent disability program under its 
auspices. 

Needless to say the cost of reducing 
the retirement age generally from 65 to 
60 would be heavy and would require 
money which could much better be used 
otherwise. 

Financing OASI 

The financing of OASI has lead to 
much discussion and controversy be- 
tween the advocates of a current cost- 
contingency reserve plan and the advo- 
cates of a self-supporting or full re- 
serve plan. Analogies are drawn between 
private life insurance techniques and the 
government plan; and invidious compari- 
sons made drawing assessment insurance 
into the picture as an example of the 
failure of a current-cost program for 
furnishing life insurance protection. It is 
not my purpose to argue this question 
at length here. It has a great many 
aspects that would carry us far afield. 
I am in hearty sympathy with the rec- 
ommended plan to have the Finance 
Committee of the Senate and the Ways 


and Means Committee of the House 
jointly appoint an Advisory Council to 
study the subject carefully and make 
recommendations, However it will be of 
interest to review some of the consid- 
erations that should be taken into ac- 
count in devising a sound system to 
finance OASI. 

1. The government plan is compulsory 
and backed by the government’s power 
to levy taxes. Everyone in covered occu- 
pations must come into the plan and 
remain in as long as he is in such an 
occupation. There is no voluntary entry 
or withdrawal as there is in private life 
insurance or as there was in assessment 
life insurance involving no reserves. It 
was the refusal of new young entrants 
to enter an assessment plan when the 
average age of the group, and hence the 
assessments, had advanced beyond a cer- 
tain point, that pyramided the loss ratio 
and brought disaster. Assuming that it 
had been possible to provide for com- 
pulsory entrance into, and continuance 
in an assessment organization the his- 
tory of assessment insurance would 
have been very different from what it 
was. 

In private life insurance it is the vol- 
untary decisions of policyholders which 
determine whether they will enter and 
remain in the plan. The life insurance 
company must be prepared, for a guar- 
anteed fixed premium, to meet all claims 
at death or maturity and all demands 
for the tash surrender values guaranteed 
in its policies. As the experience of no- 
reserve assessment insurance amply 
proved, it has no choice, if it is to re- 
main solvent, other than to maintain a 
reserve computed on recognized actu- 
arial principles. What life insurance 
would evolve into if entrance into, and 
continuance in the plan were compulsory 
is pure speculation. That it might be 
something quite different from what it 
is today is well within the range of 
probability. 

Philosophy Underlying OASI 

2. What is the philosophy that 
should underlie the financing of OASI? 
Are the payroll taxes to be looked upon 
as analogous to bank deposits or insur- 
ance premiums for which every taxpayer 
must receive an equivalent in benefits? 
Or are they to be looked upon as taxes 
paid to meet. the current payments to 
beneficiaries of the system, with an im- 
plied obligation on the part of the gov- 
ernment to tax future workers in order 
that it may be able to make promised 
payments to present taxpayers when 
they in turn shall become beneficiaries ? 
Until this question is answered much 
confusion is bound to exist. 

For one thing, the bank deposit, in- 
surance theory clashes with the prin- 
ciple that social insurance benefits 
should be related to needs at the time 
they fall due. Thus a man at retirement 
with an aged wife receives a larger 
benefit than a single man. Likewise, 
the amount payable at his death is 
dependent upon his family status at 
the time. Furthermore the tax dollar 
provides a larger unit retirement bene- 
fit for the lower than for the higher 
paid worker. Such variations are proper 
in a social insurance program but do 
violence to the principles of actuarial 
equivalence associated with the con- 
cepts of private insurance where bene- 
fits must be related strictly to what has 
been paid in. 

The actuarial equivalence theory is 
also likely to lead again to the full 
reserve controversy that was fought out 
and presumably settled in 1939. Under 
the full reserve theory the program 
is expected to be entirely self-support- 
ing in the sense that no appropriations 
from general revenue funds should ever 


have to be made to support it. Let’s 
See how this might work out in praci'ce. 

Suppose, for example, that eventually 
the outgo under OASI would rise to 
10% of covered payrolls. For each $50 
billion of such payrolls, the outgo 
would be $5 billion. Assuming an uiti- 
mate payroll tax rate of 6%, current 
taxes on the $50 billion payrolls would 
be $3 billion, leaving $2 billion to be 
provided by interest on a reserve fund, 
Assuming an interest rate of 214%, the 
reserve fund would have to be $80 
billion. If covered payrolls should be 
$75 billion, the corresponding reserve 
fund would be $120 billion. 

To accumulate any such fund it would 
be necessary, over a very long period 
of time, for income to exceed outgo by 
an exceedingly wide margin; the ex- 
cess being invested in new government 
bonds during periods of deficit financing 
or used to buy up outstanding govern- 
ment bonds during periods when the 
budget was in balance. 

In a democracy like ours, selfish pres- 
sure groups are at times a real men- 
ace. A system of old age pensions hay- 
ing a very large excess of income over 
outgo year after year for many years, 
accompanied by the accumulation of a 
huge reserve fund of the order of $80 
or $120 billion might be a shining mark 
for pressure group activities. It coujd 
lead to demands for unwise liberaliza- 
tion of the promises of future benefit 


_payments, which, if granted, could nul- 


lify all the advantages that might have 
been derived from the accumulation of 
the reserve fund. In fact the liberaliza- 
tion might go to such a point that the 
whole systent would be endangered. 

3. If the financing of OASI is to be 
on a current cost, contingency reserve 
basis with a top limit of 6% for pay- 
roll taxes, it is likely that in future 
years benefit and expense payments 
will exceed receipts from payroll taxes 
and interest on the contingency re- 
serve fund. In that event it would be 
necessary for appropriations from gen- 
eral revenue funds to be made to cover 
the deficit. For example, as already 
noted, if future outgo should exceed 
receipts from payroll taxes and interest 
by say 4% of payrolls, this would mean 
a deficit of $2 billion for each $50 bil- 
lion of payrolls. 


Can Burden on General Revenue Funds 
Be Borne 

The broad question, therefore, as we 
look into the future and weigh the 
probabilities of the success of this 
method of financing, is whether it is 
likely that the burden upon general 
revenue funds would be too heavy to 
be borne. If benefit formulas are kept 
on a reasonable basis is it not likely, 
all things considered, to be safer and 
more satisfactory to have the necessar 
excess payments under OASI cover: 
by appropriations from general reven' 
funds than to plan to have the exce 
covered by interest on a huge reser 
fund that would have to be accum: 
lated out of surplus revenues extendii: 
over a long period of time? It shou 
also be pointed out that the case f: 
supplementary appropriations from ge! 
eral revenue funds becomes stronger : 
coverage is extended to groups not no 
included in the system. 

4. Payroll taxes which are not ba'- 
anced by current outgo are deflationa'y 
in their effect upon the economy. | 
build up a full reserve to support OA‘ 
would, as already pointed out, requie 
the imposition of taxes which for man) 
years would produce a heavy excess 
income over outgo to be invested 
government securities. This might hav< 
a most undesirable effect upon the we'- 
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fare of the country at certain stages in 
the economic cycle. Would it not be 
wiser to keep income and outgo in 
balance except to the extent of building 
an appropriate contingency reserve; and 
then if taxes are to be used as a means 
of solving problems of inflation or de- 
flation, to levy them entirely apart 
from the social security system and 
repeal them as indicated by circum- 
stances? Using social security taxes 
solely for social security purposes would 
seem to be a basic principle if the social 
security system is to be safeguarded. 


Value of Reserve Fund 

arguments that under present 
the accumulation of a re- 
servee fund would be of no _ financial 
advantage to the OASI system involve 
a fallacy which should be cleared away 
so that proper consideration may be 
civen to the real arguments pro and 
con. It is argued that since the interest 
on a reserve fund must be raised by 
taxation, no advantage is to be gained 
by investing social security trust funds 
in Government bonds. Why not avoid 
the accumulation of a reserve fund by 
keeping current taxes low, and then 
raise money by taxation later should 
there be need for help from general 
revenue funds to meet the outgo under 
the program at a time when benefit 
payments and expenses might -exceed 
payroll tax and interest receipts? 

The present size of the reserve fund 
under OASI is something over $5 bil- 
lion. Will or will not the interest on 
a fund like this invested in government 
bonds be of assistance in meeting future 
benefit payments under the system? As- 
suming an interest rate of 2%4%, the 
interest on $5 billion is $125 ition a 
year. If the $5 billion were not in the 
reserve fund, the government would 
have had to borrow that amount from 
other sources, presumably the _ public, 
and the $125 million of interest would 
be paid to the public and not to the 
reserve fund. 


Problem of Sufficient Funds 


when the 
be insuff- 


The 
conditions 


Looking forward to the day 


6% payroll tax receipts may 


cient to meet the outgo of the system, 
money from some other source will 
be required. If the amount needed 
should happen to be $125 million, the 
interest on the $5 billion would be avail- 
able, after having been raised by taxa- 
tion. If, on the other hand, there were 
no reserve fund, the corresponding $5 


would be 
and the 
raise $125 
and_ still 


government bonds 
the public 
have to 
interest 


billion of 
in the hands of 
government would 
million to pay the 


another $125 million to cover the OASI 
deficit. In other words, with no reserve 
fund the total to be raised would be 
$250 million as against one-half that 
sum if there were such a fund. It is 
clear, therefore, that the existence of 


the OASI reserve fund, accumulated un- 
der conditions existing since the begin- 
ning of the war, will help to lighten the 
future budget load of OASI. 

On the other hand, of course, if the 
presence of a large excess of income 
over outgo should in itself, at some 
future time, lead to government ex- 
penditures that were not essential, then 
the arguments as to the value of the 
reserve fund fall to the ground. That 
was a problem faced in the 1930’s when 
the projected reserve fund of upwards 
of $50 billion was more than twice the 
amount of outstanding government 
bonds. The whole program then ap- 
peared to be an encouragement to ex- 
travagant spending for the benefit of 
pressure groups, to finance government 
excursions into state socialism or what 
have you. 

This analysis is not intended to argue 
for a self-supporting full reserve plan, 
but rather to clear away misconceptions 
so that determination of tax rates and 
the size of the reserve, contingency or 
otherwise, may rest upon valid grounds. 

A program as far reaching and as 
complicated as OASI, both as to its 
benefits and its financing, is bound to 
raise difficult questions which will be 
our attention for many years 


claiming 
to come, 
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Social Security Sells Life Insurance 


By Netson A. WHITE 
Advertising Manager, Provident Mutual Life 


Two entirely divergent points of view 
regarding Social Security are to be 
found in the life insurance field force. 
Some members of the agency force use 
Social Security in programming. The 
rest do not. Both groups claim that 
their particular methods are most effec- 
tive in getting business. 

If you are one of the group which has 
been using Social Security you can dis- 
regard this article; but if not, you might 
be interested in a different point of view. 


A True Story 


A short time ago a very good agent 
of a leading company called on a policy 
owner in his late 30’s, and who had over 
$25,000 of life insurance. The agent laid 
out a beautiful program and presented 
it with effective reasons as to why $7,000 
additional insurance should be purchased 
to take care of the dependency period 
of the prospect’s family. 

The prospect listened in silence. After 
the presentation was over, he asked: 
“And where is my Social Security? I’ve 
been studying up to see where my So- 
cial Security tax money goes. I find that 
if I were to die today, my wife and 
little girl would receive $54 a month 
from the government until my daugh- 
ter is eighteen. That seems to me like 
the equivalent of a lot of life insurance. 


How much would that mean in terms 
of a policy?” 
The agent scratched his head and 





HOST TO MORE 


looked at his option tables in the rate 


book. 


“Well, to tell you the truth, that’s the 


equivalent of $7,000 of life insurance.” 


No wonder 


the prospect wanted his 


Social Security taken into the picture! 


Why Social Security Helps Create Sales 


That 


fit her. 


life 
curity. 


In the same manner, 
can not obtain his monthly benefit under 
Social Security 
at age 65 or some later date. 
words, if his Social Security benefits are 
not sufficient to support him comfortably 
he will have to keep on 
working. The addition of some monthly 


at age 65, 


for Agents 


happened 
where the inclusion of Social Security 
cost the agent some business, but there 
are many times when the injection of 
Social Security into the picture will help 
create a sale for the agent. 

In the first place, 


to 


to 


“insure” 


until 


be an 


he retires, 


Social 


a wage earner 
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instance 


Here’s why: 
a wife doesn’t get 
her Social Security benefit if she goes 
out to work. Whenever she does so, 
she loses her share of Social Security in- 
come, and to that extent the tax money 
which her husband paid will not bene- 
The addition of a reasonable 
amount of monthly income from life in- 
surance would enable the widow to live 
comfortably enough so she would not 
have to go out and work. Thus, it takes 
insurance 


Se- 


either 
In other 


income from life insurance  sourcc¢ 
would enable him to quit at the retire 
ment age and thus get the benefit o 
both the Social Security and the life in 
surance. Social Security merely geis 
him started on a real retirement pla, 
leaving a large part of the job to lif 
insurance. 

Social Security is verily a two-edged 
sword for the agent who uses it rightly 
Approach Can Be Overdone 

However, the Social Security approach 
can be overdone, too much em 
phasis is placed on Social Security, the 
prospect is likely to end up by con- 
eratulating himself on what he has that 
he didn’t know he had, rather than to 
consider the addition of whatever else 
is needed. On the other hand, if Social 
Security is regarded as a part of the 
whole picture—integrated with one’s life 
insurance and one’s’ investments—it 
opens rather than closes the door to 
sales. As a matter of fact, can an agent 
properly and conscientiously program a 
man’s life insurance without taking the 
tremendous potentials of Social Security 
into the picture? Is he doing a fair job 
for his prospect under such circum- 
stances? 

Who Is Covered by Social Security? 

Most wage earners are covered by the 
Social Security Act. Agricultural work- 
ers are not covered; neither are fisher- 
men; domestic servants; employes of 
governmental units; employes of non- 
profit organizations having religious, 
charitable, scientific, literary, or educa- 
tional purposes. Neither are the self- 
employed covered, such as owners and 
partners of businesses, professional men, 
and life insurance agents working on 
commissions. Naturally, students and in- 
ternes are not covered either. 

Except for a few other very special- 
ized and unusual groups, all other classi- 
fications of employed adult workers are 
included in Uncle Sam’s plan of old age 
security ... . provided they continue to 
work in “covered” occupations and earn 
more than the minimum of “$50 per 
quarter” for ten years or for approxi- 
mately half of their remaining business 
lives. 

What Sort of Income Is Obtained 

at Age 65? 

There is a great deal more to the So- 
cial Security Act than can be covered 
in this discussion, and therefore we shall 
hit only the high spots. 

The amount of income at age 65 will 
depend on the average wage and the 
number of years of coverage before re- 
tirement. The term “average” means 
the average wage in all the intervening 
years whether the wage earner is em- 
ployed or not—and doesn’t mean the 
average only in periods of employment. 

Here is an easy formula for obtaining 
the primary old age insurance benefit 

*(monthly income) to which an earner 
will be entitled at age 65: 

a. A flat sum of $15, plus 

b. 10% of the average monthly in- 
come (of $250 or under) received 
between January 1; 1937, and date 
of retirement, plus 

c. 1% of the total of the above for 
every year of coverage under the 
plan. 

Note that no benefit is based on any 
part of the income over $250 a month. 
However, wives of persons receiving 
monthly benefits are entitled to an ad- 
ditional income of half that of the hus- 
band, upon themselves attaining age 65. 
Children under 18 and parents of such 
pensioners may each also receive one- 
half of the monthly primary benefit. 
Where the payment is less than $10 


(Continued on Page 130) 
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On April 12, 1944 the New York Life Insurance Company entered its 
100th year of protecting the family and serving the nation. Through all 



































the years since it started business as a mutual company, the New York 
Life has been a strong haven of protection. The Company looks forward 


earnestly to the responsibilities and great opportunities which lie ahead. 
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The Book of 


By JENNIE SUE DANIEL 


In time of war, mankind turns con- 
fused mind and sore heart back to the 
Bible. In peace time, while the roster 
of contemporary best sellers changes 
from week to week, the Bible remains 
the best seller from year to year. In 
wartime, Bible sales soar bevond all 
peacetime records. The Second World 
War emphasizes this historical fact. 

The Bible is the most widely quoted 
book in the world today and the Book 
of Proverbs is the most freely cited 
Rook of the Bible. As the Psalms of 
David are the essence of the poetry of 
living, the Book of Proverbs is the core 
of its philosonhv—its pattern for human 
behavior. Nowhere in this perennial 
best seller (the Bible) can one find 
ereater reward in the unfolding of its 
philosophy than in the Book of Proverbs. 

Teach Prudence and Thrift 

In all reverence, the salesman of life 
insurance can take unto himself many 
of the words of the Book of Proverbs. 
They teach what he exemplifies in his 
daily life: prudence and thrift, industry 
and foresight, right living and care for 
one’s own. Where in all modern works 
on sales psychology can he find his own 
message so neatly and all-embracively 
summed up as in one short sentence 
from the Book of Proverbs: “A good 
man leaveth an inheritance to his chil- 
drens’ children” ? 

The Book of Proverbs enriches our 
language aand motivates our thinking. 
Daily we use its phrases, thoughtless 
that they are not our own. We cite it 
freely without benefit of quotation marks 
because it passed into the public domain 
centuries ago. Modern English is re- 
plete with its sayings and paraphrases of 
its teachings, 

Beginning of Wisdom 

For illustration: the fear of the Lord 
is the beginning of wisdom; if sinners 
entice thee, consent thou not; turn not 
to the right nor to the left; go to the 
ant, thou sluggard; the apple of my eye; 
as the ox to the slaughter; better than 
rubies; pride goeth before a fall; hope 
deferred maketh the heart sick; the way 
of transgressors is hard; sweet to the 
soul; spare the rod and spoil the child; 
a soft answer turneth away wrath; a 
wise son maketh a glad father; a friend 
which sticketh closer than a_ brother; 
wine is a mocker; a good name is rather 
to be chosen than great riches; train up 
the child in the way he should go; buy 
the truth and sell it not; heap coals of 
fire; wine when it is red; a word fitly 
spoken is like apples of gold in pictures 
of silver; a fool according to his folly; 
the wicked flee when no man pursueth; 
where there is no vision the people per- 
ish. The list could go on and on. 

The literature of our time has gone 
back to the Proverbs for much of its 
source material. For instance, when 
Lawrence of Arabia wrote his magnifi- 
cent “Seven Pillars of Wisdom,” he went 
to the Proverbs for his title. There are 
countless other examples. One of the 
finest institutions of America, the or- 
ganization which trains dogs to lead the 
blind, found its name in the Proverbs— 
“The Seeing Eye.” 

Credit Solomon With Origin of the 

Proverbs 

The Book of Proverbs is popularly as- 
cribed to Solomon, King of Israel. It is 
futile for the tyro to argue with Biblical 
scholars about its authorship. That is as 
controversial as the question of whether 
or not Bacon wrote what we call the 
plays of Shakespeare. Authorities dis- 
agree, often violently, and the true au- 





Proverbs— 


Wisdom of the Ages Found in The Bible to Which Millions Are 
Again Turning for Spiritual Values as War’s Cruel Inflictions Have 
' Swept the World; King Solomon Given Credit for Book of Proveris 


thorship of the Proverbs is lost in the 
shadows of antiquity. 

The authorized version of the Bible 
credits the Proverbs to King Solomon, 
with the last two chapters ascribed to 
Agur and King Lemuel, respectively. Dr. 
C. I. Schofield, in the Schofield Ref- 





erence Bible, says in his preface to the 
Book of Proverbs that this is a collec- 
tion of sententious sayings in divine wis- 
dom applied to the earthly conditions 
of the people of God; that to say the 
Proverbs are Solomon’s implies no 
more than that he gathered into or- 


Wilde’s Bible Pictures 


KING SOLOMON 


Some Timely Extracts from Book of Proverbs 


Following are some timely extracts from 
the Book of Proverbs, bearing on the at- 
tributes of wisdom, prudence and fore- 
sight : 

A wise man will hear and will in- 
crease learning: and a man of under- 
standing shall attain unto wise counsels. 
... The fear of the Lord is the begin- 
ning of knowledge: but fools despise 
wisdom and _ instruction. 

My son, hear the instruction of thy 
father and forsake not the law of thy 
mother. . . . If sinners entice thee, con- 
sent thou not. 

For whom the Lord loveth he cor- 
recteth; even as a father the son in 
whom he delighteth. Happy is the man 
that findeth wisdom, and the man that 
getteth understanding. For the mer- 
chandise of it is better than the mer- 
chandise of silver, and the gain thereof 
than fine gold. She is more precious 


than rubies: and all things thou canst 
desire are not to be compared unto her. 
Length of days is in her right hand and 
in her left hand riches and honour. 

Keep thy heart with all diligence; for 
out of it are the issues of life... ., Let 
thine eyes look right on, and let thine 
eyelids look straight before thee, Ponder 
the path of thy feet and let all thy ways 
be established. Turn not to the right 
hand nor to the left. 


“Go to the Ant” 

Go to the ant, thou sluggard; consider 
her ways and be wise: which having no 
guide, overseer or ruler, provideth her 
meat in the summer and gathereth her 
food in the harvest. How long wilt thou 
sleep, O sluggard? When wilt thou 
arise out of thy sleep? Yet a little 
sleep, a little slumber? a little folding of 

(Continued on Page 65) 


derly arrangement sayings already cur- 
rent through many centuries. To the 
men of Hezekiah, to the wise men, to 
Eastern sages, portions of the Proverbs 
are widely credited. 


Proverbs of Solomon 

Aside from the Biblical students, most 
of us are inclined to string along with 
tradition and speak of the Proverbs of 
Solomon with as much assurance as we 
talk about the plays of Shakespeare. The 
maxims of the Proverbs seem in charac- 
ter with the tenets of Solomon as we 
read of him elsewhere in the Bible. 
His story is told in I Kings and II 
Chronicles. 

Granting the concept that the Book 
of Proverbs in the main is the brain- 
child of Solomon, those of us who have 
waited until maturity to study the Provy- 
erbs may have to do a bit of mental de- 
bunking about the man we call its au- 
thor. We need to get rid of our child- 
image of a stern king, presiding over a 
court of justice, flanked by a vassal with 
sword in hand, ostensibly preparing to 
cut in two the baby claimed by two 
harlots; the true mother begging the 
wise Solomon to give the baby to the 
other women rather than to destroy it 
and the other woman showing a smile 
of malice, not caring that the baby might 
die. This story is told to illustrate the 
wisdom of Solomon. It is a graphic story 
and, as rooted in the mind of a child in 
Sunday School, this one incident stands 
out as typical of the man and true evalu- 
ation of his stature is lost in the tale 
of a trick, 

Then it may be necessary to exorcize 
that impudent bit of doggerel which 
claims that King David and King Solo- 
mon led “very merry lives.” It may 
come to-mind when one reads that Solo- 
mon loved “many strange women,” and 
that he had seven-hundred wives, prin- 
cesses, and three-hundred concubines— 
and the majesty of the man be forgotten. 


History of Solomon 

Solomon was the son of David, King 
of Israel, and of his wife, Bath-sheba: 
“And she bare a son and he called his 
name Solomon; and the Lord loved him.” 
Not the eldest son, he was David's 
chosen successor: “For he shall rule in 
my stead and I have appointed him to 
be ruler over Israel and over Judah.” 
Solomon was anointed king in the year 
B. C. 1015: “And the time that Solomon 
reigned in Jerusalem over all Israel was 
forty years. And Solomon slept with 
his fathers and was buried in the city 
of David his father.” 

The theory that Solomon wrote or col- 
lected or inspired the Proverbs seems to 
be borne out in Biblical lore. It is writ- 
ten that “he spake 3,000 proverbs and his 
songs were a thousand and five.” A: 
they have come down to us, the Proverb: 
reflect the image of our mental pictur: 
of Solomon. He had a deep sense of the 
dignity of his kingship. God granted hin 
wisdom and knowledge and an under 
standing heart. In the Proverbs, wisdon 
is held the highest virtue. The Book o! 
Proverbs is classed as one of the Bible’ 
“Wisdom” books. 

Next comes filial obligation. Solomon 
loved his father and he demanded re 
spect of his own sons. Solomon was 2 
builder. He built the temple whic! 
housed the Ark of the Covenant—a mag 
nificent structure the like of which had 
never been seen in all Israel. As Solo- 
mon built the temple for his God, the 


(Continued on Page 65) 
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PERCY H. EVANS 


I feel flattered that I have been asked 
to write an article for The Gold Book. 
Who wouldn’t? It should be a relief to 
put into words some notions that have 
been floating around in the eddies of 
the stream of consciousness. Perhaps 
writing this piece for the paper may 
bring out of the depths some answers 
to the questions. 

Why is it, for example, that nearly 
everyone who writes or speaks about 
life insurance has felt it necessary to 
formulate a definition of life insurance; 
to say somewhere in his composition 
that life insurance is so-and-so, Even 
the editor, in his letter to me, could 
not avoid saying that “the surest safe 
way of building an estate is through life 
insurance.” I am not familiar with the 
literature of the grocery business, or the 
banking business, but I feel safe in 
doubting if very many have thought it 
necessary to define the grocery business 
or the banking business. But there are 
literally hundreds of definitions of life 
insurance because everyone who gets up 
to make a speech about it tries to tell 
you what it is. 

Elizur Wright's Definition 

Elizur Wright, for example, way back 
in 1860 may have been the pioneer de- 
finer. He was the first American act- 
uary, and, as Commissioner of Insurance 
for Massachusetts, the first supervising 
official. He did more for American life 
insurance as a business than any other 
individual ever born. Elizur Wright’s 
definition of life insurance is a classic. 
It has never been improved, and the rea- 
son is that in spite of all the modern 
gadgets and talking points, Wright’s 
definition is the basis of all life insur- 
ance selling. It cannot be repeated too 
often: 

“Life insurance is the standing together, 
shoulder to shoulder, of hosts of manly 
men, to defend each other’s homes from 
the enemy that shoots on the sly and in 
the dark. It is the realization of frater- 
nity, without the destruction of inde- 
pendence and individuality. It is charity 
without cant which enriches the giver and 
does not humiliate the receiver.” 

Did anybody ever say anything like 
that about any other kind of business; 
banking, for instance? From that day 
to this every person having anything to 
say about life insurance has tried to 
frame a definition of it. One wonders 
why life insurance should develop in its 
proponents this urge to explain what it 
is. There must be some deep philos- 
ophical reason. The reason might be a 
great aid to sales if we could discover it. 

Wisdom of Kathleen Norris 


If only to show that the instinct to 
define is still with us after eighty-five 
years since Elizur Wright we may look 
to one by Kathleen Norris, the novelist, 
written as recently as 1943. Mrs. Norris 
said:: 

“From.birth to Age 18 a girl needs good 
parents. From 18 to 35 she needs good 


looks. From 35 to 55 a woman needs 





What Is Life Insurance, Anyway! 
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personality; and from 55 on the old lady 
needs Cash. When it comes to supplying 
cash from 55 on it is hard to beat the 
product you sell—t.e., legal reserve life in- 
surance.” 

There you have two contrasting defi- 
nitions: one by an old-fashion scholar 
and gentleman in 18600; the other by a 
very modern and up-to-date 20th Cen- 


tury novelist—each trying to express the, 


same idea under the same urge. 

And here is another: It was written by 
Raymond Moley in 1935 from the inner 
bastions of the New Deal, before he left 
the brain trust. He was writing. about 
the Social Security Act and said: “To 
build up protection against the fears of 
social insecurity great life insurance in- 
stitutions have arisen. But because 
people will not or cannot avail them- 
selves of the means of protection af- 
forded by life insurance companies they 
have looked to their Government to sup- 
ply the need.” 


Author Gives His Own Definition 


This urge to define life insurance; to 
tell the world in a few words what it 
really is, is so general that even the 
writer has his two cents worth to con- 
tribute. He would say that life insurance 
is a very simple business. It consists in 
writing and selling promissory notes, i.e., 
a promise to pay an agreed sum at some 
future time in exchange for the cal- 
culated present value of the note. That 
we call the note a “policy” and the pres- 
ent value a “premium” or a lifetime 
series of small annual premiums does 
not complicate an otherwise simple 
financial transaction, little if any more 
mysterious than the issuance of cor- 
porate bonds. 

But here we encounter another large 
question, the answer to which would 
also be a great aid to sales, and in fact 
it is. This question is: what has made 
the business of issuing these promissory 
notes so important that from sixty-five 
to seventy million of our population 
own $147,000,000,000 of these promises 
to pay, a result accomplished within the 
lifetime of living, if somewhat aged 
men? 

Perhaps it is the awe we feel for this 
great social achievement that creates in 
us the urge to define and explain it. 
The late Charles D. Norton, once a 
general agent in Chicago, then secretary 
to President Taft and afterwards vice 
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president of a great New York bank, 
said of life insurance: 

“Stop a moment and think of that widow 
kneeling in the great French cathedral 
eight centuries ago, her sorrow embittered 
by the consciousness of a future of actual 
toil in the field; and think of the Amert- 
can mother, in that same tragic situation 
today, her home protected by a magnificent 
cooperative institution, which, though in- 
visible, dominates modern society as the 
cathedrals tower over the ancient villages 
of France.” 

Those Promissory Notes 

What is the answer? There seem to 
be at least three reasons for the startling 
growth of this institution. In the first 
place these promissory notes, these 
promises to pay that we call policies, 
are not like the note you give to the 
bank when you borrow some money, a 
note payable at the end of a stated 
period, with interest to date—or else. 
These life insurance promises are pay- 
able on the happening of an event, the 
date of which no man can foretell, but 
which is invariably a family catastrophe. 
These insurance promises are drawn for 
payment at the very time when the 
money is most needed and when the 
moral valué of the dollars in hand may 
be and usually is far above their abso- 
lute value. That, clearly is the pecu- 
liarity of these life insurance promises 
to pay that has sold one or more of them 
to each of 67,000,000 or one-half of our 
population. 

Record of the Institution 


The second reason or foundation for 
the amazing development of life insur- 
ance during the forty-odd years of this 
century is probably to be found in the 
record of life insurance management 
during the one hundred years of its his- 
tory in the United States. Not only has 
there been an unbroken record of honest 
trusteeship with negligible variations 
but, as evidenced by the records of eco- 
nomic disturbances including the worst 
panic and depression in the 1930’s that 
the country ever experienced, to say 
nothing of two world wars, the record of 
American life insurance on both sides 
of the Canadian border has been a rec- 
ord.not only of conscientious trustee- 
ship, but of skilled trusteeship. The gold 
rush of timid homeless dollars seeking 
safety at the doors of life insurance 
companies during the early thirties was 
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a revelation of public confidence. Th 
degree of faith in sound life insurance 
management indicated by the desire of 
persons possessing loose cash to entrust! 
their funds to the care of life insurance 
companies was, of course, very gratify 
ing, but under the existing investment 
conditions the companies found it ad 
visable to set limits more or less strin 
gent on the sums acceptable under con- 
tracts involving little or no insurance 
risk. These frightened dollars were not 
looking for multiplication and distribu- 
tion to beneficiaries; they were hunting 
for bomb shelters. 


Understanding of Human Behavior 


The third reason for the development 
of the idea and social service of life in- 
surance has to do with certain peculiari- 
ties of human behavior. In the push and 
pull of desires, emotions, reason and will 
power, the act that comes out of the 
machine is not always to the long view 
advantage of the individual. The “eco- 
nomic man” of the classical economists; 
that wonderful being whose logic forced 
him to act always in harmony with his 
best interests, was a figment of the li- 
brary imagination, The outstanding merit 
and social advantage of the life insur- 
ance promise to pay money when most 
needed would not alone have built life 
insurance to its. dominating position. 
Emerson said that people would wear 
a path to the door of the man who made 
a superior mousetrap. But you will not 
find advertising experts or experienced 
agency men who will agree with that, 
or any man who witnessed the resistance 
of the great-grandfathers to the insur- 
ance idea in its early days. There never 
was a time when life insurance did not 
have to be sold as it has to be sold to- 
day, by leg work and persuasion. There 
are those who believe that life insurance 
can be sold without agents over the 
counter and its cost reduced by the 
elimination of the solicitor. Savings Bank 
life insurance is an example of this idea, 
but don’t fool yourself that the policies 
issued by Savings Banks are not sold 
by an agent. The catch is that the agent 
is cheated of his pay. As to a reduction 
in the cost of the insurance; wait until 
the bulk of the Savings Bank business 
is beyond the period of medical selection 
and there is a normal distribution at all 


ages. 
The Agent 


Human nature being what it is, ideas 
that require immediate self-sacrifice have 
to be sold by someone, So long as the 
services of skilled salesmen are neces- 
sary to the sale of life insurance on a 
sound basis, a system of adequate com- 
pensation must be maintained. What the 
do-gooders who argue for over the 
counter sales fail to grasp is that by a 
process of actuarial magic an established 
company may create a competent and 
well paid agency staff, and instead of 
increasing the cost of insurance to the 
existing membership, actually reduce it 
by writing new business that is worth 
more than it costs. 

The conditions necessary to give value 
to new business in excess of its cost are 
that it selection and acquisition shall 
substantially reduce average mortality 
rates; subdivide overhead expenses and 
contribute to the maintenance of neces- 
sary contingency reserves. Unless these 
conditions can be sufficiently realized the 
existing membership of the company 
will be better off if no new business is 


(Continued on Page 124) 
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War Service Bureau of 


By H. V. Merritt 


Manager of the Bureau 


Since the outbreak of war in 1939, 
the Metropolitan has given special at- 
tention to the insurance in force on the 
lives of persons in the armed forces. 
The company maintains an office of 
issue in Canada, and hence various prob- 
lems began to arise with respect to 
Canadian policyholders as early as Sep- 
tember of 1939. During this period the 
company has given every possible at- 
tention to policyholders in military or 
naval service in assisting them to main- 
tain their insurance; it has also col- 
laborated with the various Government 
officials by employing methods, and pro- 
cedures which conform to Government 
practices and requirements, and by re- 
ducing to a minimum the number of 
instances in which resort must be taken 
by the company to obtain information 
from the Government authorities con- 
cerning policyholders in service. 

After the entry of the United States 
into the war on December 7, 1941, the 
inability of life insurance companies to 
communicate readily with policyholders 
in the military or naval forces, and the 
effect of such service in time of war on 
all usual administrative procedures and 
the application of the conditions of 
policies on the lives of such policyhold- 
ers created a situation under which it 
became increasingly difficult to estab- 
lish and to maintain uniform treatment. 


Functions of the Bureau 


With a view to overcoming these dif- 
ficulties the Metropolitan created, in its 
home office on April 8, 1942, the War 
Service Insurance- Bureau to take care 
if questions relating to the effect of 
the war on policies issued by the com- 
nany. Specifically the functions of the 
Bureau can be summarized as: 

1. The administration of and account- 
ing for all policies paid for by an 
allotment of pay while in service, 
and all correspondence incidental 
thereto, 

The administration of and account- 

ing for all policies under the pro- 

tection of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 

Civil Relief Act and all corre- 

spondence incidental thereto. 

3. All miscellaneous questions relating 
to policies on the lives of persons 
in the military or naval forces of 
the United States, including the de- 
velopment of facts as a preliminary 
to the determination by the appro- 
priate Government authorities as to 
the applicability of Public Law 490 
as amended by Public Law 8&48— 
77th Congress, and Public Law 408 

78th Congress. 

In the following a brief description 
of the measures taken and the methods 
adopted will be given in the same order 
as the functions of the Bureau, to which 
they relate, have been listed. 


~) 


Allotment of Government Pay 
to Pay Premiums 


When either the home office or a dis- 
trict office of the company becomes 
aware that premiums for a policy are 
to be paid by an allotment of pay, the 
district office records for the policy are 
transferred immediately to the home 
office. This centralization of control has 
many advantages, among which are: 
availability of a single address to which 
all inquiries or remittances may be di- 
rected by the Government authorities, 
policyholders and other interested per- 
sons; greater flexibility in revising prac- 
tices as the need arises; and prevention 
of a multiplicity of requests of Govern- 
ment authorities for assistance in at- 
tempts to communicate with policyhold- 
ers in. service, 

The amount of the monthly allotment 





Metropolitan Life 


necessary for Ordinary, Monthly Pre- 
mium Ordinary and Monthly Premium 
Industrial policies is the same as the 
regular monthly premium charged for 
such policies. Prior to the present emer- 
gency, premiums under the Ordinary 
whole life plan were, without exception, 
payable on an annual premium basis 
only. As a special arrangement, applying 
exclusively to persons in service and 
limited to the period of the war, the 
company will accept premiums on such 
policies when paid monthly by an allot- 
ment of Government pay. The amount 
of the monthly payment necessary for 
a Weekly Premium Industrial policy is 
414 times the weekly premium, raised 
to the next cent if a fraction of a cent 
is involved. No forms need be completed 
by the insured for a change in mode of 
premium payment of any policy. 


Identification of Policies 


Undoubtedly, the identification of the 
policy or policies for which a new allot- 
ment of Government pay received by 
the company is intended to pay pre- 
miums presents the most difficult single 
problem in the work of the Bureau. This 
is due principally to’ the fact that the 
only information of assistance to the 
company in identifying the policy or 
policies involved is the name of the 
allotter and the amount of each indi- 
vidual’s allotment appearing on the ab- 
stract submitted with each monthly re- 
mittance by the Allotment Officer of 
each branch of service. Although the 
company maintains at the home office 
an alphabetical index of those insured 
under policies of Ordinary insurance, a 
similarity in names in a great number 
of instances makes it difficult, if not 
impossible, in the absence of such facts 
as the date of birth, latest civilian ad- 
dress of the allotter, or the name and 
address of the nearest of kin, to iden- 
tify the policies involved with any de- 
gree of certainty, The problem is more 
difficult with respect to policies of In- 
dustrial insurance as to which no alpha- 
betical index is maintained at the home 
office. The service serial number of the 
allotter which is given in the abstract 
from the Army and the Navy, is of 
assistance only in identifying the ‘allotter 
to the Allotment Officers when it be- 
comes necessary .to request further in- 
formation to assist in identifying the 
policy for which an allotment is in- 
tended. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties refer- 
red to, the Bureau has been successful 
to date in holding the temporarily un- 
identifiable allotments to a very small 
proportion of the number of allotments 
received each month. A special unit in 
the Bureau devotes full time to tracing 
every available clue through the records 
at the home office. The cases in which 
no identification or only partial iden- 
tification is possible are referred to the 
staff of Bureau correspondents for re- 
view and correspondence with the com- 
pany’s district office managers, or indi- 
viduals, as indicated by the facts of 
each case. Only after every other avenue 
of investigation has failed do the cor- 
respondents take recourse to enlisting 
the aid of the respective service head- 
quarters. 


Overpayments and Underpayments by 
Government Allotment 


In an appreciable number of instances 
the amount of an allotment received by 
the company is greater or less than the 
amount required to pay the premiums 
involved. The majority of such dis- 
crepancies are overpayments, account- 
able to the fact that the premiums for 
disability and double indemnity benefits, 


which are suspended while the insured 
is in military or naval service in time 
of war, were included in the amount of 
the allotment, The number of underpay- 
ments are fewer and usually are of much 
smaller amount due, principally, to the 
allotment having been made for a pro- 
portionate amount of a premium pay- 
able annually or semi-annually. 

When the impracticability of correct- 
ing the amount of an allotment became 
known and it became increasingly diffi- 
cult to communicate with the person in 
service in order that he might initiate 
the correction, the company recognized 
the need for establishing a system under 
which it would be possible to defer final 
adjustment of all such errors of amount 
until the insured were available or until 
such time as final settlement under the 
policy or policies involved was made. 


Establish Two New Company Accounts 


To that end, two new company ac- 
counts were established, namely: 

(1) Suspense-Asset-Underpayment of 
Premiums paid by Government Allot- 
ment. 

This account is charged with 
amounts due the company because 
of underpayment of insurance pre- 
miums paid by Government allot- 
ment and credited with entries off- 
setting, previous charges. 

(2) Suspense-Liability-Overpayment of 
Premiums paid by Government Allot- 
ment. 


This account is credited with any 
Overpayment of insurance premiums 
paid by Government allotment and 
charged with entries offsetting pre- 
vious entries. 

When there is an underpayment or 
Overpayment in the amount of an allot- 
ment intended to pay premiums, the 
premium account is credited with the 
correct amount of premium, and the 
underpayment or overpayment is charged 
or credited, as the case may be, to the 
appropriate account. In addition to main- 
taining the usual premium record card, 
a separate control card for each policy 
in connection with -which an amount 
has been entered in either the under- 
payment or overpayment account is 
maintained, The date on which the in- 
itial incorrect allotment was received by 
the company is posted on the card and 
the card is noted with respect to each 
such incorrect allotment received there- 
after. 


Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act 
As the benefits under the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act, the pre- 
requisites and procedure for obtaining 
such benefits, and the accounting for 


policies under the protection of the Act,. 


are prescribed by the Act and the regu- 
lations which have been issued relative 
to it, there is of course no freedom of 
choice in these matters and therefore 
the practice of the company must, in 
the main, be the same as that followed 
by other companies. However, some de- 
tails of the internal procedure of the 
company might be of interest. 

All the district office records relative 
to a policy admitted to the protection of 
the Act are transferred to the home 
office, with the exception of a record 
of the fact that the policy is under the 
protection of the Act. The latter record 
is kept at the district office as a guide 
in the event a payment under the policy 
is submitted to the district office. 
Notices of premiums becoming due are 
directed to the insured at his latest ad- 
dress on our records, and to any other 
person at the request of the insured. 
The notices direct that any payment 





H. V. MERRITT 


should be made to the home office of 
the company. Provision has been made 
for the immediate recording by the 
Bureau of any such payment, With each 
premium notice, an additional notice is 
enclosed to the effect that the policy 
is under the protection of the Act. 
The policyholder is informed that al- 
though the policy will not lapse for non- 
payment of premiums, or interest, dur- 
ing the insufed’s period of military or 
naval service and for two years there- 
after, premium payments may be con- 
tinued during the period of protection. 
This is considered an effective measure 
toward the ultimate conservation of the 
insurance. 

The company in a substantial number 
of instances does receive payments un- 
der policies which have been admitted 
to the protection of the Act. This is 
attributed, in some degree at least, to 
the system of notices referred to in 
the preceding paragraph, and to the 
fact that since the inception of the draft 
for military service, the company has 
discouraged, whenever possible, the not- 
ing of a military service address for the 
purpose of sending premium notices. As 
a result of the latter precaution, the 
great majority of such notices which 
might not reach the insured because of 
his place of service are received by 
relatives at his home address. 


Attention Given Insured 


When the nature of any communica- 
tion received by the Bureau indicates 
an intention to apply for the benefits 
of the Act, and it appears the policy is 
eligible for such benefits, the Bureau 
supplies the insured with the application 
(Form 380) which, with the consent of 
the Veterans Administration, : the com- 
pany has had printed. 

Upon receipt of a completed applica- 
tion for benefits relative to a_ policy 
which obviously is not eligible under the 
requirements of the Act, the Bureau 
suggests to the insured the probability 
of the declination of his application and 
advises that other methods for payment 
of premiums be considered, The due 
date and amount of the premium next to 
become due is stated, or if the policy 
has lapsed, information as to the amount 
required to effect reinstatement is given, 
together with any possible helpful sug- 
gestions. 

In cases where the Bureau is advised 
that the military service of the insured 
has terminated, provision is made for 
notifying the insured at such time and 
at intervals in advance of the termina- 
tion of the protection under the Act 
as to the requirements which must be 
met to maintain the policy in force. 


Public Law 490 as Amended by Public 
Law 848—77th Congress, Public Law 408 
—78th Congress, and Miscellaneous 
Questions 

The company has been in a favorable 
position with respect to the difficult 


(Continued on Page 88) 
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Pictured above are the cups and trophies awarded to 
the James G. Ranni Agency by the Manhattan Life in 
recognition of their leadership among all agencies of the 
company for the past six consecutive years. In the 1937-38 
period their paid-for writings were slightly over $1,000,000 
compared with $3,728,000 paid-for in the 1943-44 period. 
They are mighty proud of this record of progress. 


Most prized of all the cups in their possession is the 
Halsey Cup, awarded annually by Manhattan Life for the 
best paid-for record in the summer months of June, July 
and August. For six years in a row (including 1944) they 
have won this award, and that means a lot of hard work. 
BUT, the personnel of the Ranni Agency is willing to make 
personal sacrifices, work long hours, cut vacations short, 
in order to maintain these high standards of leadership and 
service. 


Furthermore, the winning of the Halsey Cup and the 
smaller cups annually awarded by the Manhattan Life for 
the largest paid premiums and volume of insurance, signi- 
fies in addition to leadership, that the Ranni Agency is 


Six Consecutive Years of Leadership! 











giving such intelligent assistance to brokers that they are 
glad to make return visits to their office. Take Mr. Irving 
Richman, for example. Now their leading producer, he had 
his first taste of their service in 1940 and liked it so well 
that this year he is not only the leading producer of the 
Ranni Agency but of the Manhattan Life as well for the 
club year. 


On September 20 at the company’s convention in Her- 
shey, Pa., Mr. Richman was presented with the silver cup 
for individual leadership and a fine wrist watch by this 
agency. It was a proud occasion for him and for Mr. Ranni. 
He is typical of the high type of producers doing business 
with the office. 


General Agent Ranni is mindful of the responsibility 
which goes with running Manhattan Life’s leading agency 
and pledges his conscientious attention to upholding the 
best traditions of this fine old company. This is his best 
year in the business, having qualified personally for the 
Million Dollar Round Table, and having led his agency in 
producing its largest volume ever. 


: A Jatheils from 
Friends and Admirers of the James G. Ranni Agency 


MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE CO., NEW YORK CITY 
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EDGAR T. WELLS 


Edgar T. Wells, general agent, Na- 
tional Life of Vermont, 55 Liberty 
Street, New York, has been in the life 
insurance field of the metropolis four 
decades. Generally regarded as one of 
the ablest observers of men in the 
managerial arena he has had relations 
with hundreds of agents and brokers, 
giving him plenty of opportunity to 
know what makes a man click and what 


makes him fail in life insurance pro- 
duction. Occasionally, he meets an 
agent or broker who is a born sales- 


man. These men are not only scarce, 
but are difficult to describe because from 
boyhood they have been able to sell 
anything. 

“They have what it takes,” said Mr. 
Wells, “and no two of them are alike. 
The late Harry B. Rosen of the New 
York Life was one of them. He is said 
to have. sold $30,000,000 in one year. 
He started out every morning to sell 
everybody he met, and his success was 
largely by dominating the prospect. As 
he always felt he would make the sale, 
he frequently did so; and his methods 
were his own; could not be duplicated.” 

3ut, with the average man there are 
certain characteristics and backgrounds 
and qualities which make a keen judge 
of men feel that there is a chance they 
will do pretty well as life salesmen, or 
will make a flop. 

Discussing the situation with The 
Gold Book Mr. Wells gave some of his 
views in this great human nature and 
sales field. Summarized, they follow: 


Advises Against Too Quick Decisions 


Men are judged two ways—positively 
and negatively. And be on your guard 
that you don’t make your own decision 
in too much of a hurry. 

A few—a very few—have so much 
magnetism that they have won you over 
almost before they have reached your 
desk. However, you must forget the 
magnetism and start delving into what 
else they have got. Every manager has 
met the fellow with the winning per- 
sonality who is bored with his new job 
within a few days after he gets it. That 
doesn’t imply discouragement neces- 
sarily. It may mean that nothing holds 
his interest for very long or he relies on 
personality alone to get him by, without 
a mixture of sweat. Sometimes, after 
leaving the manager’s office he gets sore 
because he thinks the latter has sold him 
a bill of goods. He begins to wonder 
if he would not have shown better 
judgment if he attempted to enter some 
other field. He is what Mr. Wells calls 
the butterfly type. 


The Man Whose Appearance is Average 

It is the fellow who is not so attrac- 
live on the surface who should arouse 
ihe manager’s interest and upon whom 
le should concentrate, because these 
men are in the majority. 

“Did you ever read that story which 
Bob Benchley wrote for a weekly maga- 





40 Years in New York Insurance Field 


zine about eating in a dining car on a 
railroad journey?” asked Mr. Wells. 
“This fellow took his seat, gave his order 
and was looking out at the passing 
scenery when another passenger took 
the seat opposite. Instinctively, he took 
a dislike to the other man. It was in- 
tuitive resentment because some one 
had butted in on his privacy. He looked 
up and noted that everything about the 
other fellow seemed repugnant, but that 
didn’t last long. His companion started 
to talk and gradually all the non-attrac- 
tive characteristics started to disappear, 
one by one, until by the end of the meal 
he liked him, 

“An outstandingly successful insurance 
agent of my acquaintance appraises him- 
self as being the homeliest man in 
America. He says he is always under a 
handicap until he opens his mouth, but 
after five minutes conversation he is on 
par with any of them.” 


What Wells Wants to Know About 
a Man 
In putting on men Wells seeks to 


Edgar T. Wells, National Life of Vermont, Says 


Same Principles as Won in Manufacturing and 


Marketing Apply in Operation of General Agencies 


ascertain their background, size up 
their character and their reputation. He 
wants to know what a man has accom- 
plished; whether in the past he has done 
a real selling job in which he has created 
his own market or whether he was just 
an order taker. Is he a good business 
man; in brief, can he manage his own 
affairs? Has he been able to save out 
of his income in the past? Did he stop 
studying when he left school, or has he 
an open mind, is he willing to learn, has 
he kept some of his initiative? Does he 
like people and do people like him? Or, 
is meeting strangers distasteful to him? 
Is he indolent, or will he always have 
fifty or so prospects ahead of him on 
whom he is willing to call? 
Personally, Wells believes specializa- 
tion has been overdone in life insurance 
selling. The average agent who calls on 
a business man should try him out on 
the line of his own preference first, 
either business protection, Family In- 
come, educational policies, insurance on 
his children or his wife, tax insurance 
or Pension Trusts. There are many 








Make a Good Living — 





The A. V. OTT Ageney 


393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Specializing in the Developing of Career Underwriters! 


This Agency, headed by A. V. Ott, who is starting his second 


Quarter Century in Life Insurance, has the reputation as a 


“GREAT SPOT” as the boys say, for those who want to... 


To enjoy pleasant working conditions — 
Plus Life Time Renewals and 


To retire on a life-long Equitable Pension 


A Friendly Welcome Awaits You Here on the Ninth 
Floor of the Home Office Building. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
of the UNITED STATES 


393 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. — 


LOngacre 5-6888 
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things to talk about. After the prospect 
is lined up there are plenty of oppor- 
tunities to talk about business insurance 
later. 


Case Grows From $10,000 to $1,200,000 


Mr. Wells believes that luck enters 
into life insurance, just as in other fields. 
He recalls the case of the agent who 
delivered to a bachelor of 61 a check 
for a $10,000 Endowment maturing pol- 
icy. “Company has asked me to deliver 
this and express its regret that you are 
no longer a policyholder,” the agent 
said. “It would like very much to have 
you buy a new policy.” Prospect said: 
“Go ahead.” In delivering the new in- 
surance the agent made this comment: 
“You can get more insurance on the 
same examination.” 

The insured again said go ahead. The 
agent kept delivering new policies and 
asking for more insurance, always with 
the accompanying remark: “I think you 
can get more.” Soon the entire agency 
personnel was watching this case. Policy 
after policy was issued until the insured 
had $1,200,000 

“Of course, you might call that luck,” 
said Wells to the writer. “But don’t 
forget, that this agent was constantly 
on the job. There is a saying in life 
insurance which has never lost its po- 
tency: ‘You never can tell.’ Some agents 
would have left that fellow’s office, smil- 
ing, feeling pretty good because the in- 
sured was so glad to get the check. They 
would have let it go at that.” 


Wells feels that the best leads are 
from old policyholders, and thinks agents 
should always take advantage of every 
excuse for making a call on them. There 
are frequent excuses—change of age, 
change of beneficiary or settlement op- 
tions, a visit to congratulate the insured 
because of a new baby, a promotion, any 
fortuitous change of circumstances. 


His Advice to New Agents 


His advice to new agents is to “keep 
on learning about life insurance.” Study, 
he says, read insurance papers, sub- 
scribe to service organizations, take 
courses provided by the life underwriters 
association; and (in Greater New York) 
if they can go to New York University’s 
school in late afternoon or evening so 
much the better. Just picking up in- 
formation in the agency, haphazardly, a 
catch-as-catch-can process, hoping to 
learn most from trial and error, is not 
enough. It takes too much time; results 
in too many lost opportunities. As soon 
as possible a new agent should hook 
up with an experienced one; should dis- 
cuss his cases, too, with old hands in 
the office. 


Ancestors Were Long Island Farmers 


The ancestors of Mr, Wells landed in 
Connecticut sometime before 1640. In 
that year the family moved to Long 
Island and for generations were farmers 
there. Edgar attended Riverhead, (Long 
Island), schools. When 12 his father 
died and a few years later his mother 
moved to Jamaica, L. I., and Edgar went 
to a business school in Brooklyn. After 
six months there he began the first of 


(Continued on Page 104) - 
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hat Life Insurance Companies 
Are Advertising in Magazines 


By Marcaret Divver 


Assistant Advertising Manager, 
John Hancock 


With typical Yankee understatement 

‘harles C. Crane, director of publicity, 
National Life of Vermont, observes: 
“We have had plus signs in business 
every month for the last fifteen months 
and very substantial plus signs. How 
much advertising has had to do with it 
| wouldn’t try to say, but I don’t think 
it has had any effect to the contrary 
anyhow.” 

Mr. Crane’s modest observation aptly 
underlines the spirit of inquiry and the 
highly professional attitude which char- 
acterizes all the men who direct the 
advertising of life insurance companies 
in this year 1944. None is naive enough 
to credit advertising with the business 
gains which all companies have enjoyed ; 
vet all are too familiar with the force 
of good advertising to discount its 
effect in building up public confidence 
in life insurance in general and for their 
companies in particular. 


Northwestern National 


Backdrop of the well set stage on 
which national advertisers of life insur- 
ance have made their appearance is the 
campaign of the Life Insurance Com- 
panies in America and their -agents. 

“Against the backdrop of this coopera- 
tive campaign,” writes Alan M. Kennedy, 
assistant to the president, Northwestern 
National Life, “vigorous, hardhitting ad- 
vertising by individual companies—espe- 
cially advertising reflecting management 
attitudes and policies in which the in- 
surance-buying public is interested—is 
more necessary and more helpful to the 
business than ever before. NwNL has 
tried to provide its share of such ad- 
vertising during the past year.” 

Northwestern National’s advertising in 
1944 is an extension of the theme this 
company has been hitting on for several 
years, that the Northwestern National 
agent is paid, not primarily for the new 
insurance he sells you, but for the 
amount you keep in force. Purpose of 
the campaign is to build awareness of, 
confidence in, and good will toward 
NwNL on the part of the public and 
the insurance fraternity. The company 
reports that they are making continued 
progress toward achieving these pur- 
poses at a rate satisfactory to manage- 
ment. 


National of Vermont 


National of Vermont likewise con- 
ues its established technique, which 
to set the scene of the National in 
ermont, conveying by reference to the 
irdiness and hardihood of the early 
‘rmont settlers the substantial back- 
uund and heritage of the National. 
Ae. of the advertising, according to 

Crane is, “to keep our company out 
‘the front rank, to do so with a uni- 
rm dignity becoming to our part’cular 
‘ompany,.” 


New England Mutual 


The war angle is sharpest in the ad- 
vertising of the New England’ Mutual 
nd the Mutual Life of New York. New 
“ngland Mutual is sponsoring a cam- 
baign directed to service men, offering 


Ammen Kee 


information and advice about National 
Service Life Insurance. “A year ago,” 
reports Director of Advertising, David 
W. Tibbott, “we felt that the emphasis 
in our advertising should no longer be 
on the immediate sale but on a long 
range program of building good will, 
through service, with the service men 
who will constitute our post-war market. 
It was important that the service angle 
not be one that would have to be 
dragged in by the heels, but one that 
should have a close relationship to the 
life insurance business. 

“Results, in the form of friendly and 
commendatory reaction from service 
men and their families, and from public 
officials, can fairly be said to have sur- 
passed our fondest hopes. An incidental 
and wholly unexpected dividend has been 
the number of people who want to buy 
from us when we haven't tried to sell 
them anything!” 


Mutual Life 


A unique campaign appearing in nine- 
teen service publications  circulaied 


of National Circulation 


among people in the army, 
guard and merchant marine, both here 
and overseas, is appearing over the 
name of the Mutual Life of New York. 
Advertisements are addressed to G. lI. 
Joe, illustrated with humorous Soglow 
cartoons and put forward the idea that 
life insurance is a good profession to 
consider when the uniform is finally 
packed away in mothballs. 

Clifford B. Reeves, assistant to the 
president, says of the campaign: “We 
undertook this job because we felt that 
the 11,000,000 now in the armed forces 
are the very people who will be the 
biggest buyers of life insurance in fu- 
ture years. .. . However, because it was 
not feasible for us to offer life insur- 


navy, coast 


ance at this time to these people the 
company advertising was based on a 
recruiting theme. ... We did not an- 


ticipate any immediate return, but we 
have already received a substantial vol- 
ume of inquiries from men who want to 
consider the life insurance business 
when they return to civilian life.” 
Mutual Life of New York’s campaign 
in national publications is based on the 
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The Einstein and Salinger Agency 





Devoted to the development of career undermriters! 
Personal supervision still pays, we think. 


Of 15 full time agents who are with us now and 
were with us last year, 13 have earned more for the 
first seven months of 1944 in first year commissions 
than they did for the corresponding period of 1943. 
Both of the others are within easy striking distance 
of their 1943 earnings. We feel sure, and so do they, 
that personal supervision will pull all of them 
through for a substantial plus. We do not believe in 
production pluses. We mean dollars earned. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


_ BENJAMIN D. SALINGER, C.L.U. 
GENERAL AGENTS 


VAnderbilt 6-0200 


Walter J. Hart 
Brokerage Manager 
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Social Security 


ments are along 
are couponed. 


Advertise- 
lines and 
instituting the 
campaign the field was educated 
on Social Security and each agent was 
required to pass an examination before 
he was permitted to make Social Security 


approach, 
educational 
3efore 
force 


presentations, “In the past twelve 
months,” reports Mr. Reeves, “we have 
had more than 21,000 direct inquiries 


from these ads. The follow up has re- 
sulted in a very substantial total of new 
insurance business.” 


The Metropolitan 


The Metropolitan Life, ever since 
Pearl Harbor, has been convinced that 
the greatest advertising contribution it 
could make is to continue and strengthen 
its Health advertising; that it is un- 
necessary to adopt a “War program” 
because, in a very strict sense, it has 
been sponsoring a “War program” for 
many years. A statistician figured some 
months ago that the increase in Ameri- 
can longevity (to which the Metropoli- 
tan feels it has contributed, at least, to 
some extent) has provided in excess of 
2,000,000 men of military age, 18 to 38, 
more than would otherwise be living. 

Metropolitan has added to its welfare 
media list a number of business maga- 
zines and is supplying poster adaptations 
of their health theme for use by em- 
ployers interested in protecting and 
maintaining the health of employes in 
wartime. It is noteworthy that for the 
first time in Metropolitan’s advertising, 
and as a result of war tension and 
worry, special emphasis has keen placed 
in 1944 health advertisements on the 
relationship between health and _ rest 
and relaxation. 


Prudential 


Prudential goes all out for the war 
effort in two outstanding advertisements 
in its series, one backing up the fifth 
war loan, the other boosting the cadet 
nursing service. These advertisements, 
however, are interpolated in The Pru- 
dential’s campaign, the general theme of 
which is the same as that of 1943; the 
importance of life insurance in educating 
children, protecting the family, etec., 
based on a highly emotional appeal. 

Prudential is the only life insurance 
company currently sponsoring a popular 
radio show. “The Prudential Family 
Hour” is heard over eighty-one stations. 
of the Columbia system from 5:00 t 
5:45 E. W. T., every Sunday. A part 
of each program is devoted to a short 
dramatic script in which tribute is paid 
to various people and organizations help- 
ing in the war effort. 

“Feeling that in time to come.” says 
Henry M. Kennedy, manager, advertis- 
ing and publications department, “the 
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days we are going through like those of 
1776 and 1918, will become part of our 
history, we are attempting to give in 
its true perspective, each week, some 
phase of contemporary American life.” 


Phoenix Mutual and Bankers 
Life Co. 


Phoenix Mutual and Bankers Life of 
Des Moines are devoting their 194 
space to the retirement theme. Phoenix 
is continuing a practice established over 
years, with special emphasis at this time 
on the “retire after the war” theme. 

A new development is the more fre- 
quent mention of the Joint Survivors 
feature of the retirement income plan 
and a recognition of the growing women 
market in advertisements addressed to 
both men and women who want to re- 
tire on an income. Each advertisement 
now carries a double coupon—one offer- 
ing a booklet for women, and other a 
booklet for men. 

“In continuation of earlier experiments 
which began in 1937,” writes C? Russell 
Noyes, assistant advertising manager, 

‘at least two of the Phoenix Mutual ads 
have tied in with Social Security. These 
outline in a very clear and concise man- 
ner how a retirement income plan may 
be used to supplement Social Security 
to provide a comfortable income at 65.” 

Retirement on $150 a month in the 
sunshine spots of California and Florida 
constitutes the appeal of Bankers Life’s 
1944 advertisements. Advertisements 
which have been very ei'cctive in getting 
coupon inquiries are backed up by a 
merchandising plan. 

“These advertisements,” said Bert L. 
Mills, secretary, “also bring us letters 
from people who are interested in lo- 
cating in desirable spots for retirement 
years in Florida and California. We 
also have a few letters from people who 
are skeptical about living comfortably 
in either Florida or California on $150 
a month. Other correspondence is in- 
spired by Californians and Floridans 
who are enthusiastic because we adver- 
tise their states. The president of a 
real estate board of one Florida city 
built a whole program for one of his 
meetings around one of these ads.” 


Northwestern Mutual 


Two color, full page advertisements 
in the Saturday Evening Post continue 
in 1944 along the lines set down by 
Northwestern Mutual in 1943, 

“These advertisements,” reports Larry 
J. Evans, assistant director of agencies, 
“are designed to create a feeling of 
conviction about the Northwestern Mu- 
tual, with emphasis on the importance 
of seeing the Northwestern Mutual 
agent. In addition we have continued 
our campaign in Fortune, Successful 
Farming and Nation's Business which 
are designed for the most part to spear- 
head the interviews of the agent on 
Estate Analysis, Business Insurance and 
to farmers. We have merchandising 
plans tied into each of these campaigns 
and a substantial part of the function 

' of the advertising campaign is to carry 
€ the flag, so to speak, for these merchan- 
h dising campaigns in these somewhat 
S* specialized markets.” 


d The Travelers 
S 
h Only four-color advertiser among life 
Ix insurance companies is the Travelers. 
a “Our advertising during the past year,” 
le. says C., W. Van Beynum, advertising 
iy manager, “has continued to put great 
a emphasis on the service rendered by the 
if insurance agent, sometimes called a life 
judunderwriter much to the puzzlement of 
oththe common people. We have continued 
theto use color—one color and black where 
Thehat would get results, four colors wher- 
ever that would get better results. We 
Ihave likewise continued to give con- 
"siderable attention to fitting the adver- 
N€tisement to the publication in which it 
'€ appears, which means that we use the 
1! same ad every once in a while in both 
the Saturday Evening Post and Collier's 
but. seldom do we use the advertisements 
from that series in the National Geo- 








graphic magazine. In fact, most of the 
Geographic ads are done especially to 





fit that periodical.” ° 
Lincoln National Husband at War; Wife Runs Agency 


The advertising of the Lincoln Na- 


tional Life Insurance Company continues By OLIVER J Jonzs 


its direct appeal in quoting rates and 
carrying a coupon. Its purpose is to 
secure quality leads for Lincoln Nation- 
al’s agents and to help the salesman 
build prestige for himself with his pros- 
pects and policyholders through the use 
of national advertising copy and mer- 
chandising indirect mail plans. 

“The results of our national adver- 
tising have been good,” reports Fred L. 
Fisher, advertising manager. “However, 
in 1944 we have received somewhat fewer 
replies. This is counterbalanced by the 
fact that more of the replies have re- 
sulted in sales.” 


Mutual Benefit 


Probably the most unique life insur- 
ance campaign to appear in 1944 is that 
of the Mutual Benefit of Newark. Ad- 
vertisements appearing in the Saturday 
Evening Post are termed by Charles C. 
srewer, Jr., assistant _ Superintendent of 
agencies, our “primer” series. 

“We have taken as our model,” says 
Mr. Brewer, “the typical stories which 
used to appear in the McGuffey Reader 
and other primers of some time ago. In 
so far as possible, the language which 
is used in the advertisements is primer 
language and you will recognize the type 
face as being primer type. MINA ROBBINS 

“The aim of our advertising has been 
to ‘establish a distinctive character in and Fortune. Advertisements describe 
print’ for our company, and without the company’s Protected Pay Envelope 
talking down any of our friendly com- plan, which “covers in its entirety Group 
petitors, we have tried to point out the [Life Group Accident and Sickness in- 
fields in which we believe our company surance, Hospital Expense benefits and 








occupies a favored position.” a Retirement income for employes.” 
; : Copy points out that the plan can be 
Equitable Society purchased as a unit or in part. 


Though some inquiries have been re- 
ceived, reports C. S. Hildebrand, sales 
promotion department, advertisements 
are published mainly “to advertise Group 
insurance, as one way .of putting our 
name before the public and as a step 
toward creating company prestige.” 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
“silent” for several years, except for 
annual statement advertising, resumed 
national advertising in 1944 with a spe- 
cial campaign directed to farmers ap- 
pearing as a twelve month program in 
Successful Farming and Capper’s Farm- 


er. Each advertisement highlights one : : 
of six points in a plan described as Guardian Life 
“The Equitable Plan for the Business The Guardian Life’s advertising in 


of Farming.” Advertisements are full magazines of national circulation has 
page and illustrated. Sales activities are heen confined this vear to Fortune. 
closely co-ordinated with the campaign Copy emphasizes the new Pension 
and special demonstration charts have Trust program of the company adopted 
been prepared for use by the agent dur- this vear. p 


ing his sales interview. The charts Le Ba 

demonstrate how certain types of policies Jo n ancock 

v > > > > 7 ce be 4 

a ter kee ok oe The John Hancock continues to ad- 
’ Le hes ay LaF od Bor tach aga ok dress its advertising in popular national 


a ferred feed ae magazines to the “repeat market, cost- 
luis’ Galen posed of men above the draft age. Em- 
y- phasis is placed on a review of life in- 
Connecticut General surance to determine if present pro- 
tection should not be revised to meet 

Connecticut General’s 1944 national ad- changing conditions. A 1944 innovation 
vertising is all on the subject of Group is the introduction of a campaign in 
insurance and appears in Business Week Business Week on Group Pension plans. 





TO OUR MANY FRIENDS SELLING AND SERVICING LIFE 
INSURANCE PROSPECTS AND POLICYHOLDERS: 

While we do not accept brokerage or surplus business, we 

occasionally have some to place. 

We also welcome any opportunity to become better acquainted 

with members of the Life Insurance Fraternity. 

We have always believed that acquaintance begets confidence; 

confidence begets friendship; and friendship begets better under- 

writing relationships. 

CLIFFORD L. McMILLEN and ASSOCIATES 

347 Madison Avenue, New York City 17, 


representing 
.The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of Milwaukee : 











In January of this year Joseph |). 
Robbins of Manhattan Life, 225 Wes; 
Thirty-fourth Street, New York, was j;- 
ducted into the Army. The agency was 
not without a top executive for lone. 
Mrs. Robbins took over the managerial] 
duties. Though she has had no previ- 
ous business experience, she is capal! 
filling his shoes in the successful oper:- 
tion of a progressive agency. Her 
knowledge of insurance was acquired 
through discussions at home with her 
husband and by reading about insur- 
ance and its personalities in books and 
trade publications. Coupled with that 
training was an inherent executive alil- 
ity and sound business judgment which 
soon became manifest. 

The agency force of the Manhattan 
Life set aside April of this year as 
President’s Month, goal being $4,000,000 
of examined business, Second place 
honors were won by the Robbins agency 
with production of more than $500,000, 
The agency made a genuine effort to 
do especially well as a demonstration 
of loyalty to Mrs. Robbins. 

Since entering the agency, Mrs. Rob- 
bins has passed the New York State 
Insurance examination and has _ person- 
ally written and paid for a fair volume 
of business. 

Has Two Sons 


Prior to embarking on her business 
career, Mrs. Robbins was wife and 
mother of the Robbins household which 
in addition to Mr. Robbins consists of 
two sons—Walter H. Robbins, 14, and 
Bruce M. Robbins, 10, who are already 
insurance minded. 

Although the responsibilities of run- 
ning a progressive general agency are 
many and the demand on time heavy, 
Mrs. Robbins manages to do her share 
in the war effort. Several evenings a 
week she is engaged in local relief work 
and in aiding the Red Cross in Mer- 
rick, Long Island, where the family lives. 

When asked about the possibilties of 
a post-war business career in insurance, 
Mrs. Robbins remarked that she knows 
it will be difficult to go back to being 
just a housewife after her experiences 
in business, but considers it a post-war 
problem to be decided later. 

Mr. Robbins’ first insurance connec- 
tion was with the Equitable Society in 
January, 1934, as a producer and later 
unit manager of the Herzberg agency. 
In April, 1935, he led all the New York 
agents of the Equitable Society during 
a campaign by securing sixty-eight ap- 
plications in thirty days. He left the 
Herzberg agency to join the Leyen- 
decker-Schnur agency of Guardian Life 
where he was also the winner of several 
production awards, one of which was in 
1938 when he led the agency in a pro- 
duction drive with fifty-seven applica- 
tions in a period of four weeks. Mr. 
Robbins became general agent for the 
Manhattan Life in January, 1939. 





Emily P. Monley 


(Continued from Page 28) 


ers. It would seem to be based on a firm 
foundation. 

There is no argument on the part of 
those enthusiasts who have helped speed 
this growth with the premise that man iS, 
and doubtless will remain, the more impor- 
tant insurance buyer of the two sexes. 
That the women’s market is well. wor'ly 
of consideration, however, they do insist. 
To the agent who derives approxima cly 
20% or more of his business from them, 
women policyholders constitute the source 
of a worthwhile portion of his income and 
are a definite asset to his prospect file. 
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SOCIAL SECUR ITY " — a ae - 
for all ACACIA FIELD MEN! 
















Thanks, President Montgomery — and through you our 
thanks to the Company for making all ACACIA FIELDMEN 
eligible for Social Security. 


In being the first life insurance company to take such action 
ACACIA has once again demonstrated the type of leader- 


ship which has become synonymous with its name. 


We of the Newark Branch are proud to be ACACIANS — 

proud that we are associated with a Company which ter 
through the years has pioneered one new plan after another 
to make the job of an ACACIA FIELDMAN the finest, the 


most secure in all the land. 





*CPL. G. C. GETCHELL A. D. IRBY 


R. J. HOLLMANN E. N. IVERSEN 
J. ARTHUR RILLO *SGT. C. J. LaMAITA 


H. STANLEY MacCLARY, Asst. Mgr. 


*“Loaned” for the duration to Uncle Sam 


“eA ee 


CLARENCE L. FRITZ aes" NEWARK, N. J. BRANCH 
SU 


744 BROAD STREET PHONE: MARKET 2-6732 






Chartered by Act of Congress in 1869— ACACIA is now celebrating its 75th Anniversary 
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at aS Lite INKS O Wwe LNSUTANCE | 
. 
? 
i 
| W hat would a cross-section view of the people of a large American city Cross Section of City, Interviewed for The | 
disclose if they were asked to tell what they thought of life insurance? The 
Gold Book decided to find out and picked Nashville, Tenn., as a represen- Gold Book, Gives Unqualified Endorsement; 
’ 
tative city. It is not‘only one of the leading cities of the country, and one of : . 
ea ae, t 2s ae fe Plant Worker Agrees With City Leaders 
the most progressive, but it is also the home of the National Life and Acci- 
dent Insurance Co., which at the end of 1943 had $725,200,000 of Industrial 
insurance and $403,025,000 of Ordinary insurance in force, and of the Life | at ae * 
and Casualty Insurance Co., which at end of last year had $299,000,000 of Daily Paper Publisher Bank Board Chairman 
Industrial and $113,400,329 of Ordinary insurance in force. ay Se 
The Gold Book asked the National Life and Accident if it would not 
see some of the city’s most prominent citizens, and, to balance the survey, a 
worker in a war industry, and ascertain their opinions of life insurance so 
they could be published in The Gold Book. Their views follow. 
teeny potent erence chert tncirrer 
: > “ 
The Mayor | Railroad President 
E. B. STAHLMAN, JR. P. D. HOUSTON 
Executive Director, Nashville Banner Chairman American National Bank, 
Nashville 
By E. B. StaHiMan, JR. 
Ordinarily, when one thinks of life in- By P. D. Houston 
surance, he attempts to look at it through 
the eyes of a policyholder and of the Life insurance is of first importance to 
benefits that will accrue to his benefi- the stability and progress of the entire 
ciary. In order to appreciate the real nation. 
significance of life insurance and life in- Nashville is proud of its life insurance 
(Continued on Page 113) position and the companies domiciled 
ania ate rey Sarten aoe FITZGERALD HALL 
MAYOR IOMAS CUMMIN: President, Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis 
By Mayor CuMMINS 
lt has been my observation, both in By FitzGERALD HAL 
public and private life, that the man who id : vee 
owns an adequate amount of life insur- My Lepr enyne of the value of _ oS 
ance never leaves a shrinking or involved SUtance can rest be evidenced by the 
estate when he dies. The life insurance '4¢t that from the time I began to earn 
which he pwns is olwave Worthaehet a own living to the present moment I 
is supposed to be worth. Consequently, have carried all of the life insurance I 
| am a strong believer in life insurance. COUld afford. ) | 
In Nashville. we regard the business It has been my personal observation 
of life insurance as one of the real assets that most of those who do not want the 
of our city’s industry and in our plan Government to nurse them and protect 
: . lees = . ave invoke > soneratase pe ¢ j 
for its future. Two important companies them have invoked the invaluable aid of 
are. domicied hece. The National ike. & life insurance companies to enable them 
\ccident Insurance Co., now one of the =. OTE? themselves, | : i 
largest and best known companies in the The life insurance industry, in gen- ; 
business, with one of the biggest payrolls | ¢ral, has as much as anything else in this | 
in the city, and the Life & Casualty In- country made it possible for the self- 
surance Co., also with an impressive rec- respecting, thrifty individual to provide | 
ord of progress, have put Nashville in a against the vicissitudes of life. I think | 
very notable position in the life insur- the development of the insurance busi- } 
ance picture of the nation. Of that posi- mess in this country has been wonderful } 
tion, Nashville is appropriately very trom the standpoint of all concerned and 
proud. : I sincerely trust that the recent change j 
| congratulate the life insurance com- See the he Nag oes at the United i 
panies of America upon the contribution States holding will not destroy or im- j 
they have made to the building of a Pair, these great institutions of public { 
strong nation, and in providing its people service. ’ ; i 
with the means for creating financial se- Here at Nashville, where | live, are the 
curity, and in their outstanding contri- headquarters of two companies. Both j 
bution to the financing of the war effort, have been successful. Their officers and , : 
them continued success employes are fine citizens. Their payrolls Home Office of National Life & Accident. The original unit was occupied in 1924 





and | wish for 
in their service to humanity in the future. (Continued on Page 56) and three additions have been made since, including 11-story wing, completed in 1942 
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ROLLING ON 
TO VICTORY... 


Without exception, our armies in the 


field are rolling on to glorious Victory... 





the kind of Victory that must inevitably 
reward the cause of the Right. 


And, on the morning of Peace, America 
will give thanks to Him who doeth all 
things...and then look forward to an era 
of progress, of peace and of prosperity 
...in which the business of life insurance 


will play a vital part. 


The NATIONAL LIFE_AND 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. Ic 


NATIONAL 
*x C. A. CRAIG, Chairman of the Board \WMIgarareiC. R. CLEMENTS, President * r 


ACCIDENT 
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MPAN NATIO De. 


SMIELOD 
. = TENNESSEE 


HOME OFFICE 


NASHVILLE 
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here have had much to do with mak- 
ing Nashville an outstanding investment 
community. In addition to providing 
capital funds for industry and financing 
mortgage loans on residential and busi- 
ness property, our companies employ a 
vreat number of men and women who 
add very much to the business of our 
city 

Life insurance companies also stimu- 
late saving with regularity, which 
quality is not as pronounced among our 
people as it should be. 

[ am a strong believer in life insurance 
and consider it fundamental and as sci- 
entific as any business. 


Public Relations Director 


ZEIGLER 
Nashville Chamber of Commerce 


FRANK W. 


By Frank W. ZEIGLER 

Life insurance is the means by which 
an individual provides his own “social se- 
curity” for himself and his family. 

I look upon it as an estate which is 
created the moment the policy is issued 
and which is maintained by systematic 
investment. It is an estate which brings 
to the individual and the members of his 
family confidence in the future and con- 
tentment in the present because of the 
certain knowledge that essential obliga- 
tions will be carried out in the event of 
unexpected or premature incapacity oF 
death. 

Life insurance in America is more than 
a business. It is a way of life. Life in- 
surance means leisure at the end of a 
busy life; education for children; ability 
to take advantage of business opportu- 
nities; security from the dread of de- 
pendency. 

The life insurance companies have 
earned and inspired a public confidence 
and faith akin to that which we place in 
our religion by their action, through the 
years, in maintaining real values behind 
their policies. There have been no glow- 
ing promises prompted by political ex- 
pediency. Consequently, this great pri- 
vate enterprise—known as the life insur- 
ance business—has come to be one of 
the important stabilizing influences in 
American life. 

7 
Fitzgerald Hall 
(Continued from Page 54) 
are substantial. Their influence is highly 
beneficial to the entire community. 

There are, of course, other companies 
represented by local agencies, all of them 
helping the average American to help 
himself rather than look to the Govern-- 
ment for security. I am firmly con- 
vinced that security which the individual 
does not earn for himself is worth noth- 
ing to him or to society and to expect 
the Government to provide security is a 
silly, as well as a hopeless thing, to do. 











Southern Lumberman 


Editor bd 








STANLEY F. 


HORN 
Editor, Southern Lumberman 


By Stan.tey F. Horn 


Everybody recognizes the value and 
importance of life insurance from the 
standpoint of the policyholder, but I 
sometimes wonder whether the people 
who live in the home towns of the life 
insurance companies recognize the bene- 
fits which accrue to the city and the com- 
munity. 

Specifically I am thinking about the 
benefits that have accrued to Nashville 
and to Tennessee since the development 


of the National Life & Accident from its 
modest beginning to its present position 
as one of the very leading top-bracket 
life insurance companies of the whole 
country. Its tremendous premium income 
has been handled through the banks of 
Nashville, and the funds at the command 
of the company have provided the essen- 
tial life-blood of investment capital for 
industry in this section. The company 
has provided employment for literally 
thousands of people, and has contributed 
very greatly to the purchasing power of 
the community. Probably most impor- 
tant of all, it has developed an official 
management personnel which has been 
of inestimable benefit in contributing to 
the carrying on of those civic activities 
whose success’ demands the kind of pub- 
lic-spirited leadership that can be pro- 
vided by men of the calibre of those at 
the head of the National Life. 

The National Life & Accident Insur- 
ance Co. has helped make Nashville what 
it is today. Its officials have always 
been found active in every activity look- 
ing to the improvement of conditions in 
the community. The presence of the 
company’s headquarters here has made 
Nashville a better place to live in. 





A War Worker 











By Marvin ADAMS 


I am 25 years old, have been married 
three years, have a child, a son, and have 
been employed by Consolidated Vultee’s 
Nashville division for three years. 

I’m a firm believer in insurance—not 
only life insurance but job and hospitali- 
zation insurance as well. I want my fam- 
ily taken care of in case I should die or 
take sick and have to leave my work. 
I’m not a rich man by any means and 
the only way I can be sure the wife and 
kid will be cared for after I’m gone is to 
maintain adequate insurance coverage. 
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LIFE AND CASUALTY 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF TENNESSEE 


ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAL 
$438,000,000.00 IN FORCE# 


A. M. BURTON, President 


Nashville, Tenn. 





















MARVIN ADAMS 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 





George L. Harrison 
(Continued from Page 11) 


the sacrifices necessary to maintain the 
economic independence and security of 
themselves and their families. 

The adherence to conservative act- 
uarial principles and high standards, and 
the continuing exercise of firm judgment, 
have been an outstanding contribution 
to the development of life insurance. 
The soundness of these basic principles 
has made possible its great growth in 
this country. In isolated instances where 
they have been departed from for any 
length of time inevitable difficulties have 
been encountered, 


Strong, Well-Motivated Agency 
Organizations 

Even with all these more fundamental 
considerations there could have been no 
such growth of life insurance were it not 
for the development of strong and well- 
motivated agency organizations. The ex- 
perience of more than one hundred years 
has amply demonstrated the need for the 
service rendered by conscientious and 
well-trained agents in awakening people 
to the necessity of life insurance and 
in counseling them how best to make 
use of it in their life plans. If anyone 
deserves tribute at a life insurance cen- 
tennial it is the agent of yesterday and 
today. 

The managements of life insurance 
companies generally have proved worthy 
of public confidence. The standards and 
goals of management have been high and 
exacting. This is to be expected be- 
cause the directors and the officers of 
life insurance companies hold a sacred 
trusteeship, one closely related to the 
social, economic and financial life of the 
nation which very directly affects th« 
lives and aspirations of policyholders 
everywhere. 

Perhaps because of its very size and 
rapid growth we tend to emphasize in 
the public mind the extraordinary de- 
velpoment of the business which we 
serve. But clearly, on the threshold of 
a second century, we must not fail also 
to inform the public of the essential par! 
life insurance plays in the economic anid 
social life of the nation. Statistics alone 
cannot measure the more important and 
intangible values for which life insur- 
ance has been responsible. But experi- 
ence does demonstrate that it has bee 
one of the greatest stabilizing influences 
not only for individuals but also for the 
nation as a whole. 

With the other life insurance com- 
panies, we at the New York Life loo! 
forward to. the great opportunities for 
service to the public in. the century 
ahead, 
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on a lump sum left with the company, 
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Highlights in Taxation of 


Optional Settlements 


With the ever increasing popularity of 
income settlements (now reaching 50% 
of death proceeds), insurance men and 
women have very naturally followed with 
lively concern the tortuous course of tax- 
ation on income settlements. Ten years 
avo the Treasury hurled a 
into the tax zone of income settlements— 
until then enjoying the undisturbed shel- 
ter of total income-tax exemption. The 
Treasury then proclaimed its intention to 
levy an income tax on the “interest” ele- 
of installments payable after the 
insured’s death—whether the settlement 
was elected by the insured or the bene- 


ficiary. Today one sector of the embat- 
tled zone has been pacified while the 
other stands on the threshold of liberation. 

To understand this turbulent subject, on 
which the Treasury’s theories have 
clashed with judicial decisions, one must 
start with the statutory provisions—the 
prime authority. 


robot bomb 


ment 


Statutory Provisions 


The Federal income tax statute (Sec- 
tion 22(b) (1) of the Internal Revenue 
Code) provides for the exemption of— 

“Amounts received under a life in- 
surance contract, paid by reason of 
the death of the insured, whether in 
a single sum or otherwise (but if 
such amounts are held by the insurer 
under an agreement to pay interest 
thereon, the interest payments shall 
be included in gross income).” 

This statutory language has been con- 
tinuously in force since the 1934 Revenue 
Act. The 1932, 1928 and 1926 Revenue 
Acts contained the identical language ex- 
cept that “in installments’ was used in- 
stead of “or otherwise.” The 1924 Revenue 
Act and prior acts exempted: 

“The proceeds of life insurance 
policies paid upon the death of the ° 
insured.” 

The significance of these changes will 
be clarified at a later stage. 


Treasury's Position 


The Treasury concentrated its fire on 
the existing statutory language reading 
“Amounts ... paid by reason of the death 
of the insured... .” It argued that only 
the commuted value payable at the time 
of the insured’s death constituted the 
amount “paid by reason of the death of 
the insured.” It contended that payments 
in excess of the commuted value consti- 
tuted additional earnings accruing by rea- 
son of the running of time—in the nature 
{ earnings on an investment. The Treas- 
ry reasoned that Congress intended to 
exempt only the principal sum_ payable 

the time of the insured’s death, 
varalleling the commuted value which is 
reportable for estate tax purposes. 

The Treasury relied heavily on a deci- 
ion of the U. S. Board of Tax Appeals 
n the Kinnear case (20 B. T. A. 718, 
iecided in 1930) which held that a bene- 
iclary was taxable on earnings from a 
policy “where the amount payable . . . has 
veen placed in trust by the insured under 
in agreement that the earnings thereon 
shall be paid to the beneficiary” (that 


case, however, was authority only for the 


taxation of naked interest and dividends 


By JosepH H. Crown 
Tax Attorney, Guardian Life 


and did not involve an installment settle- 
ment exhausting the principal). 

Hence, in promulgating Regulations 86 
in 1934, the Treasury for the first time 
ruled that only the commuted value pay- 
able at death was exempt; that an income 
tax was due on the increment (interest 
element) in excess of the face amount 
payable at death whether the settlement 
was elected by the insured or the bene- 
ficiary. 

Legislative History 

Whatever ambiguity might exist in the 
language employed in the statute, it should 
have been dispelled by the explanatory 
reports issued by the Congressional com- 
mittees responsible for the legislation. 
Thus, the report dealing with the insur- 
ance-exemption provision in the 1926 
Revenue Act declared that the change 
was intended “to prevent any interpreta- 
tion which would deny the exemption in 
the case of installment payments.” 

And the phrase “or otherwise’ in’ the 
1934 Act replacing “or in installments” in 
the 1932 Act was intended, according to 
the official reports, to make it clear “that 
the proceeds of a life insurance policy 
payable by reason of the death of the 


insured in the form of an annuity are not 
includable in gross income.” 

In the inevitable conflict between 
Treasury and taxpayer, the issue came 
before the Courts. In a host of decisions, 
notably in the cases of Winslow (113 Fed. 
(2d) 418), Bartlett (113 Fed. (2d) 766), 
Buck (120 Fed. (2d) 775), the Courts 
laid down the rule that Section 22(b) 
(1) of the Code exempts from taxation 
installments received by a beneficiary pur- 
suant to an election made by the insured. 
The Courts leaned very heavily on the 
legislative history of the insurance-exemp- 
tion provision in reaching their conclusion 
and refused to adopt the narrow con- 
struction urged by the Treasury. 


T. D. 5231 


In the face of such overwhelming ju- 
dicial opinion, the Treasury acceded to 
these decisions. It yielded as to insureds’ 
elections but pressed its position as to 
beneficiaries’ elections. T. D. 5231, promul- 
gated February 22, 1943, amended exist- 
ing and prior Regulations so as to pro- 
vide that where death proceeds are paid 
in installments, pursuant to an _ option 
selected by the insured, the entire amount 





ODAY many of your 

clients are attracted by the 
investment feature of life insur- 
ance... But... 

Because of tomorrow’s uncer- 
tain conditions, they would like 
a hedge against future develop- 
ments which may either increase 
their need for protection or de- 
crease their ability to pay pre- 
miums. 

Continental American 


MAX J. HANCEL, 
General Agent 


invest- 








CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
60 John Street, New York City 7 


Home Office: Wilmington, Delaware 


ment policies, in addition to all 
the usual attractive features, con- 
tain a unique privilege in the 
CHANGE-OF-PLAN option. 

This option permits a change at 
any future date — regardless of 
health or insurability — whereby 
the same protection may be con- 
tinued at a rate even lower than 
the original age rate. This per- 
mits an increase in total insurance 
(if then insurable) without an in- 
crease in premium outlay. 


MURRAY APRIL, 
Assoc. General Agent 


WHitehall 3-1916-7-8-9 












CROWN 


JOSEPH H. 


of installment payments is exempt from 
income tax. Where, However, the settle- 
ment is selected by the beneficiary, the 
amount exempt under T. D. 5231 is lim- 
ited to the amount that would have been 
paid in a lump sum at the insured’s death, 
while the “interest” element of the in- 
stallment is deemed taxable income. T. D. 
5231 is now embodied in existing Regu- 
lations (Section 29.22(b) (1)—1 of Reg- 
ulations 111). 

Thus was resolved one area of conflict 
—the status of settlements elected by the 
insured. The battle continued on the sec- 
ond  front—settlements elected by the 
beneficiary. 

The Pierce Case 

The Treasury has argued that the ben- 
eficiary, by electing the optional settle- 
ment, enters into a new contract with the 
insurance company in the nature of a 
loan or investment and in return receives 
interest or compensation for the use of 
the funds and, hence, taxable as income. 

This theory has likewise been rejected 
by the U. S. Tax Court in the heralded 
Pierce case (2 T. C. 832), decided Octo- 
ber 4, 1943. The Tax Court reasoned that 
the beneficiary’s right to receive the pro- 
ceeds in installments was a_ valuable 
property right stemming directly from 
the policy—not from the instrument  in- 
dicating the election of the settlement 
option. This instrument merely advised 
the insurance company of the beneficiary’s 


choice between existing rights—(1) a 
lump-sum settlement or (2) an_ install- 
ment settlement. Hence, the Court de- 


clared, the installments received by the 
beneficiary were made by reason of the 
provisions of the policy which matured 
at the insured’s death. Accordingly, it held 
that the installments were paid by reason 
of the death of the insured and therefore 
exempt under Section 22(b) (1). 

Congress, it argued, intended to exempt 
installment-settlement payments no_ less 
than lump-sum' payments, carving no dis- 
tinction between an insured’s election and 
a beneficiary’s election. Congress cloaked 
death proceeds—lump sum or installments 

-with a tax-exempt mantle. 

The Tax Court ruled, however, that the 
excess-interest dividend was not paid by 
reason of the insured’s death and _ there- 
fore was not exempted from taxation. 

Although the Pierce case involved the 
beneficiary’s election of a life income 
(guaranteed period) option, the Court’s 
reasoning would appear equally applicable 
to other installment options; not, how- 
ever, to the interest option. 

The “Aetna Ruling” 

Since T. D. 5231 distinguishes between 
an insured’s election and a_beneficiary’s 
election, an interesting question arises as 
to the tax status of installments where 
a beneficiary-owner selects an installment 
option during the insured’s lifetime. In 
a letter to the Aetna Life, dated October 
8, 1943, the Deputy Commissioner held 
that the full amount of the installments 
is exempt where the beneficiary-owner 
selects an installment option during the 
insured’s lifetime. 

If the obligation to pay in installments 
automatically ripens upon death, the 


Treasury views the installments as _ tax- 
free. The test established by the Treasury 
under T. D. 5231 would, therefore, seem 
to be whether the installment 


(Continued on Page 86) 
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HARRY S. REDEKER 


The need for business insurance re- 
quires only demonstration to arouse 
interest. The technique of its sale is 
another matter--and one we can _ not 
cover in this article whose purpose 1s 
to demonstrate the simplicity of the 
subject when it is thoroughly under- 


stood, sensibly proposed, and properly 
set up. 

Embracing, as it does, key man in- 
surance, perpetuation of the business 
of a sole proprietor, the acquisition by 
the surviving partners of a deceased 
associate’s interest in the firm, and the 
purchase by shareholders in a_ close 
corporation of the stock of the one 
first to die, business insurance presents 
a strong appeal and can produce sub- 
stantial sales offering opportunities for 
the writing of other policies on the 
personal or family approach. 

Safe Courses of Procedure 

True, there are pitfalls to avoid, but 
there are also safe courses of proce- 
dure which may be followed. Some of 
these we propose to chart here with 
source references which may prove of 
value. In doing so we will show that 
it is really the least complex type of 
advanced underwriting and that when 
problems are created it is because of 
“frills” by which the fundamentals of 
an otherwise sound pattern are altered. 

“Key-man” insurance will not be dis- 
cussed because, comparatively speaking, 
is raises few problems. The contract 1s 
simply owned by the business on the 
life of the key employe and premiums 
are paid by the business, in the same 
manner as would be the case with fire 
or casualty insurance. The _ business 
seeks to indemnify itself for the losses 
that will arise with the death of the 
key man. 


THE SOLE PROPRIETORSHIP 
The son or other close relative of the 
sole proprietor who will acquire the 
business as a gift at the death of the 
owner may start out on the wrong foot 
if insurance is not available to pay off 
the business debts. He will undoubtedly 
experience difficulty in securing the 
necessary line of credit. If there is no 
such logical successor in the family, the 
business may rapidly disintegrate un- 
less there is a plan whereby key em- 
ployes may acquire the interest of the 
sole proprietor at his death. Competent 
employes will not be likely to work in- 
definitely for the widow. Rather, they 
will strike out for themselves. If the 
employes are incompetent, they will not 
keep the business operating very long. 
This type of business usually presents 
the least complexity for the agent. If 
the owner plans to will his business to 
his wife or son or other close relative, 
such owner need merely provide life 
amounts sufficient to pay 
business debts. This 
“clean-up” fund 
policy may be payable 


insurance in 
his 
simple 
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Some Suggestions on 


to his estate. Another approach, sug- 
gested in the R & R Service, is to 
provide insurance for the sole pro- 
prietor’s family in an amount equal to 
the difference between the _ present 
value of his business as a_ going 
concern and what it will be likely 
to bring when sold or liquidated by his 
executor. This solution is simply family 
protection, presented from the stand- 
point of a business problem. 

If there is no logical family successor 
who possesses experience, training and 
ability to run the business, the solution 
usually suggested is to make it possible 
for all the employes or a group of them 
to acquire the proprietor’s interest at 
his death. Such a plan guarantees trans- 
fer of the business as a going concern, 
which enables the family to avoid the 
sacrifice incident to a forced sale. Nat- 
urally, the employes are given a definite 
incentive to build up the business which 
they will one day acquire. 

The best plan is to suggest that the 
employes apply for the insurance on the 
life of the sole proprietor, with the pro- 
ceeds payable to them or preferably to 
a trustee, designed for use in full or 
part payment of the purchase price. 
The trustee as an impartial third party 
can conveniently consumate the details 
of the plan and can settle any disputes 
which might arise after the death of 
the sole proprietor. Premiums should 
be paid by the employes. If they lack 
sufficient funds, it will be to the em- 
ployer’s interest to advance the neces- 
Sary moneys to them as a loan to be 
repaid to his estate out of the pro- 
ceeds. — 

To avoid vexatious questions of es- 
tate taxation, the employer should 
neither make application for the policy 
nor should he pay the premiums 
thereon from his own funds. 

The agreement by which the plan will 
be carried out should contain the usual 
provisions of valuation, payment of ex- 
cess of the purchase price over the in- 
surance proceeds, and other provisions 
which will be discussed more fully in 
connection with partnership insurance. 

Partnership Insurance 


The problems of the partnership are 


26th 


Business 


By Harry S. Repeker 
Secretary, Fidelity Mutual 


acute. The death of a partner operates 
as a dissolution of the partnership. In 
absence of some orderly plan to per- 
petuate the business, the surviving part- 
ners must either wind it up, sell the 
assets, pay debts, and divide any re- 
maining sum with the heirs of the de- 
cedent, or the business must be reor- 
ganized, by taking the heirs in as part- 
ners, or by selling out to the heirs, or 
by purchasing their interest. 

A multiplicity of complications can 
plague the underwriter in partnership 
cases if he fails clearly to keep in mind 
the fundamental principles of purchase 
and sale. The partner who shall be the 
first to die contemplates a sale of his 
interest to the surviving partners. 
Those surviving partners desire to buy 
that interest, and to pay a purchase 
price. Any factors in the plan which 
break the thread of this simple basic 
principle are likely to raise tax ques- 
tions or other problems of law. 


: , Premium Payments 


The partners other than the insured, 
in each case, should make application 
for and own the policy on the life of 
the insured partner. Premiums should 
be payable by them from their own 
funds. The owners or preferably a 
trustee should be designated as the 
beneficiary to receive the death benefit. 
The agreement should specify the price 
which the survivors will pay for the 
decedent’s interest, or the method by 
which that price may be determined. 
The surviving partners should pay the 
purchase price to the estate of the de- 
ceased -associate. 

There are no potentially troublesome 
tax questions under such plan. It is 
only the transfer of the business in- 
terest of the decedent partner that can 
be taxed to his estate for Federal estate 
tax purposes. The value of that interest 
is definitely established. Since the in- 
sured owns no incidents of ownership 
and pays no premiums on his policy, 
there can be no contention for inclu- 
sion of the death benefit in his taxable 
estate. The death benefit under the 
policy is received by the surviving part- 
ners free of income tax. Should they 


Year 


with . 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Philadelphia 

To my Associates, Company Officers and Personnel, 
and my many friends in the field: 


My most appreciative thanks for 
your good will and cooperation 
during these happy years. 


BEN HYDE 


General Agent 


285 MADISON AVENUE 





NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Insurance 


subsequently decide to sell the business, 
they are on a proper basis for deter- 
mining taxable gain or loss. 


Some Pitfalls 


_It is the deviation from the simple 
procedure in the second preceding para- 
graph that causes most of the pitfalls. 
Existing contracts have been assigned 
by the insured to his partners. Policies 
have been taken out by the respective 
insured partners and immediately as- 
signed to the others. In either event 
the parties may run afoul of that por- 
tion of the Federal Income Tax law 
which provides that if the death benefit 
is paid to a person who acquired the 
policy under an assignment for a valua- 
ble consideration, such benefit is taxable 
as income to the payee to the extent 
that it exceeds the original considera- 
tion and future premiums paid by hit. 
This unfavorable result is not condi- 
tioned upon the payment of cash: a 
“transfer for value’ may be found sim- 
ply in the mutual assignments. 

The manner of premium payment 
may raise serious problems. It is con- 
venient and probably may reduce the 
danger of lapsation to provide for pay- 
ment by the partnership. This method, 
however, results in indirect payment by 
the partners in proportion to their in- 
terests, with the result that each part- 
ner has paid a proportionate part of 
the premiums on the policy on his life 
for which his estate should receive re- 
imbursement. And, the Federal tax 
gatherer may argue that the proceeds 
of the decedent’s policy should be 
taxed to his estate, since he was the 
indirect payor of premiums thereon. At 
the very least, a clear purchase and sale 
picture is not presented. At first 
blush, the decedent partner appears to 
be both buying and selling a portion of 
his interest. 


Payments Should Be by Partners 
Other Than Insured 


Provisions for payment by each part- 
ner of the premiums on his own policy 
are objectionable for the same reasons 
against payment by the partnership. 
Moreover, it is one step closer to the 
possibility of a Federal Estate Tax on 
the proceeds, which is today exacted 
to the extent that an insured pays pre- 
miums on policies on his life even 
though he retains no incidents of 
ownership at the time of his death. 

As previously suggested, payment 
should be made, in each case, by tlie 
partners other than the insured. This 
method, coupled with ownership of the 
policy on the life of the deceased par'- 
ner by the other partners, precludes ary 
question of taxation of the death pro- 
ceeds in the estate of the partner first 
to die. Of course, the decedent will have 
paid a part of the premiums on tle 
policy on the life of each = surviving 
partner. The business agreement shou | 
take this fact into account, either by 
a provision that the amount so e- 
pended shall be added to the purchase 
price or that there shall be paid ‘» 
the estate of decedent a sum equal ‘> 
the net premiums paid by decedent ©" 
the policies on the lives of his surviy- 
ing associates, in event of his deat) 
before the ‘accrual of cash values, an 
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Your Part In Industrial Relations 





Your part in building good industrial relations for your clients is an essential one, 
for you know the vital role played by Group Insurance in any well-rounded industrial 
relations program. 


A Prudential Group Insurance Plan—protecting employees against the six impor- 
| tant emergencies—is bound to appeal to forward-looking business management. 


r To those firms for whom you are an insurance adviser, recommend a comprehen- 
sive Group Plan. We will be glad to help you. 


‘ THE MANHATTAN ORDINARY AGENCY 
: HARRIS WOFFORD, C.L.U., Manager 


nt and Associates 


7 Assistant Managers 
C. E. Greene, B. M. Suapiro, and Cuares J. WEPPLER 


90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 7 _ ’Phone COrtLanpr 7-4363 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Home Office NEWARK, N. J. 



































THE HARRY F. GRAY AGENCY 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Hartford 


1760 Woolworth Building 
New York 7, N. Y. 


! a 


WISHES TO THANK ITS MANY FRIENDS FOR THEIR 
COURTESIES DURING THE PAST YEAR 
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on a platform of Good Will 
and Friendly Service 


CHARLES W. MERCER 


General Agent 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Raymond Commerce Building, Suite 2812 


NEWARK, N. J. 
Telephone: MArkKeET 3-5400 





PLATFORM 


—facts about The Mercer Agency and its Successful coopera- 
tion with Northern Jersey brokers. 





1. This Agency is one of the oldest in Newark witha 
record of more than fifty years of life insurance estate build- 
ing for thousands of policyholders. 


2. Our Policy Contracts are geared to meet both 
present and post-war needs. 


3. We’re equipped to give intelligent handling to pen- 
sion trust problems. Massachusetts Mutual’s latest booklet 
“The Pension Trust Plan” is available to you for perusal by 
your prospects and clients. 

1. Our 1944-45 objective is: To build wisely. and in 
keeping with the best Massachusetts Mutual traditions .. . 
an agency that will rank with the finest in the metropolitan 
New York area. 


————— 





GENERAL AGENT 























for reimbursement based on cash values 
when once they have accrued. 
Ownership of the policies should be 
either in those partners who will be 
the survivors or in a trustee. In this 
manner there will be avoided the ques- 
tion of taxation of the proceeds to the 
decedent’s estate under the retention 
of incidents of ownership test. Sec- 
ondly, the purchase and. sale thread 
will be kept intact. 
Proper Payees to Receive Proceeds at 
Death 


Many of the partnership business in- 
surance cases to be litigated in the fu- 
ture probably will focus on imperfect 
beneficiary designations. It is gener- 
ally agreed that, from every angle, the 
surviving partners, or the trustee who 
will act as a stakeholder, are the only 
proper payees to receive the proceeds 
at death. First, there can be no taxa- 
tion of the policy proceeds to the es- 
tate of the decedent. Secondly, the pro- 
ceeds, when paid by the survivors’ or 
the trustee to the executor of the de- 
cedent, is unquestionably the purchase 
price, or a payment on account of such 
price. This method moves right along 
with the basic purchase and sale prin- 
ciple. 

Some agreements provide for pay- 
ment of the policy proceeds to the part- 
nership. This procedure results in pay- 
ment to a liquidating business; does not 
guarantee application of the funds for 
the contemplated purpose; and subjects 
such proceeds to the prior claims of 
firm creditors. Since the insurance pro- 
ceeds become intermingled with the 
general firm assets, the net worth of 
the business may be increased and to 
that extent may proportionately in- 
crease the price which the survivors 
must pay. . 

The decedent’s estate can be named 
as beneficiary, but the executor or ad- 
ministrator* will then have both the in- 
surance proceeds and the partnership 
interest of the decedent under his con- 
trol. Even if the agreement effects an 
automatic transfer of the interest to 
the surviving partners, heirs or cred- 
itors seeking to attack the validity of 
the agreement might induce the. ex- 
ecutor or administrator to interpose ob- 
jections and thereby delay final settle- 
ment. 

A Dangerous Stipulation 


It is even more dangerous to stipu- 
late that the proceeds shall be paid 
directly to the widow or heirs as bene- 
ficiary of the policy. The surviving 
partners are at the mercy of the bene- 
ficiary, who, because of misunderstand- 
ing or for any other reason could delay 
transfer of the deceased’s interest by 
seeking to attack the validity of the ar- 
rangement. Moreover, there is serious 
doubt whether the widow can give a 
valid release in favor of the surviving 
partners, because the decedent’s inter- 
est, at his death, passes not to his wife 
and heirs, but to his executor or ad- 
ministrator. Accordingly, the personal 
representative, acting in behalf of 
other heirs or creditors of the estate, 
might be in a position to demand pay- 
ment of the value of the decedent’s 
interest in the partnership despite the 
prior payment of the insurance proceeds 
to the policy beneficiary. 

There is another possible objection to 
the designation of the widow or other 
heirs as beneficiary under the policy. 
The surviving partners, at some future 
time, may decide to sell the business. 
Naturally, they will wish to hold tax- 
able gain to a minimum, or to take full 
advantage of a deduction should the 
sale involve a loss. It is therefore im- 
portant that they establish their basis 
for gain or loss as the total of their 
capital contributions plus the price 
which they pay for the decedent’s in- 
terest. Following the reasoning of the 
Board of Tax Appeals in the Legallet 
case, 41 B.T.A. 294, there might well 
be a ruling that the surviving partners’ 
basis for gain or loss, as respects the 
decedent’s interest, was only the pre- 
mium paid rather than the face of the 
policy. When the proceeds are not 
paid directly to the surviving partners 








or to a trustee, the basic purchase and 
sale theory may be easily obscured. 


Principal Reason for Naming Wife as 
Beneficiary 

The principal reason for naming the 
wife as beneficiary is to make available 
the Optional Modes of Settlement, and 
thereby to relieve her of investment 
worries of the single sum which she 
will otherwise receive through the ex- 
ecutor. While several questionable de- 
vices are currently in use, there is no 
absolutely safe procedure to utilize the 
settlement options in partnership cases. 
In the case of a close corporation, legal 
title to the shares of stock may be 
transferred to a trustee, and thereby 
prevent passage of stock through the 
decendent’s estate. The policies may 
also be lodged with the trustee and, 
subject to company practices, some ar- 
rangement can be worked out to make 
the Optional Modes of Settlement avail- 
able for the benefit of the ultimate 
beneficiary. This method cannot be 
utilized in partnership cases, because 
it is not legally possible to transfer a 
partner’s interest to the trustee during 
his lifetime without terminating the 
business or making the trustee a part- 
ner. 

As has been demonstrated, the sur- 
viving partners, or a trustee, should be 
designated as beneficiary. From. the 
standpoint of the decedent, the desig- 
nation of the surviving partners may 
not be altogether satisfactory. Such 
partners are left in rather complete con- 
trol, and there is always the possibility 
that creditors of such surviving part- 
ner may attempt to reach the proceeds 
before they are applied to carry out the 
purchase and sale arrangement. All 
things considered, therefore, it is 
highly desirable that a trustee be desig- 
nated as the beneficiary. The trustee 
simply controls the policy proceeds, 
takes the necessary steps to apply such 
proceeds’ in payment of the purchase 
price, and makes arrangements with the 
surviving partners for the payment of 
any excess of the purchase price not 
covered by the insurance monies. 
Should any question arise, the trustee 
is in the position of an impartial ar- 
biter. Manifestly, a corporation is 
usually the most ‘desirable type of trus- 
tee, because of its experience, its cer- 
tainty of existence when the agree- 
ment is to be performed, and the pos- 
sible advantage of using the trust officer 
in the preliminary negotiations. 

Matter of Valuation 


The matter of valuation should not 
perplex the underwriter. The simplest 
method is to fix a definite figure in the 
agreement, which figure will be = sub- 
ject to periodic revision by mutual 
agreement by all the partners. In cases 
where an arbitrary value is unsatisfac- 
tory, some formula may be stipulated, 
such as a value based upon capitaliza- 
tion of average annual earnings, book 
value of the decedent’s interest at the 
time of his death, or a combination of 
the two. It is of first importance that 
some definite price or formula for 
arriving: at the price be established in 
the agreement. The exact method 
should be decided by the partnership's 
accountant. 

There are other problems which must 
be considered to round out the part- 
nership agreement, such as the payment 
by survivors of any amount by which 
the purchase price exceeds the insur- 
ance proceeds, anda provision for any 
uninsurable partner. When insurance is 
not procurable on one or more of the 
partners, a special sinking fund may be 
set up for the accumulation of cash to 
liquidate his interest, or the accumula- 
tion may be made in the form of the 
purchase of a deferred annuity con 
tract. 

As a final observation in the discus- 
sion of partnerships, it is probably un- 
necessary that the wives sign except in 
those few states having community 
property laws. 


CLOSE CORPORATIONS 


The close corporation, unlike the 
partnership, continues in legal existence 


(Continued on Page 72) 
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IDEALS 


v 


The character of growth in an organization is 
determined by its ideals. 


From its very beginning the Doremus-Bragg Agency 
has clung tenaciously to certain ideals: 
1. To restrict its recruiting to quality men. 


2. To train its men to render intelligent 
honorable service. 


3. To keep its growth fundamentally sound. 
In our plans for the further growth of the Doremus- 


Bragg Agency, we shall continue to adhere to these 
ideals. 


THE DOREMUS-BRAGG AGENCY 


THE GUARDIAN LirE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


James Elton Bragg, C.L.U. 
George Leyser 


Frederic S. Doremus 
Arthur L. Sullivan 


Management Staff 











Home Office Agency 
50 Union Square * 
New York 3 
STuyvesant 9-2100 





Downtown Office 
60 John Street 
New York 7 


WHitehall 4-4035 : 


GRAHAM AGENCY 





DEATH AND TAXES 


Nothing is 
More certain 
Than DEATH 
And TAXES 
Say the 

Wise guys 
LIFE INSURANCE 
Makes both 
Of them 
EASIER 

To take 


Be wise 


AETNA-IZE 


JAMES P. GRAHAM, JR. 


General Agent 
Etna Life Insurance Company 


Hartford 
19-21 South Street 


Baltimore 2, Md. 
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Complimenting Clarence Axman and The Eastern Underwriter on their 
superb contribution to the Institution of Life Insurance during their 
45 years. 


Recognizing the merits of your publication during my 41 years with the 
John Hancock Mutual Life, lam pleased to offer through your pages 
the opportunities of this progressive agency for all serious under- 
writers in the Greater Chicago Metropolitan Area. 


WILLIAM M. HOUZE GENERAL AGENCY 





Li-FE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


One North La Salle St. 
Room 2025 Chicago _ Randolph 9336 
Il. 






































THE “LIVE” LIFE INSURANCE AGENCY 








D. BOOKSTAVER AGENCY, 
ELIAS KLEIN, MANAGER 
GENERAL AGENT LIFE DEPARTMENT 
TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 
ONE HUNDRED TEN WILLIAM STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 7, N. Y. 
=ES2: = ’PHONE WORTH 2-5800 


INC. 
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nsurance Commissioners Praise Life Insurance 


(Other Commissioners’ Views on Pages 14 and 15) 


Dollars Have Been Economically Spent 
By O. P. LocxHart 


Texas Life Commissioner, and Chairman of Board, 
Texas Insurance Commissioners 


believe that the explanation for the 

confidence evidenced by the American 
people in life insurance can be found 
in the answers that the people have 
formulated for themselves, — either 
through their own experience or through 
the experience of others with whom 
they have been associated, in response 
to three questions: 

|. What was I told I would be buying 
in buying a life insurance’,policy’? 

2. What did I actually get? 

3. What did it cost mé? 


Honesty and Integrity in Sale 
Emphasized 

The first question is of importance to 
American people buying life insurance 
because of the fact that the knowledge 
and conception an average person has 
of his life insurance policy is gained, 
not from reading the policy, but from 
listening to what the agent who sells him 
the policy has to say. The honesty and 
clarity with which life insurance policies 
have been sold, therefore, are of great 
importance in building and holding the 
confidence of the American people. 

The answer people give to the second 
question is greatly influenced by the per- 
formance of the management of life 
insurance companies in faithfully ful- 
filling the obligations assumed under 
their life insurance policies and by the 
attitude of service such managements 
have assumed in adopting a public trust. 
To this may be added the effectiveness 





O. P. LOCKHART 
with which public supervision has been 
able to secure the cooperation of man- 
agement in keeping the interests of the 
American people uppermost. 
The American people, in 
the third question, have by comparison 
with certain other types of insurance 
(Continued on Page 76) 


answer to 


Constant Manifestation of Benefits 


By Frank J. VIEHMANN 
Indiana Commissioner 


| believe that the American people 
have so much confidence in life insur- 
ance because of millions of dollars paid 
annually to living policyholders and 
beneficiaries of those who have passed 
beyond is no myth. 

Every community in the U. S. has 
at one time or another had visual and 
personal manifestation of the benefits 
of life insurance. Widows enabled to 
carry on, children provided living and 
educational advantages without inter- 
ruption, business organizations  safe- 
guarded and proceeding as usual, all 

‘de possible by this program of co- 

dinated security. 

Performance begets confidence and the 
American people have many and ample 
isons for their confidence in life in- 
rance. 

_This confidence has been earned by 
life insurance companies and_ will 
ntinue on through the years, 


Newell R. Johnson 


(Continued from Page 14) 


monstrated to the sixty odd millions 

Americans owning life insurance that 
‘ey can’t_be wrong in owning life in- 
irance. They have been wise to en- 
rust more than 37 billions of dollars to 
ie watchfull care of the life insurance 
mpanies and the State Insurance De- 
partments, 

Their confidence has been confirmed 








FRANK J. VIEHMANN 





crises: the influenza 
epidemic; during the first World War; 
in the depression of the ’30’s when less 
than 142% of all life insurance in force 
in America was in any way affected al- 
though other financial institutions felt 
it by the tens of thousands, and when 
less than 14% of all the funds loaned 
to business by the Reconstruction Fi- 


in all the great 





nance Corporation went to the life in- 


surance companies. For more than a 
century life insurance has stood firm. 
And, has not Uncle Sam added his 


stamp of approval by using life insur- 


ance to ease the minds and lighten the 
burdens of the millions of men and 
women in the armed services ? 
indeed, can the average American 
confidence if not in life insurance ? 


In what, 
shave , 


Develops Self-Reliance and Thrift 
By Dr. Euceng E. Accer 


New Jersey Commissioner 


Since the days when thirteen Amer- 
ican colonies fought and bled to free 
themselves from the shackles of oppres- 
sion, confidence of Americans in their 
ability to direct their own destinies has 
ever been one of their dominant char- 
acteristics. Throughout the many decades 
since 1776 our people have braved mili- 


tary and civil strife to safeguard their 
right to control their own future. To- 


day, American blood is being shed on 
foreign shores to guarantee the right of 
others to establish for themselves a fu- 
ture unshackled by dictators or oppres- 
that they, too, can win for 
themselves this supreme gift. 

The gift of self-confidence is not a 
collective thing. It is a characteristic 
of the individual which urges him to- 
ward accomplishment, for himself, either 
alone, or in association with his fellows 
of those things which will express his 
natural desire for security and abun- 
dance, both for himself and for his de- 
pendents, without the intervening hand 
of monarch, tyrant or dictator. We are 
a self-reliant people and have confidence 
in our ability to translate our self-re- 
liance into the fulfillment of our per- 
sonal responsibilities. 

Worthy of Great Trust of People 


There is no better expression of the 
traits of self-reliance and thrift, nor 
of the spirit of responsibility that char- 
acterizes our people, than the develop- 
ment of the institution of life insurance. 


sos, So 


We have confidence in life insurance be- 





Ellery Allyn 
(Continued from Page 15) 


ments had been dissipated and washed 
away. 

The great economic service life in- 
surance renders to our country inspires 
confidence. Its billions of dollars, sound- 
ly invested in the best. of securities, 
radiate into the veins of and nurture the 
great pulsating life that is American 
industry, providing employment, raising 
the standard of living, affording oppor- 
tunity for our youth, and establishing 
in a troubled world a better place to 
which mankind may repair. 

Today, billions of its funds are di- 
rectly loaned to our government, guar- 
anteeing the perpetuation of the free- 
dom we cherish and long fought to 
establish. Confidence in country and 
confidence in life insurance have become 
synonymous. 

The agency system, the basic founda- 
tion of the present great life insurance 
industry, by its direct contacts with our 
people has perhaps more than any other 
single factor established and maintained 
public confidence. Almost every dollar 
invested is upon the advice and promp- 
ting of some agent whom the prospect 
or policyholder holds in absolute trust. 
Through the continued training of their 
representatives the companies are ever 
increasing the confidence in which these 
men are held. 

No cooperative agency for the building 
of public assurance deserves greater 
credit than the supervising departments 
of our State Governments. By their con- 
tinued vigilance, welcomed and assisted 
by the companies themselves, public ac- 
ceptance is stimulated and guaranteed. 








Kaiden-Keystone 
DR. EUGENE E. AGGER 
cause it is so definitely part and parcel 
of our whole philosophy of existence 
and because it is the instrument through 
which these fundamental traits of our 
character can best be given expression 
We guard jealously the institutions that 
(Continued on 1 Page 94) 


State supervision not only has proved 
economically sound but has further iden- 
tified itself in the best interests of pub- 
lic relations. 


After all, what is life insurance if it 
is not a sound economic principle 
founded upon public faith. It is the 


“confidence with which one man standing 
alone stands with the strength of mil- 
lions of his fellow men behind him.” 
Such an institution could not help but 
win the whole hearted approval of the 
American people. 





John Haley Photo. 
W. ELLERY ALLYN 
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Moffett Studio 

JAMES M. ROYER 
“This isn’t true in our shop” or “It 
won't work here” are the chief com- 
ments I have pencilled on the margins 
of majority of articles I have read on 
“Women in Life Insurance” during the 
past decade. Practically every article 
stresses the thought that women should 
sell professional women, school teach- 
ers—in short, other women, but it is 
my firm belief that if the women in 
life insurance are fundamentally trained 
in prospecting—the most important 
phase of lite insurance production, it 
would be almost impossible for them to 
specialize in any one field and they would 
be far better equipped to sell. In inter- 
viewing women from other agencies, “I 
find that in most instances they are 
specializing with one group or another, 
and, in doing so, they fail to give real 
prospecting the amount of time it de- 
serves and in many cases leave the 
business early, and later meet hazard- 
ous obstacles. Briefly, my point is this: 
the great advantage in life insurance 
selling is the fact that most people are 
prospects. It is our privilege to call on 
almost anyone. We are not specialty 
salesmen. We don’t have to be and, if 
fundamentally trained, we should recog- 
nize needs for additional protection on 


people from the cradle to the grave 
and in practically every American in- 
dustry imaginable. 


Since my agency is one of the lead- 
ing Penn Mutual agencies, and since 
we get a substantial volume of life busi- 
ness from our women agents—which is 
evidenced by the fact that in 1942 thev 
paid for more than 50% of the life 





Emily M. 
Roby 


Eleanor Young 


Skillin 


insurance volume in the agency—we 
may have a few ideas regarding women 
in life insurance that I am hopeful might 
help those reading this article. 
Backgrounds of Some Women Agents 
The women whose pictures appear in 
this article I classify as successful. By 
successful, | mean women who are ac- 
tive in our business, are living mod- 
erate lives and are earning their liveli- 
hood through the sale of life insurance. 
They have either obtained the objective 
they desired when they started out in 
the business or are obtaining it. Let’s 





omen Agents Pay for Over Hal‘ 


olume in My General Agency 


By James M. Royer 


General Agent, Penn Mutual Life, Chicago 


see why they entered the business, who 
they are selling, and what they think 
of the present outlook. 

First, let’s take a woman who is active 
in our business, who raised two boys 
as youngsters, sent them through Dart- 
mouth College, gave each a trip to 


succeeded had she decided to sell cer- 
tain types of policies to anv specified 
group, Our great field in Chicago in 
every successful line of business has 
been her market. 
Analysis of 39 Policies 
Suppose we briefly analyze the pro- 





Some Women In Royer Agency 


Eleanor Young Skillin regularly leads the entire Penn Mutual in number of 
new policies paid for. She has raised and educated two sons. Emily M. Roby was 
the first woman in the nation to sell a $100,000 policy and for many years her new 
business totaled nearly $2,000,000 annually. Her premiums on life of one individual 
amounted to $95,000. Betty A. Harmon was formerly associated with Charles H. 
Rockwell when the latter was director of the Life Insurance School at both Car- 
negie Tech and University of Pittsburgh. She has been with the agency thirteen 


years. 


Hazel K. Marceau entered the business nine years ago, continuing the clientele 


built up by her late husband. She is a regular user of direct mail and received 
maximum results by calling on each name personally, Lora May Hanbey has been 
with the Penn Mutual seven years. She has one of the highest averages of cash 


premiums per thousand in the agency. 


Vivian A. Gray, now a lieutenant in the WAC, is a graduate of University of 
Iowa and has been with the Royer agency eleven years. Sylvia B. Kaufmann started 
with the agency in April, 1944. She led the entire agency in paid lives and spaid 
volume during June and was selected honor agent in the agency during July. She 
has two sons. Genevieve R. Langan has been teaching school and is most enthusi- 
astic about the life insurance business. She had a perfect score on the aptitude test. 





Europe, gave them the luxuries of a 
fine home on Chicago’s North Shore, 
plus a summer home at Eagle River, 
Wisconsin; and every penny of this 
was obtained through the sale of life 
insurance. Writing a large number of 
lives, she sells her clientele on basis 
of accumulating wealth for future de- 
livery—from newsboys on the corner 
to the top flight executives of LaSalle 
Street. She likes this business because 
she feels that women have an equal 
opportunity to succeed in this profes- 
sion. Here’s a woman who has just 
about reached her objective. She has 
ability, intelligence, and, naturally, a 
deep-rooted ambition and the will to 
do or die, and as a result she made the 
grade, and incidentally chalked up re- 
markable records, This agent offers as 
her firm conclusion that we should not 
emphasize the fact that there is a 
women’s market as it is definitely a 
negative approach to selling. Women 
should sell as men do. Everyone is a 
prospect and they should operate in an 
identical manner as do successful men. 
She does not believe that the profession 
of selling life insurance has a separate 
market exclusively for women. The men 
definitely do not have a monopoly on 
the entire field and in order to achieve 
success she feels the ENTIRE FIELD 
SHOULD BE LABELED “THE WOM- 
EN’S MARKET.” 


First Woman to Sell a $100,000 Policy 
for Company 


The next woman producer I have in 
mind, I am told by my company, was 
the first woman producer to sell a 
$100,000 policy in the Penn Mutual. 
She sold many more of them and this 
month has forwarded $60,000 of busi- 
ness to my company. She has main- 
tained a high standard of living through- 
out her entire career, has taken several 
trips around the world, has sold many 
prominent Chicagoans, and during the 
past year is contacting her clientele re- 
garding the purchase of Junior Insur- 
ance on their children and grandchil- 
dren. She definitely feels that she can 
sell men better than women and that 
she has never felt that she would have 





duction of the leading woman producer 
in this agency last year. She paid for 
thirty-nine policies on people from all 
walks of life. Highest percentage of her 
volume came from Family Income insur- 
ance. In practically every instance this 
woman creates the need for a Family 
Income policy and if by chance the 





Hazel K. 


Marceau 


Vivian A. 
Gray 


husband objects then she insists upon 
meeting his wife and discussing the 
problem with them together some eve- 
ning at their home. This was done re- 
cently on a prospect living on Chicago’s 
South Side. Incidentally, it was her first 
sale to this gentleman, a doctor, and a 
good one. This agent has had a splendid 
career in life insurance, believes’ in it 
enthusiastically, and can successfully re- 
tire on the money she has accumulated 
with the Penn Mutual at any time she 
desires, and is 53 years old. It-is my 
firm conclusion that this particiilar 
agent would never specialize on “Selling 
one particular group of people, Briefly 
recalling some of her work we find a 
large salary savings case in force, many 
substantial cases on key-man insurance, 
a large amount of junior insurance, re- 
tirement income policies and again we 
stress together, the use of family in- 
come. Few women are better grounded 
than she is. She finds that the majority 
of her up-to-date business is being sold 
through a simple programming proce- 
dure. She knows that most of her pros- 
pects have a real financial objective to 








Betty A. 


Harmon 


Lora May 
Hanbey 


meet. They have this goal in mind and 
through the use of simple programming, 
which naturally includes social security, 
her biggest productive years are ahead 
of her. 

Another one of our women is about 
to close a Pension Trust case—not big 
—but definitely worthwhile. She has 
been with the Penn Mutual twelve 
years and has taken over the business 
which’ her husband had in force when 
he passed away. It has been my privilege 
to work on many of her cases and | 
can guarantee they, too, cover every 
type of prospect imaginable and _ she, 
also, insists we must be trained and 
geared to meet all situations. The ma- 
jority of her business is obtained 
through centers of influence. She makes 
a substantial number of evening calls 
and is a great believer of Family In- 
come insurance, and yet her two best 
policies sold during the past year have 
been partnership insurance. 


Moves to a Suburb 

The next woman agent I would like 
to mention deserves a great deal of 
credit. When I inducted her in the life 
insurance business seven years ago she 
could count the number of people she 
knew in Chicago on her fingers. Please 
understand, I don’t recommend women 
leaving the West Coast to enter the 
life insurance business in Chicago. Con- 
tacts are valuable and prospecting is 
vitally important. She was in a blind 
alley job and living at the Stevens 
Hotel at the time she entered this 
agency. After ninety days of training, 
she moved to Oak Park, a suburb west 
of Chicago, became identified in her 
community, and one of her first sales 
was to the president of the Oak Park 
Trust & Savings Bank. That in itsell, 
| believe, is sufficient to convince yu 
1 had faith in her ability to prospect. 
The majority of her business has been 
written on the Retirement Income basis. 
As a result, her premiums have been 
high and she has lived comfortably in 
Oak Park. It is interesting to note thet 
last month she was married to a prom'- 
nent Philadelphian who is now locate! 
in Chicago. She still plans to continue 
to work, and helped our paid business 
last month by bringing in a settleme::! 
on two substantial Retirement Income 
policies. Isn’t that an interesting case ’ 
Hasn’t a woman with this background 
an interesting story to tell about lif: 
insurance selling? She asks her pros 
pects just one question—“‘Mr. Jones, i> 
there any reason why I can’t have som 
share of your life business?” 

We have ,an officer in the WAC. Sh 
started with the Penn Mutual in 1930 
earned a good living, was single and is 
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iow a lieutenant. I look forward to the 
lay when she returns because I have 
a definite suspicion she might be help- 
ful in the discussion of time control 
with her other women associates, and 
incidentally perhaps some of the men 
as well. In analyzing her business | 
find her prospecting methods are sim- 
ilar to those active on the firing line 


today. 
Aptitude Tests 

Two of our women agents who were 
contracted this year are coming along 
fine, They both rated extremely high 
on the aptitude test. Both have fine con- 
tacts, are enthusiastic about our busi- 
ness, have learned the fundamentals ex- 
tremely fast. I believe these two women 
will be successful and will play an im- 
portant part in the production of this 
agency, as well as attracting other 
women to the company during the next 
ten years. Women who contemplate en- 
tering our business have a great ad- 
vantage today through the use of the 
aptitude test. Don’t discount the use of 
this aid in your interviews with your 
centers of influence and be sure and 
lower the final rating one point on 
Part I as the Bureau suggests. These 
women are capable of taking a few 
hard knocks as well as men. They must 
be good prospectors and I stress this 
phase of our business almost daily. Any 
general agent or manager should be a 
superb prospector and at the same time 
be able to teach prospecting. If not, I 
doubt very much whether he has a 
chance of succeeding, These women 
were all trained just as we train our 
men. They can sell anybody a man can, 
and with easier resistance. They are 
most cooperative and in many of the 
above cases entered our business due 
to the lack of life insurance their hus- 
bands failed to purchase. 

They all realize that income comes 
from one of three sources; men at work, 
dollars at work, or charity. I have yet 
to meet the woman who would depend 
on the latter even if in fair health. As 
a result, many of these women had to 
secure a job and assume the dual re- 
sponsibility of mother and breadwinner. 
The best business in America for 
women in a Situation of this character 
(and unfortunately there are thousands 
of them) is the life insurance business, 
and the best person to lay the facts 
before the wife of a prospect is a per- 
son who knows what it means to face 
the situation without monthly income. 
My personal life insurance has been 
purchased in small amounts over a 
period of twenty years. I am now 38, 
and every contract I purchased with the 
exception of my first two policies, Mrs. 
Royer and I decided how much it should 
be at this time. 

Agency Has 14,000 Policyholders 

My agency has more than 14,000 
policyholders, representing more than 
$62,000,000 of life insurance in force to- 
day. It has been my privilege to talk 
with hundreds of these policyholders 
about their life insurance and it is my 
belief that over 90% of the married 
men on our books consult their wives 
regarding the new policy they are about 
to purchase. 

In hundreds of these cases, this new 
policy meant a curtailment of tue wife’s 
household expenses. Perhaps she did 
not feel that it was necessary to pur- 
chase more at this time. It was a very 
important decision for her. I have sat 
In on many of these interviews as an 
agent, selling on a full-time basis, as a 
supervisor and as a general agent with 


both men and women agents, and I know 
the women who were in the same situ- 
ation at one time or another have a 
keener knowledge of the problem. They 
have a distinct advantage in dealing 
with these situations and are most 
forceful in closing this type of business. 

We've lost many sales here in our 
“shop.” Sometimes it is difficult to lay 
cur hand on the real objection but in 
analyzing and thinking back a moment, 
by review, we often find that the 
stumbling block was the wife. Very 
often we believe the husband is sold 
well enough and has sufficient ammuni- 
tion to close his wife on the new con- 
tract about to be purchased, but it won’t 
prove sufficient. If the husband dies, 
very frequently the mother will have to 
work and the biggest question she must 
answer is this, “We've missed you to- 
day, Mother. When are you ever going 
to stay home and play with us?” I rec- 
ommend making the husband answer 
that question. Our men and women do, 
and | further suggest if that doesn’t 
prove sufficient, to have the mother 
answer it in your presence. That’s the 
kind of life insurance we like to sell 
here and one of the best persons in the 
world to ask that question and answer 
it as well, is a woman who under- 
stands it. 





Book of Proverbs 


(Continued from Page 44) 


Proverbs dwell on building the integrity 
of home and family. 

From the confusions of the centuries 
which have passed since Solomon’s day 
on earth, he emerges a creature of con- 
tradictions. He was king to his people 
but servant to his God. He was the 
wisest of men but he exalted the wisdom 
of the lowly ant. He was prodigal in 
his living (“Solomon in all his glory”) 
but he glorified prudence and thrift. He 
was a loving son but a stern father. He 
inveighed against “brawling women ” but, 
says the Book of Nehemiah, “even him 
did outlandish women cause to sin.’ 
He had a wise and understanding heart 
but he ordered a henchman to slay his 
own brother. He could turn a living 
truth into a simple maxim in the Prov- 
erbs or soar to the heights of exaltation 
in the Song. 

We cannot blueprint the man except 
as to his wisdom but we can profit by 
the philosophies of the Proverbs that 
have come down through the ages. They 
live today because their truths are eter- 
nal. 





Sayings of Proverbs 
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so shall thy poverty 
and thy 


the hands to sleep: 
come as one that travelleth, 
want as an armed man. 
eReprove not a scorner lest he hate 
thee: rebuke a wise man and he will 
love thee. Give instruction to a wise 
man and he will be yet wiser: teach 
just man and he will increase in learn- 
ing. . A wise son maketh a glad 
father: ‘but a foolish > is the heaviness 
of his mother. . , . He becometh poor 
that dealeth with a slack hand: but the 
hand of the diligent maketh rich. He 
that gathereth in summer is a wise son: 
but he that sleepeth in the harvest is a 
son that causeth shame. 

As: vinegar to the teeth and as smoke to 
the eves, so is the sluggard to them that 
send him. A false balance is an 
abomination unto the Lord: but a just 
weight is his delight. A talebearer 
revealeth secrets: but he that is of a 
faithful spirit concealeth the matter, .. . 
Where no counsel is, the people fall: but 
in the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety. . . . He that is surety for 
stranger shall smart for it: and he that 
hateth suretyship is sure. . . . He that 
tilleth his land shall be satisfied with 
bread. 

The soul of the sluggard desireth, and 
hath nothing: but the soul of the dili- 
gent shall be made fat. Hope de- 


. 








High Praise of Insurance from Massachusetts 








Insurance Will Help In 


Post-War Adjustment 





Roland Reid 
SALTONSTALL 


GOVERNOR S$ 


By Leverett Saltonstall 
Massachusetts Governor 


When peace comes, the desire upper- 
most with all our people will be to get 
steady work, to own their own homes, to 
bring up healthy Children, to educate 
them and help them get ahead in life. 
In our efforts to solve this problem, 
leaders in the insurance world can be of 
enormous assistance. They have a great 
stake in seeing that it is solved. 

In their communities they have the 
confidence of the business leaders, large 
and small. People turn to them for ad- 
vice and counsel. ; 

This post-war problem is closely re- 
lated to the whole purpose of insurance 
—the preservation of the American home. 
There is really no measuring the aid and 
comfort afforded to widows, orphans and 
other dependents. Such economic life 
blood will be more needed in the very 
near future than ever before. In these 
uncertain days there are few institutions 
in which our people have more confidence 
than in life insurance. 





ferred maketh the heart sick: but when 
the desire cometh it is a tree of life. 
A yood man leaveth an inheritance to 
his children’s children: and the wealth 
of the sinner is laid up for the just. 
Where no oxen are, the crib is clean: 
but much increase is by the strength of 


the ox. The prudent man looketh 
well to his going... . In all labour there 
is profit... . He also that is slothful in 


his work is brother to him that is a 
great waster. 

A man that hath friends must show 
himself friendly: and there is a friend 
that sticketh closer than a brother. 
Slothfulness casteth into a deep sleep 
and an idle soul shall suffer hunger, .. . 
The sluggard will not plow by reason 
of the cold: therefore shall he beg in 
harvest and have nothing... . , An inheri- 
tance may be gotten hastily at the be- 
ginning: but the end thereof shall not 
be blessed. ... The just man walketh in 
his integrity: his children are blessed 
after him. ... The thoughts of the dili- 
gent tend only to plenteousness: but of 
every one that is hasty only to want. 

The desire of the slothful killeth him, 
for his hands refuse to labour. . .. A 
good name is rather to be chosen than 
great riches, and loving favor rather 
than silver and gold.... Be not thou one 
of them that strike hands, or of them 
that are sureties for debts. 

Seest thou a man diligent in his busi 
ness: he shall stand before kings: he 


Splendid Administration; 
Intelligent Regulation 





LT. GOV. CAHILL 
By Horace T. Cahill 


Massachusetts Lieut. Governor 


The American public has confidence in 
life insurance because the high character 
of the executives of the insurance com- 
panies, and the intelligent state regula 
tion of the industry, merit confidence. 
The public knows that through life insur- 
ance they cain discharge their obligations 
to their dependents better than in any 
other way. They may hope to save up 
enough money to do this, they may hope 
to build up their estates through invest- 
ments, but with life insurance whatever 
goal they set is not merely a hope—it is 
a certainty. 

A man may not live long enough to 
complete his sayings program, but in the 
case of insurance that does not matter 
The objective is reached in any event 

Every man has friends or relatives 
who were protected against want by life 
insurance. We all have seen widows in 
comfortable circumstances, and children 
well educated, out of the proceeds of life 
insurance policies. 

And men old enough to have been 
through the depression years know that 
when cash had to be obtained policy 
loans were a sure and dignified source of 
cash for their temporary needs. 

So many persons have seen life insur- 
ance do for families what the head of the 
family would have done had he been 
spared, that the American public has 
complete confidence in 1 life insurance. 





shall not stand before mean men 

Buy the truth and sell it not: also wis- 

dom and instruction and understanding 
Through wisdom is a house builded 

and by understanding it is established 

. If thou faint in the day of adversity, 
thy strength is small. 

He that hath no rule over his own 
spirit is like a city that is broken down, 
and without walls. . . . Where no 
wood is, there the fire goeth out. i? 
Whoso diggeth a pit shall fall therein: 
and he that rolleth a stone, it will return 
wpon him. 

Iron sharpeneth iron Be thou dili- 
gent to know the state of thv flock and 
look well to-thy herds... . The wicked 
flee when no man pursueth, but the 
righteous are bold as a lion. Where 
there is no vision the people perish: but 
he that keepth the law, happy is he. ... 
Two things I have required of thee: 
deny me not them before I die: remove 
from me vanity and lies: give me 
neither poverty nor great riches 
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The Johnston & Collins Co. 


General Agents, Life Department 


The Travelers Insurance Company 
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LIFE INSURANCE RENEWALS 


Purchased on Liberal basis 


Agents Trading Corporation 
271 Madison Ave., New York 


MUrray Hill 5-0313 5 P.M. to 8 P.M. MAnsfield 6-6305 




































FRANK V. GILBERT AGENCY 


MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
New York 


(89-31 161st St.) 
Phone: JAmaica 6-7567 


JAMAICA, 2 LONG ISLAND 


Jamaica Chamber of Commerce Building 


MANHATTAN LIFE'S 


only 


olong Dbad Agency 


Serving an Ever-Increasing Clientele for more than Eight Years 
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VAN ALST AGENCY 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Pittsfield, Mass. 





60 E. 42nd Street, New York 17 
Lincoln Bldg. 
MUrray Hill 2-8302 

















Elias S. Neushul, Chicago, Once 
With Kerensky Government, Russia 


By LorrAINE SINTON 
Chicago 


Eli Neushul of the Hughes agency, 
Massachusetts Mutual, Chicago, was an 
official of the Kerensky Government in 
Russia which took over following the 
downfall of the Romanoffs. Born in Rus- 
sia, he is a graduate of the University of 
St. Petersburg, majored in political sci- 
ence and history, spent two semesters at 
the Sorbonne. He speaks fluent French, 
German, Russian and English. He has 
talked with Lenin, Soviet’s hero, on sev- 
eral occasions. 

With the Kerensky provisional govern- 
ment he was attached to the political 
ministry, which operates similarly to the 
Office of War Information in this country. 
One job was to tell the people what the 
new government stood for; to teach the 
people of Russia and the soldiers, particu- 
larly, why it was necessary to go to war 
with Germany after the Bolshevik Revo- 
lution. He was a member of one of the 
first groups to be organized in St. Peters- 
burg to fight the Bolsheviks even before 
the so-called “White Army” was formed. 

With the fall of Kerensky’s regime 
Neushul and his American born (Muske- 
gon, Mich.) wife, whom he met while on 
a visit to the United States in 1916 when 
he was here on government business, were 
forced to flee Russia and they reached 
Chicago a few years ago by way of Si- 
beria, Japan and San Francisco. When 
Kerensky was in Chicago Neushul’s gen- 
eral agent, E. W. Hughes, entertained 
both at dinner and on that occasion Ke- 
rensky praised Neushul’s assistance in the 
former days. 

Regarding the Russian Revolution, Eli 
Neushul said, “Whether I think the Rus- 
sian Revolution was justified, I’d. rather 
not say, but the Revolution is only twenty- 
five years old, and every revolution goes 
extremely left. The Russians are reced- 
ing now more and more to the right. 
After all, what is twenty-five years in 


the life of a nation?” 


Becomes Chicago Insurance Agent 


Neushul, who has a fondness for music, 
art and literature, entered the life insur- 
ance business in Chicago in 1923, In his 
first year, he paid for $380,000, exclusively 
obtained through cold canvass. His clien- 
tele began with, and has continued to be, 
lawyers, doctors, professional men to 
whom he talks about diversification of in- 
vestment and the hidden values in life in- 
surance. About 40% of his clients are 
lawyers. 

In June, 1940, he came to the Massachu- 
setts Mutual where he has appeared regu- 
larly on the list of first 100 leaders. 
In late 1943, he paid for $500,000 in busi- 
ness insurance cases. , 

He has sources for getting information 
about substantial people and it is of no 
importance to him when he calls for an 
appointment whether he personally knows 
the prospect, if he has decided that he is 
a prospect. He is fort‘ficd by his infor- 
mation and his knowleage of the need. 
In his ‘phone call, he says, in effect, 
“T know you are a busy person. I wouldn’t 
be calling on you unless I had an idea of 
value. I want only a few minutes to pre- 
sent it. It will be the last time I will 
attempt to see you, wiless you want me 
and invite me back again.” And he means 
that. 

“Every idea is primarily family protec- 
tion,” he says. “Why are men interested 
in taxes or business insurance? Only be- 
cause indirectly family desires and ob- 
jectives are advanced.” He, therefore, al- 
ways talks income to family even on a so- 
called business case. 

The principal member of his household 


ES. ONBUSHUL 


now is his ten-month-old grandson, whose 
father is a Navy Lieutenant on active 
duty in the Pacific. He proudly told us 
that though not an American by birth, he 
is an ancestor now of two generations of 
Americans, his daughter, who was born 
immediately after he and his wife landed 
in this country, and the grandson. 


Talks on Russia 


He believes that Russians feel more at 
home with Americans than with any other 
people. He found the confidence of Amer- 
icans and their willingness to be friendly 
extremely -pleasing and at first surprising. 
For example, he was astonished when 
strangers were willing to give him pre- 
payment checks in the first interview. 

For a number of years he has spoken 
without pay in Chicago before various 
local groups on the subject of Russia. He 
wants those in his adopted country to learn 
all about our ally. 


D. Gordon Hunter 


(Continued from Page 17) 





countants, women, children and Army 
officer personnel. 

Production in large volume is today 
less dependent on concentration in spe- 
cial markets, than on working the gen- 
eral market energetically and continu- 
ously. There is no shortage of buyers. 
The only shortage is one of time—the 
salesman’s time and the prospect’s time. 

As a matter of what may lie ahead, 
now seems an opportune time for sales- 
men to widen the range of their con- 
tracts. Later, if adjustments must be 
made, and if it is necessary to follow a 
rotation of markets, they will then have 
established helpful contacts in a variety 
of business, professional and_ social 
groups. 





Tools at Their Fingertips 


People who get results, people who 
grow, are people who each day make 
the most effective use of the minutes, 
the opportunities, and the tools that lie 
within reach of their fingertips. 

As a life underwriter, you are sur- 
rounded with.opportunities. Time—and 
people with objectives—are your stock 
in trade.—Guardian Life “Service.” 
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THE SERVICE OF THEIR COUNTRY 


The Home Office Agency of the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company is justifiably proud 
of its representation in the Armed Forces of the United States. Twenty-nine men from the Man- 
agerial Staff and the sales force, and nine members of our Agency personnel, are scattered all over 
the world, doing their part to bring this war to an early conclusion. Two have made the supreme 


sacri fice— 


Mayor SAMUEL P. NAFTZINGER 
Paut B. B rR, C.PH.M 
rrently Act Corp. Herman Gorodesky Sgt. Edward K. Ritter 

rp. Harry t./Sgt. J ss Corp. James C. Ross 

. (j-g.) Geo FC Ri Lt. Richard D. Scattergood 
t. Willard B FC George H. Hill, IT Lt. Frederick C. Sch 
t. John J. B t. Com ies, J T/Sgt. William E. $ 
apt. Herbert t. H. E Robert W. Steinhilb 
t. Herbert W t. (j.g.) W Capt. John tokes 

t Arthur ees oo) Ie mame D. Met . «= /Sgt. Joseph A . Swanick 
8.) by apt. Joseph L. Minter Lt. Richard K. Tracy 
Misjer Iasase C. Gentle dward / e West 
Lt. Joseph Geoghegan ajor P F. Whe 
Lt. Taylor B. Glading ick W. 


Septembe R 
Those who, by necessity, have remained at home, are also fully conscious of their responsi- 
bilities, and are contributing a great part of their time and interest to the cooperative job that must 


HOME OFFICE AGENCY 


Joseph H: Reese, General Agent 
THE PENN MuTUAL Lire INSURANCE CoMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, 








Pa. 
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The Appeal of Life Insurance 


By Expert S. BricHaM 
President, National Life of Vermont 


The National Life of Vermont, incorporated in 1848, commenced business in 
February, 1850. 


The decade from 1841 to 1851 may be 
called the organization period of the 
life insurance industry. Three years ago 
I was interested to secure some informa- 
tion regarding the companies which were 
organized in that period. I found that 
fifteen companies now doing business 
have either reached or are approaching 
their centennial anniversaries. It is also 
a fact worth recording that three years 
ago these fifteen companies administered 
29% of admitted assets of all United 
States legal reserve companies. 

It is interesting to speculate upon the 
influence these successful pioneers have 
had on the life insurance industry and 
the development of our country. 

Appeal of Life Insurance 


Life insurance appeals to the highest 
instincts of the individual, namely, the 
protection of dependents and provision 
for old age. In other words, it is a 
means for the individual to provide his 
own social security. 

In the early days of life insurance, we 
can imagine that the insured entered 
upon his contract with the company of 
his selection with some apprehension. 
The contract might run well over half 
a century. Would his company be able, 
even with competent management, to 
weather all the stresses and storms that 
might be encountered over so long a 
period? Would he be sure that his con- 
tract would be paid when due? I recall 
very vividly that in my boyhood days 
thesé questions were frequently raised 
by men who were solicited to buy life 
insurance. Now that we look back over 
a century and cite the successful experi- 
ence of such a large number of com- 
panies which have met the adversities of 
several depressions and have paid every 
dollar of their obligations, fears of this 
kind are set at rest. With the years 
there has grown up a system of insur- 
ance regulation by public authority 
which by examination and report makes 
available to a policyholder full informa- 
tion about the condition of his company. 

The motive which induces people to 
buy life insurance is of a nature which 





Harris & Ewing 
ELBERT S. BRIGHAM 


encourages saving, even with the great- 
est self-denial. This has resulted in pay- 
ment by the people of this country into 
the treasuries of life insurance compa- 
nies of billions of dollars, composed of 
small individual contributions. There has 
been produced in turn a great reservoir 
of’ capital which has been loaned to 
farmers, home owners, government 
units, and to public utilities and other 
seasoned industries, and has been a 
great factor in the agricultural, indus- 
trial and commercial development of 
the United States. 


Role of Insurance in Public Savings 


The Temporary National Economic 
Committee report that in the ten years 
from 1929 to 1938, 94.7% of the net in- 
creases in total public savings were ac- 
counted for by the increase in the assets 
of life insurance companies and _fra- 
ternal associations is eloquent testimony 
of the regard in which the institution 
of life insurance is held by the people 
of this country. The contribution of a 
century of successful experience has 
done much to merit this confidence. 


George Willard Smith 


(Continued from Page 11) 


insurance on lives made during the pre- 
ceding year.” 

But Judge Phillips, our founder, re- 
iterated over and over again that profit 
did not enter into the scheme of 
mutuality. At long last, he established 
his point, that the amounts to be paid 
by the company to mutual .policyholders, 
even though they might be called “divi- 
dends” for want of a more accurate 
term, were really nothing but the return 
of excess premiums collected to cover 
safely the worst possible contingencies. 

In the end, a special act of the Massa- 
chusetts legislature declared that the 
only item of profit in a mutual company’s 
business is the excess of the dividend 
above the legal interest rate paid to 
subscribers of the original guaranty 
fund. (And this had been completely 
repaid by the end of the first ten years.) 
Unselfish Aspect Appreciated by Public 

Thus came the recognition of a new 
industry established primarily to serve 
its customers, or policyholders, by offer- 
ing protection and security to their bene- 
ficiaries. It was the unselfish aspect of 
the business, in my opinion, which caused 
it to take such deep root with the gen- 
eral public. 

True, its expansion, in the early days, 
was relatively slow, but the reason for 
this lay outside the insurance business. 
The period from one hundred years ago 
up to the turn of the century, while the 
industrialization of our country was in 
its infancy, was one in which “rugged 
individualism” was rife. 

The adult male population was made 
up principally of owners of small busi- 
nesses and farmers who were capitalists 
in a small way. The business man ex- 
pected to accumulate resources sufficient 
to provide for his own old age and to 
hand down to his dependents. Or, if 
he had sons, he could pass the business 
along to them and in this way accom- 
plish both objectives. This, of course, 
is the way most farmers met the prob- 
lem of growing old. Their sons grad- 
ually took over the harder work, pro- 
viding for their parents the while, and 
finally received the farm itself as an 
inheritance. 

Providing Against Dependency 

With the development of industry and 
the rise of large corporations, and the 
concurrent population move into the 
cities, the salary and wage-earning 
classes have greatly increased. Farm- 
ing has also undergone a metamorphosis, 
and is now being operated along busi- 
ness lines with much paid labor and 
heavy investment in equipment. 

Today, therefore, the wage-earner 
makes up our largest population group. 











60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Anzet = 


THE "DOUBLE-A" DEPENDABLE AGENCY 


AN AGENCY that earnestly solicits the patronage of Brokers. We gladly offer 
the services of expertly trained field men to help you build for better clients. 


A COMPANY with the fastest selling policies - - - NEW IDEAS and NEW 
METHODS of life insurance selling. 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


JULES ANZEL, General Agent 
Telephone MUrray Hil] 2-2833 





JULES ANZEL 
General Agent 














PROFITABLE 
COOPERATION 


Our associates are encouraged to 
exchange their sales ideas. Ir 
1943-44, an original business in 
surance plan developed by Mr. 
J. Welldon Currie, life and qual- 
ifying member of The Millior 
Dollar Round Table, was shared 
by him with members of ow 
Agency, and through cooperative 
effort and field experience has 
been refined and perfected. As « 
result, several thousands of dol- 
lars of commissions on business 
insurance sales have been paid to 
our agents. 


The agency’s brokerage depart- 
ment is prepared to operate on a 
basis unusually helpful to inde- 
pendent and surplus line writers. 
In addition to prompt action on 
requests for information and il- 
lustrations, effective personal help 
in the field is available on a co- 
operative basis in developing sales 


of all types. 


Arthur V. Youngman Agency 


The Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Company 


135 Broadway New York 6, N. Y. 
REctor 2-8666 
Home Office—Newark 1, N. J. 











Unlike the former small-business-owner, 
he has little opportunity to accumulate 
an estate. It has become absolutely es- 
sential that he have some safe medium 
through which he can provide against 
dependency. For it would be impossible 
for the average man in this group, whose 
sole livelihood comes from his salary 
or wages, properly to safeguard his 
family if he were unable to obtain pro- 
tection for them in event of his pre- 
mature death. It is the widespread real- 
ization of this need that accounts for 
the immense growth of life insurance 
during the last forty years. 

This growth was naturally accelerated 
by the introduction of millions of our 
young men to the life insurance con- 
cept during the last war. The reputa- 
tion of the industry was further en- 
hanced during the great depression, 
when it stood, a serene and unshaken 
haven of refuge to which millions could 
turn for sure help in their financial ex- 
tremity. It is not amiss in passing, per- 
haps, to pay tribute to the management 
and high sense of trusteeship which 
made this possible. 

Today, of course, life insurance of- 
fers the only way by which the average 
man can provide for his own old age 
and create an immediate estate for h's 
dependents. Current income taxes have 
greatly reduced the margin for savings, 
and steadily-lowered interest rates have 
acted to prevent any rapid compound- 
ing of these savings. 

Why do men and- women believe in 
life insurance? The answer will be 
given by Mr. and Mrs. America without 
hesitation, although it may not be in the 
same words. 

It will include a belief and a cor- 
fidence that life insurance is safe ard 
that it is soundly administered and rez- 
ulated. It will include a statement that 
only through life insurance can a per- 
son create the immediate protection 
needed: for loved ones, 

There will be other answers, many of 
them, but the basic response will reflect 
a confidenee in life insurance merited 
by the history of its performance. 





















Cerrarn 
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LIFE © ENDOWMENT ¢ TERM ¢ ANNUITIES ¢ ACCIDENT ¢ HEALTH ¢ HOSPITAL EXPENSE * SALARY ALLOTMENT 





Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


ONE OF THE MOST VALUABLE, and at the same time 


the most vulnerable assets of any business, lies in the services of key 
executives . . . services that death can terminate in one moment, 
suddenly . . . unexpectedly. But for this very real hazard facing 
every business there is adequate and practical protection available 


through Connecticut General’s business insurance plans. 


The market for this protection is almost unlimited . . . the service 
you can render by supplying it is one that will go far toward building 


professional prestige. 


To help the broker in the sale of business insurance, Connecticut 
General has published an informative, pre-approach book on this 


subject, entitled “This can happen to any business.” 


Here in non-technical language is an outline that shows how the 
value of the human inventory of an organization can be protected 


" just as efficiently as the physical assets of a business. 


“This can happen to any business” is yours for the asking. Simply 
telephone or stop in one of the four offices listed below. We shall 


be glad to supply you with enough copies for your use. 





Connecticut General’s broad sub-standard program 
offers you a real opportunity to enlarge the scope of 
your market and reduce your rejection rate. The 
Company considers sub-standard contracts to cover 
extra mortality rated up to 500% (five times the nor- 
mal mortality rate). 











Goulden, Cook & Gudeon Agency Russell E. Larkin Agency 
80 John Street 225 Broadway 
New York 7 New York 7 
Whitehall 3-6767 REctor 2-6633 
Earle B. McKnight Agency William C. Smerling Agency 
100 East 42nd Street 50 East 42nd Street 
New York 17 , New York 17 
‘Exington 2-0034 MUrray Hill 2-5688 





GROUP LIFE ¢ WHOLESALE ¢ ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS ¢ PENSIONS ¢ HOSPITAL EXPENSE * CREDITORS 
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New England Mutual Home Office 


for 


Expert Service 


fo 
Brokers 
and 
Surplus Writers 
by a 
Thoroughly Trained 
and 


Efficient 


Brokerage Department 


Consult 


The Isadore Freid Agency 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 


OF BOSTON 


17 East 42nd Street 


New York 17, N. Y. 
MuUrray Hill 2-4500 















































Some Important Posts 


In Public Activities 


Prominent persons in insurance who have been doing some outstan« ing 
jobs in connection with the Government, various states, or the war serv ‘ces 
would make up an unusually long list. For example, George L. Harri.on, 
president of New York Life, is a special consultant to the Secretary of \ ar, 
and Leroy A. Lincoln, president, Metropolitan, is head of Chamber of Com- 
merce, State of New York. A few of the others and a description of some 


of their activities follow: 


Col. Franklin D’Olier 





COL. FRANKLIN D’OLIER 


Col. Franklin D’Olier, president of 
The Prudential, is chairman of numer- 
ous committees of public character 
growing out of the war. They include 
the following: 

New Jersey State chairman for the 
USO, which has 107 installations in New 
Jersey running all the way from the large 
ones at Fort Dix, Camp Kilmer and Fort 
Monmouth down to small installations in 
railroad stations. 

New Jersey State chairman for the Na- 
tional War Fund, which raises money in 
New Jersey for the operation of.the USO 
and other affiliated organizations in the 
National War Fund. 

New Jersey State chairman for the 
United States Treasury War Finance 
Committee, which raises New Jersey’s 
quota in the sale of government bonds. 

Chairman of the Commission of the 
Department of Economic Development of 
the State of New Jersey. Among other 
responsibilities, this department will look 
after the returning veterans. 

Col. D’Olier is also manager of the 
New Jersey State Hospital at Morris 
Plains, N. J. 


John A. Stevenson 


John A. Stevenson, president, Penn 
Mutual, was drafted last year by the late 
Col. Frank Knox, Secretary of the Navy, 
to serve on the six-man Navy Manpower 
Survey Board. In an eight months’ pe- 
riod the board studied 6,000 shore estab- 
lishments and the duties of more than 
1,500,000 personnel. As a result of the 
survey more than 100,000 officers, en- 
listed men and civilians were made avail- 
able for transfer to new duties. 

Recently, Mr. Stevenson was given the 
Distinguished Civilian Service Award by 
the U. S. Navy, highest honor conferred 
on civilians by the Navy and the first 
granted in the Philadelphia area. 

Mr. Stevenson’s interest and participa- 
tion in naval affairs began many years 
ago. He became national vice president 





JOHN A. STEVENSON 


and director of the Navy League of the 
U. S. in 1940, Also, he has served on ex- 
ecutive committee of the Naval Training 
Association of the U. S. He was chair- 
man for Pennsylvania War Savings Com- 
mittee, 1942-43, In last War Bond drive 
he was chairman of the Consultant 
Board, Industrial Division, Philadelphia. 
His son, John R. Stevenson, is a lieu- 
tenant in the Navy. 


Lewis W. Douglas 








LEWIS W. DOUGLAS 


Shortly after Pearl Harbor, Lewis W 
Douglas, president Mutual Life, was to 
have joined W. Averell Harriman, who 
was Minister to the United King¢om 
and in charge of Lend-Lease to the 
British. But shipping was then one ol 
the serious problems of the war. In 
May, 1942, Mr. Douglas was appointed 
Deputy Administrator of War Shipp ng: 
and was directly responsible for the al- 
location of all merchant shipping space 
to the Army and Navy for military 0p- 
erations, to our strategic import 1ro- 
gram, as’well as to the essential wat 
services of our allies, He attended 
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Combined Chief conferences and with 
the British Minister of War Transport 
arranged the shipping facilities for mili- 
tary operations, and generally integrated 
the employment of United States-con- 
trolled tonnage with British-controlled 
tonnage so as in effect to achieve a 
single pool of shipping with consequent 
savings in merchant shipping tonnage. 

Lew Douglas was also responsible for 
the operation of all United States-con- 
trolied ships—except the loading and 
discharging of tonnage allocated to the 
Army or Navy and the ships perman- 
entiy transferred to Army or Navy con- 
tro! 

Arthur Krock, head of the New York 
Times Washington Bureau, commenting 
upon Mr. Douglas in his by-line column, 
commended Mr. Douglas for the stu- 
pendous task he had accomplished, re- 
ferring to him as “Traffic Officer of the 
Bridge of Ships.” 

In March, 1944, after the shipping had 
been laid on for the invasion of Eu- 
rope and of Southern France, when only 
routine shipping problems remained. 
Mr. Douglas resigned his Government 
post because of ill health and, after an 
extended period of hospitalization, re- 
turned to his office at the Mutual Life. 





Frederic W. Ecker 





FREDERIC W. ECKER 


Frederic W. Ecker, financial vice 
president, Metropolitan Life, recently 
returned to that company after spend- 
ing two and a half years with the 
Lend-Lease activities in Washington. 
While in that service he spent some 
months in India. 


Gale F. Johnston 


In February, 1941, Gale F. Johnston, 
third vice president, Metropolitan Life, 
was called to Washington by Secretary 
Morgenthau to organize the sales plans 
and create nationwide and state groups 
to market the bonds and stamps of the 
Defense Savings program of the U. S. 
Treasury. He spent the balance of the 
year as national field director and or- 
ganized selling committees in each state, 
county and city. This organization work 
Wes practically completed by the time of 
Pcarl Harbor. More than 250,000 volun- 
tccrs had become committee members. 
l'.e bonds and stamps had been mar- 
keted since May 1, 1941 under a selling 
Piogram comprising fourteen major 
mirketing methods, including the pay- 
to'l allotment plan. 

_ By Pearl Harbor it was estimated that 
20,000,000 Americans owned bonds and/or 
Stamps, After Pearl Harbor the program 
went forward rapidly and today more 
than 70,000,000 people own over 600,000,- 
(0 bonds and many millions more have 
Purchased stamps. The mass marketing 
methods tested before the war’s out- 


GALE F. JOHNSTON 


break have proven highly successful in 
the subsequent months. 

Mr. Johnston, upon returning to the 
Metropolitan, became a member of the 
New York War Finance Committee and 
served as chairman of the life insurance 
division in New York, a selling team of 
30,000 life insurance people functioning 
in the Second, Third, Fourth and Fifth 
War Loans, concentrating on sales to 
individuals. This team has made, in the 
last four loans in New York, a total of 
806,654 sales for an average of $216 
per sale. 


Charles F. Williams 





CHARLES F. WILLIAMS 


Charles F. Williams, president West- 
ern & Southern Life, has acted as spe- 
cial advisor to the Officer in Command 
of the Cincinnati Ordnance District. 
This district comprises an area of three 
states and has placed billions of dollars 
in war contracts. They now have out- 
standing in this district open contracts 
in excess of $900,000,000. The work of 
this organization will not cease with 
the signing of an Armistice as there are 
billions of dollars worth of contracts to 
be renegotiated and settlement agree- 
ments reached on termination. 

Local civilian defense also claimed 
part of his time and he was responsible 
for the establishment in the Western & 
Southern offices of a complete evacua- 
tion hospital unit with all medical and 
surgical supplies and a fully equipped 
ambulance and crew to work in connec- 
tion with the hospital. 

In each War Loan drive he partici- 
pated as a local director and was active 


(Continued on Page 104) 
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O Vou J now! 


the following key men of our 


organization who are ready 


to SERVE YOU: 


“HILLY” RENTNER 
“HERB” FRANKFORD 
“PETE” McNALLY 


In Brooklyn— 


“LEE” COLIN 


THE S. S. WOLFSON AGENCY 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


17 East 42nd Street - - - - MuUrray Hill 2-3030 


Home Office: Pittsfield, Mass. 


94 Years of Service to Agents and Policyowners 
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Business Insurance 


(Continued from Page 60) 


after the death of a stockholder. How- 
ever, the problems facing the surviving 
shareholders and the estate of the de- 
cedent who was active in the corpora- 
tion’s management are in truth the 
same as arise at the death of a mem- 


ber of a partnership. While liquidation 
is not automatic and cannot be com- 
pelled by the estate of the deceased 
stockholder, there must nevertheless be 
a reorganization. 

The heirs must be bought out, or ac- 
cepted into the management group, or 
the surviving shareholders must sell out 
to those heirs. In any event, the man- 
agement group changes. The executor 
may be forced to sell stock at a sacri- 
fice price to settle the estate. As in the 
case of the partnership, credit may be 
impaired because of the death of an 
active member. 

If neither a purchase nor a sale can 
be effected, the executor will first be 
in the picture as a voting member dur- 
ing the’ period of estate settlement. His 
inclination logically will be to conserve 
the estate and to convert it to conserva- 
tive investments. Later, after distribu- 
tion of the estate, the heirs will enter 
the management group. Friction may 
develop through mistrust generated as 
a result of the new owners’ unfamiliar- 
ity with the problems of the particular 
business. If either the heirs or the sur- 
viving shareholders attempt to sell the 
stock they own to an outsider, they will 
be hampered by a limited market for 
sales of stock of close corporations and 
the low price that a cautious prospec- 
tive purchaser would be willing to pay, 
particularly if the block of stock offered 


does not represent a controlling in- 
terest. 
Agreement of Close Corporation 


Stockholders 


Under the most conservative pattern, 
stockholders in the close corporation 


will enter into the agreement between 
themselves, without the joinder of the 
corporation as a party. Questions of 
the proper parties to make the applica- 
tion, ownership of the policies, bene- 
ficiary designation, and payment of 
premiums are broadly the same as those 
arising with partnerships, and the sug- 
gestions made there are equally applica- 
ble here. As previously indicated, there 
is the additional possibility in corpora- 
tion cases of vesting legal title to the 
stock in the trustee and to work out 
some arrangement, subject to company 
practices, whereby the Optional Modes 
of Settlement will be available for the 
benefit of the family of the deceased 
shareholder. When the stock is as- 
signed to the trustee, the shareholders 
should expressly reserve full voting 
rights and the right to receive divi- 
dends. 


Advantages of Trusteeship 


The advantages of trusteeship which 
we- observed in partnership cases also 
apply to close corporation plans. It is 
generally advisable for the trustee to 
have custody of both the insurance 
policies and the stock certificates, even 
if the stock is not assigned. If the in- 
dividual shareholders were to retain 
possession of the stock certificates, it 
would be necessary, to protect their 
mutual interests, to place a restrictive 
endorsement on the face of each cer- 
tificate, so that a transfer could not be 
made in violation of the purchase and 
sale arrangement. 

In isolated instances, it may be pref- 
erable to include the corporation as a 
party to the agreement, and to provide 
for purchase by the corporation of the 
stock of the decedent shareholder and 
its retirement as treasury stock. For 
example, if the individual shareholders 
are in higher income tax brackets than 
those applicable to the corporation, the 
corporation could take out the policies 
and pay the premiums on them, rather 
than to have the funds represented by 
the premiums come to the stockholders 


in the form of salaries or dividends and 
used by them for premium payment. 
Purchase by the corporation may also 
be indicated because of a large number 
of stockholders, or by the desire in a 
particular business to have cash values 
of the policies available as an emer- 
gency reserve. 


Right of Corporation to Purchase Its 
Own Shares 


Before electing the alternate plan, 
care must be taken to ascertain the 
right of the corporation in the particu- 
lar state to purchase its own shares. In 
a few states, either by statute or by 
judicial decision, a corporation may not 
purchase shares of its own capital 
stock, or the application of funds to 
make such purchase is limited to sur- 
plus. Unless there is a compelling rea- 
son for purchase by the corporation, 
the more conservative plan, whereby 
the stockholders enter into the agree- 
ment individually, appears preferable. 
Then the troublesome questions of re- 
imbursement of the deceased share- 
holder’s estate for a proportionate part 
of the premiums paid on his policy; in- 
direct payment of the premiums by him 
in determining Federal estate tax lia- 
bility on the policy proceeds; and proper 
basis for gain or loss for income tax 
purposes in event of a future liquidation 
of the corporation by the surviving 
shareholders are all avoided. 


Praises Insurance Services * 


The agent who would intelligently ' 
handle business insurance should con- 
sult one of the several available source 


references in preparing each case. 
Many of the principles herein dis- 
cussed, as well as numerous other 


points, are illustratively analyzed in 
the R and R Advanced Underwriting 
Service, Volume 2, Sections 12 to 16 
inclusive. Similar data is compiled by 
the Diamond Life Bulletins, and a 
number of articles have been written on 
the subject. These services contain 
helpful sales suggestions, actual presen- 
tations and specimen agreements. 


Makes Shortest Sales Talk 


NEWMAN 


LOWELL L. 


Lowell L. Newman, associate general 
agent, Penn Mutual Life, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., who frequently leads that company, 
was born in Wolcottville, Ind., and for 
three years attended Indiana University, 
He began his sales experience with the 
F. E. Compton Publishing Co. and en- 
tered life insurance in 1916 in Battle 
Creek, Mich. A year later he returned 
to Indiana. 

He has been a member of the Million 


Dollar Round Table since 1934. His 
hobby is horses, both carriage and 
saddle. He believes in short sales talks. 


Of his sales, 90%, he says, are made on 
a half a minute talk. He feels that the 
public wants to know what a contract 
will do, and not why it will not do. 
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oreclosed Properties Are Being 


By JeRoME PHILP 


\ 7 OTHING in the 100 years of Amer- 
LN ican life insurance has more strik- 
ingly shown. its relative immunity from 
the vicissitudes of economic booms and 
depressions than the way the insurance 
companies have come through the 
deluge of mortgage loan foreclosures of 
the long depression of the 1930’s. The 
amount of real estate—city properties 
and farms—that came into possession 
of the companies as reluctant owners 
was so great they had to organize for 
management rather than lending. Most 
important, some hundreds of millions 
of mortgage loan investments became 
orphaned as to service on interest and 
principal. Every community had some 
properties defaulted to life insurance 
companies, foreclosures became a regu- 
lar item of local news, and insurance 
buyers often questioned agents as to 
the soundness of their companies. Home 
offices got letters from large policy- 
holders on the subject. 

Present Farm and Urban Situations 

Depressions were no new experience 
for life insurance companies. Taking 
the long view they set about putting 
their properties in sound condition to 
attract buyers when buyers again ap- 
peared. Today, with an active and ris- 
ing real estate market, the life insur- 
ance companies’ foreclosed property ac- 
count is rapidly being liquidated. High 
prices for crops and livestock have pro- 
duced the largest national income for 
the American farmer in the country’s 
history and the life companies have been 
selling farms so fast during the past 
few years they have become quite 
choosy as to the purchaser’s grass roots 
background if there is to be a mort- 
gage loan and they’d rather have a 
good borrower than cash. 

In the urban real estate field the re- 
covery was mixed. A housing shortage 
existed in most communities so _ resi- 
dence property was the first to feel 
the upturn. Apartment houses likewise 
were picked up by investors as rents 
began to rise. Some life insurance com- 
panies found themselves in the hotel 
business in a big way toward the end 
of the depression but war prosperity 
suddenly lifted this prince-or-pauper 
business from one of the worst depres- 
ions into its biggest income period in 
history. Only commercial properties 
lagged. About two million small busi- 
nesses folded since the war started be- 
cause Owners were drafted or priorities 
hut off their goods or materials. But 
for some time there has been a livelier 
business property market and the post- 
var boom that’s expected to result 
‘rom pent-up civilian demand and world 
econstruction would soon liquidate the 
susiness properties. 

Company Viewpoint by E. E. Rhodes 

The position of life insurance com- 
panies in this matter of foreclosed 
inortgages is succinctly expressed by 
“. E. Rhodes, vice president of Mutual 
Benefit Life, who said to The Gold 
Book: 

“Foreclosed: real estate, of course, 
represents properties acquired as the 
esult of defaulted mortgages. These 
Properties are slow assets, but sr. were 
the mortgages from which they derived. 
The fact that the mortgages went into 
default is no indication that they were 
unsound investments when they were 
made. The effect of the late depression 
was not confined to real estate mort- 
gages, nor was it confined to the in- 


vestments of life insurance companies. 
It may be said, however, that life insur- 
ance companies are better circum- 
stanced for the conservation and recon- 
version of foreclosed real estate than 
other types of financial institutions. We 
have no problem of immediate liquidity 
and we are under no urgency of speedy 
sacrifice sale. Our experience during 
the late depression has not been ab- 
normal and unparalleled and has fol- 
lowed closely upon former experiences 
incident to depression periods through 


Rapidly Liquidated — 


which this company has lived in the 
one hundred years of its existence.” 
What Happened in Iowa 

One of the richest agricultural states 
with the highest per acre land values 
is Iowa. At the peak of farm fore- 
closures in 1938 about eight counties 
were owned by institutional lenders. 
The extent of recovery from that con- 
dition is striking. Iowa Insurance Com- 
missioner Charles R. Fischer tells The 
Gold Book: 

“At the present time there is almost 


no land held by insurance companies in 
this state. The company which had the 
most farms, 2,600, now has less than 50. 
Several companies which had from 750 
to 1,500 farms now own none. Some of 
the smaller companies have been unable 
to liquidate their meager holdings in 
proportion to the larger, who had 
proper organization for disposing of 
their real estate. 

“It is worthy of note that the sales 
largely have been made to tenants and 
have been made on contract basis, and 
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that 99% of the contracts are current 
without delinquency in either interest or 
principal payments.” 
Experience of Some Companies 

Several life insurance companies, the 
experience of which would be typical, 
have furnished The Gold Book actual 
figures and interesting comment on 
their foreclosure results. Some of these 
follow: 


Northwestern Mutual Life 


Edmund Fitzgerald, vice president, 
Says: 

“In 1930 this company had over 
30,000 farm mortgages with an asset 
value of approximately $220 millions. 
As the depression progressed, the com- 
pany acquired farms through foreclo- 
sure and reached a high ~_ of own- 
ership of 3,350, January 31, 1937. The 
asset value of these properties was in 
excess of $28 millions. Total holdings 
had been reduced December 31, 1943, to 
811 farms with an asset value of 
roughly $6 millions, and further re- 
duced as of today to 513 farms with 
an asset value of $3% millions. Ap- 
proximately 100 additional farm sales 
are in process of closing. Sales have 
been made at prices satisfactory to the 
company. Down payments have been 
substantial and performance of the pur- 
chasers under land contracts has been 
outstanding. Our single regret is that 
our present farm mortgage loan account 
is less than $60 millions. 

“At the end of 1931, this company had 
$192 millions in loans on centrally lo- 
cated city real estate. In 1932 we ac- 
quired our first piece of city real estate 
through foreclosure and reached a high 
of fifty-one properties with an asset 
value of $19!%4 millions in December, 
1939. The high point in asset value was 
in October, 1941, when we had forty- 
seven properties with an asset value of 
roughly $2314 millions. By December 
31, 1943, these properties had been re- 
duced to thirty in number and $914 
millions in amount. Sales for the first 


six months of 1944 have reduced the 
holdings to nineteen properties and un- 
der $7 millions of asset value. The city 
loan account is approximately $150 mil- 
lions now. 

“In 1935 the company reentered the 
residence loan field and now has 5,683 
residence loans with an asset value ap- 
proximating $24 millions. Only one 
property has been acquired by foreclo- 
sure in that period and that was sold 
the day after acquisition. 

“The record of liquidation by institu- 
tional investors has reinforced our be- 
lief in the quality of mortgage loans for 
conservative percentages of carefully 
appraised real estate.” 


Aetna Life 


Aetna Life has been making mort- 
gage loans during practically all of its 
nincty-four years of business and a 
tabulation of the number and amount 
of foreclosed loans accurately depicts 
the economic cycles of this country dur- 
ing the period. Aetna Life’s manager 
of the farm loan division, Robert H. 
Pierce, says the company has made over 
the years total investments in mort- 
gage loans of approximately $600,000,000 
about $400,000,000 of which were farm 
and ranch loans. Coming into the de- 
pression of the latter 1870’s the com- 
pany began to acquire properties reachi- 
ing a peak around 1879 with 238 farms 
for a book value of $546,616 and twenty- 
four city properties amounting to $174,- 
065. There was a steady decrease un- 
til the company held only one city 
property for $4,000 after the turn of 
the century and there were none for 
some years until the country began to 
approach the depression of the 1930's. 
A peak was reached in 1936 with 339 
city properties with book value of $4,- 
114,028 followed by a rapid reduction 
especially in the past three years until 
we a 1944, the company held only 

urteen city properties for a value of 
$166,035. Farm property followed a 
similar swing reaching top figures in 


1936 with 3,214 pieces held at the sum 
of $23,380,865. So rapidly have these 
properties run off in the past few years 
that the company on June 1 had only 
130 pieces at a total of $1,430,754 which 
has since been considerably reduced. 


Northwestern National Life 
-~ G. C. Holmberg, vice president and 
treasurer reports: 

“As a result of the marked improve- 
ment in agricultural conditions both 
climatically and in farm commodity 
prices during the last three or four 

years, we have seen heavy liquidation 
of farm debt and restoration of tremen- 
dous buying power in agricultural areas. 
Not only that, but the liquidation of 
foreclosed real estate has gone ahead at 
an accelerated pace with higher prices 
for lands and higher average cash pay- 
ments. 

“It is none the less interesting to 
note, however, that the demand for farm 
lands did not entirely disappear even 
during the period of severe drought and 
low farm commodity prices. Farm land 
was even then being bought, as witness 
the fact that since acquisition of the 
land from the first mortgage foreclosure 
approximately twenty years ago, this 
company has continuously disposed of 
87% of the number of farms acquired, 
87.3% of the acreage, and 88% of the 
dollar value of total acquisitions. A sub- 
stantial majority of these farms were 
disposed of before the improvement in 
agricultural conditions which is referred 


to. 

“The company’s experience in the 
city loan field has been even better, 
since it now owns only one piece of 
city property acquired by foreclosure 
not under contract of sale. In relation 
to its assets, such city property amounts 
to only 4/100 of 1%, and farm property 
to 55/100 of 1%. The aggregate fore- 
closed real estate owned and not under 
contract,of sale as of this date is equal 
to only 59/100 of 1% of its assets.” 


John Hancock Mutual 


The remarkable rapidity with which 


a substantial volume of real estate 
held can be disposed of is shown }y 
John Hancock Mutual Life. Vice 
President and Treasurer Fred P. Hiy- 


ward told The Gold Book: 


“Our farm real estate reached its 
peak amount in 1936; city real estate 
in 1937. The combined amount was at 
its peak in 1936 when it totaled approxi- 
mately $90,000,000. Sales have shown a 
profit over book value in every ycar 
and management and disposal proble:s 
have practically disappeared. The com- 
bined total, both farm and city, not 
pepo Pa on June 30, 1944 was 


$6,500, 

gg Benefit Life 
Edward E. Rhodes, vice president, 
gave the following .summary of his 


company’s acquired properties: 

“The foreclosed farm properties held 
December 31, 1938, had a book value of 
$57,921,490. The book value of the fore- 
closed city properties at that time was 
$11,151,360. Farm and city properties 
combined had a book value of $69,- 
072,850. 

“The book value of the farm proper- 
ties was equal to 8.8% of our ledger 
assets and the book value of the city 
properties was equal to 1.7% of our 
ledger assets. The book value of the 
farm and city properties combined was 
equal to 10.5% of our ledger assets. The 
book value of the farm and city prop- 
erties then owned and not under con- 
tract of sale was equal to 9.1% of our 
ledger assets. 

“On June 30, 1944, the book value of 
the foreclosed farm properties then held 
was $24,937,931, or 28% of our then 
ledger assets. The book value of the 
foreclosed city properties then owned 
was $6,124,417 or 0.7% of our then led- 
ger assets. The book value of the farm 
and city properties combined was $31,- 
062,348 or 3.5% of our ledger assets. 
The book value of the farm and city 
properties then owned and not under 
contract of sale was equal to 2.1% of 
our ledger assets. The book value of 
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the properties owned on June 30, 1944, 
includes those acquired after 1938 and 
till unsold as well as those acquired 
rior to 1939 and still unsold. 

“You will reailze that in comparing 
he book values of foreclosed properties 
held at the present time with the book 
‘alues of properties held at some prior 
time you do-not get a correct idea of 
he properties ‘disposed of.’ This is 
vecause the figures are affected by the 
‘mounts written off as well as by the 
ictual sales.” 


Bankers Life of lowa 


J. S. Corley, treasurer, comments as 
‘ollows : 

“The peak of our farm real estate 
owned account was reached in 1934. An 
organized sales effort was begun in 
1935 which as of June 30, 1944, has re- 
sulted in liquidating our holdings to less 
than 8% of the peak total. We did not 
at any time attempt to force our farms 
on a distressed market, but the decline 
in the account was uninterrupted after 
1935. Throughout the liquidation our 
prices have been maintained in line 
with fair market values and the rela- 
tion of recovery to costs has been very 
satisfactory. As sales to speculators 
were consistently discouraged most of 
our sales were to operators. 

“The peak of our city real estate 
owned account was reached in 1940. 
The market for city real estate did not 
become active until fairly recently but 
as of June, 30, 1944, the account has 
been reduced to less than 30% of the 
peak total. A continuance of the cur- 
rent activity should result in further 
substantial reductions of our holdings.” 


Connecticut Mutual Life 


Frederick J. Eberle, second vice presi- 
dent in charge of mortgage loans, says: 

“Connecticut Mutual’s peak holdings 
of real estate, exclusive of . properties 
sold under land contract, were: for 
farms in 1936, $12,806,533, and for city 
properties in 1939, $3,489,706. There was 
a gradual liquidation of farm proper- 
ties from 1936 to 1939 and since 1939 


sales were made at an accelerated pace 
so that by the end of 1943 all proper- 
ties were sold including a small volume 
sold under land contract. 

“The sale of city properties since 1939 
was gradual until the end of 1942 with 
sales for the year 1943 equalling ap- 
proximately the total volume of sales 
during the previous three years. At the 
end of 1943 the city real estate 
amounted to $1,096,525 exclusive of 
properties sold under land contract. 

“In all these sales we have endeav- 
ored to secure sufficient down payment 
as well as required principal instalment 
payments to assure that these proper- 
ties will remain sold.” 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Albert D. Shaw, financial secretary, 
states: 

“Our holdings of real estate acquired 
by foreclosure reached the peak in No- 
vember, 1939 and amounted to $63,- 
359,000. On December 31 last the book 
value of this real estate remaining plus 
those acquired since November, 1939, 
amounted to $29,174,000 while on July 
1, 1944, this had been reduced to $25,- 
767,000 of which over $2,000,000 has been 
approved for sale. Including the ap- 
proved sales, the reduction from the 
peak has been over 62% or an average 
monthly reduction of 1.13%. 


Background of Two Agents 
Of Sun Life of Canada 


After having been with the New Haven 
police department for a quarter of a cen- 
tury Charles J. Breen became an agent of 
the Sun Life in New Haven this year. 

While on traffic duty in that city in 1943 
Breen saw a trolley car jump a switch, 
lurch towards him and a woman by- 
stander. He got the woman to safety 
but lost his own right hand. New Haven 
branch manager C. Nelson Gray sold 
him the idea of entering life insurance. 

New Hampshire man, Mr. Breen 








War Bond Campaigns Prove Thrift Habits 
By O. J. ARNoLD 


President, Northwestern National 
Chairman, Minnesota War Finance Committee 








O. J. ARNOLD 


served in World War I in the shell room 
of the U. S. S. Rhode Island. 

Elmer Sorensen of the Kansas City 
agency force of Sun Life was born in 
Denmark. Going to Kansas City he was 
engaged in the building trade as a foreman 
bricklayer. Then he became an income tax 
consultant. 


Never have I had greater cause for 
pride in being a resident of Minnesota 
than is afforded by the record written 
by the sober, thrifty, and industrious 
people of this state in their purchases 
of War Bonds. And never have I felt 
greater satisfaction in any activity I 
have engaged in outside the affairs of 
my own company than has come from 
my contact with the War Bond program 
trom its inception. 


A grand job has been done in all 
the states. Minnesota has been a pace 
maker from the start. It has exceeded 
its quota in all the drives, by as much 
as 88%. Perhaps even more significant, 
it has never fallen short of its E bond 
quota, a record shared by only a hand- 
ful of other states. In both the Fourth 
and Fifth drives, all eighty-seven of its 
counties went over their quotas while 
the state as a whole, despite a sharply 
increased quota, topped it by 42%. 
Moreover, it was in Minnesota that life 
insurance men first demonstrated their 
ability and willingness to handle a ma- 
jor phase of the whole program when, 
back in 1941, an active, hard working 
group of life underwriters took hold of 
the payroll savings program in the 
metropolitan areas of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul and got it nicely rolling. Today 
life insurance men throughout the state 
are doing yeoman work in carrying on 
at state, county, and township levels of 
responsibility, both during and between 
drives. 
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WE HAVE IT 


POLICIES TO FIT YOUR PLAN 
PLANS TO FIT YOUR CLIENTS’ NEEDS 


* * * * * 


This Agency is equipped with PLANS and POLICIES 
to fit every need of the Broker and Surplus Lines 


Clientele. A list of these follows: 


Popular Forms of Contracts 
Modern in Provisions — Liberal in Terms 


Generous Amounts 


s & woes 
SINGLE PREMIUM LIFE 
AND ENDOWMENT 


ANNUAL PREMIUM AND 
SINGLE PREMIUM 


PREFERRED RISK 
MODIFIED LIFE 
FAMILY INCOME 

FAMILY MAINTENANCE 


5-10-15 YEAR TERM ANNUITIES 
TERM TO AGE 65 RETIREMENT INCOME 
ENDOWMENTS 


TIMELY JUVENILE PLANS 


Age 0—2 Limits $ 4,000 
3—5 10,000 
6—914 20,000 

Also 


Sub-Standard Insurance for 
Your Impaired Risks 
* 

Annual Premiums Discounted up to 
15 Years at 2% in Advance 
s 
Non-Medical Limits to $5,000 to 
Age 40 Inclusive 
* 

PENSION TRUSTS — GROUP 
PENSION ANNUITIES 
* 

Group Life and Other Mass 
Plans of Coverage 


* 
J. BRUCE MacWHINNEY 
General Agent 


Jouu Hancock Mutua Lire INsuRANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


EDGAR A. LEVESQUE 
Agency Assistant 


NORMAN W. FORAN 


Home Office Representative 
Group Department 


9 Clinton Street (5th floor), Newark 2, N. J. 
Tel. MArket 3-2610 





























Felix U. 
top-ranking 
Engelsman agency, 
York, and then in April, 1942, 
give up all business because of a severe 
heart attack, is back on his feet, making 
a remarkable comeback. At the rate he 


Levy, who for years was a 
producer in the Ralph G. 
Penn Mutual in New 
had to 


is now going Mr. Levy expects to come 
close to the $2,000,000 mark in 1944 
which will equal the biggest production 
he has ever attained. 

Behind these significant facts is a story 
of a million dollar producer’s triumph 
over despondency and almost despair 
when it looked for a time as though 
Felix Levy could not recover. But, to his 
credit, he never lost confidence in him- 
self, his doctor and wife, buoyed up by 
the thoughtful attention of good friends 
who kept business coming in while he 
was flat on his back. 


_. Wrote a Book While Convalescing 

During his long convalescence Mr. 
Levy started a book on “Life Insurance 
Markets” which is now completed and 
will be published soon. He felt well 
enough in the early summer of 1942 to 
return to the office, but had a setback 
in November of that year which kept 
him “out of circulatidn” until late No- 
vember, 1943. Since that time, how- 
ever, Mr. Levy has followed a carefully 
planned routine which has worked so 
well that so far this year he has paid 
for $70,000 in premiums (including .two 
Pension cases) and has $20,000 in addi- 
tional premiums in a Pension case up 
for approval in Washington. 

Today Felix Levy is in his finest shape, 
mentaily and physically, since his illness. 
Interviewed by The Gold Book reporter 
in a taxicab ride downtown from his 
Fifth Avenue office, he described the 
program of time control which is en- 
abling him to hit his million dollar stride 
once again. Here it is: Mr. Levy is per- 
mitted by his doctor to work only one to 
two days a week in New York in sum- 
mer months and not more than three 
days a week the rest of the year. In the 
summer he spends most of his time at 
the Woodmere, Long Island, Club where 
he is chairman of the beach committee. 
There he knows everybody; welcomes 
all newcomers. He comes into town 
usually on Wednesdays or Thursdays for 
appointments made in advance by his 
secretary. She, in turn, spends Fridays 
at the Woodmere Club taking his dicta- 
tion and helping him to plan for the 
coming week. 

His daily goal is to see and talk to ten 
to twelve persons daily about life insur- 
ance. Of course, that doesn’t mean 
twelve office calls, but it gives a good 
idea of the intensity of his business 
activity—when he works. 


Cheerful Outlook on Life 


A cheerful outlook on life and living 
has been a major factor in Mr. Levy’s 
recovery. He’s not kidding himself in 
the knowledge that never—as long as he 
lives—will he be permitted to work for 
more than three days each week. The 
rest of the time he must devote to restful 
recreation, and that suits him fine be- 
cause by nature a friendly, companion- 
able type, he finds that his social con- 





Great 
Come- Back 


of 


Felix U. Levy 


By Wattace L. CLapp 


tacts complement his business activity. 

When he is in the office Mr. Levy has 
no time for idle conversation or “office 
prospecting”. He rushes around, as of 
old, but there is nothing aimless in his 
movements; every minute counts. His 
schedule calls for an interview every 
hour beginning at 9:30 am. Speaking 
of his time control system he told The 
Gold Book: “I’m working harder today, 
in the time allotted for me to work, than 
ever before. My schedule when I am in 
New York requires disposal of office 
matters by 9:30 a. m., when I have my 
first interview. Thereafter, I have a full 
day’s program of interviews, at least one 
an hour, and always a luncheon date with 
prospects or clients. 

“Since November of last year when my 
health permitted me to return to busi- 
ness I have sold enough life insurance 
and pension business to qualify for the 
Million Dollar Round Table of which I 
am a life member. This record, how- 
ever, would have been impossible with- 
out the aid of loyal friends and clients, 
who kept my morale high by their en- 
couragement that I would pull through, 
and insisted that I take it by easy stages 
whenever I became impatient with the 
long, slow recovery.” 

Two of his previous pension cases in- 
volving a lot of work were closed while 
Mr. Levy was ill and he gives credit for 
their successful consummation to three 
girls in the Engelsman agency: Evelyn 
Wells, manager of the agency in absence 
of General Agent Engelsman on war 
duty in Washington, D. C.; Millicent M. 
M. Munch, who handles production rou- 
tine, and Marion Roe, agency cashier. 


O. P. Lockhart 
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been able to see that the benefits de- 
rived from their life insurance dollars 
have been proportionately high. In other 
words, the dollars they have paid for 
life insurance have, comparatively speak- 
ing, been economically spent and hus- 
banded for the benefit of the people. 
Responsibility 

Thus, it seems to me, that life insur- 
ance has created confidence on the part 
of the American people to the extent 
that it has been honestly presented, 
faithfully executed, and economically ad- 
ministered. I do not mean to imply that 
further progress cannot be made in each 
of the three categories mentioned, be- 
cause I am convinced that life insurance 
can continue to enjoy the confidence of 
the American people only if agents, 
management, and public supervisory of- 
ficials work unceasingly and in harmony 
toward remedying such defects as are 
known to exist. This means that agents 
must think more of their clients than 
they do of their commissions; that man- 
agement must fully recognize the respon- 
sibility it has in handling the property 
and, to a certain extent, in regulating 
the lives of others; and that super- 
visory authorities must courageously 
stand together for the things they be- 
lieve to be necessary for the common 
good of the American people and the 
insurance companies. 
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A Growing Agency In Uptown New York City 


THE MANUEL CAMBS, Jr. AGENCY 


Manuel Camps, Jr. General Agent 


110 East 42nd St. + Suite 601 + Across from Grand Central Station - Murray Hill 3-8260 








’ LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


INSURANCE TO MEET ALL MODERN NEEDS INCLUDING LIFE, ANNUITIES, GROUP, WHOLESALE, SALARY SAVINGS 
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66 
The business of selling Life Insurance becomes a 
profession through an intelligent and scientific approach 


to a definite problem.” 





WE BEGIN BY GETTING ALL THE FACTS 





A complete Service Department of trained men is main- 





tained by us. They will help you analyze your clients’ 
needs and assist you in your underwriting problems. 





Downtown Agency 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 
Gerald A. Eubank, Manager 
40th floor 40 Wall St. 


New York 5 
Home Office: Newark, N. J. 
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pees of Supreme Court’s 
“Insurance Is Commerce” Decision 


By Epwin 


Life insurance agents are reading so 
much in the daily papers about the 
Walter, Bailey and Van Nuys bills, the 
recent Supreme Court decision declar- 
ing that insurance is now intcrstate com- 
merce, the gathering of Insurance Com- 
missioners in several meetings where 
there has been concern expressed over 
future of State Insurance supervision as 
result of the Supreme Court’s decision, 
that The Gold Book is presenting here- 
with a summary of the situation for 
its readers. 

The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners late in August adopted a 
Federal legislation committee report fa- 
voring concerted action by the NAIC 
and the insurance industry to petition 
Congress for legislation to protect the 
system of insurance regulation by the 
states. Such legislation would also re- 
lieve the industry and the public from 
the confused situation created by the 
U. S. Supreme Court decision in June 
holding insurance to be interstate com- 
merce and thereby subject to the Sher- 
man and Clayton anti-trust laws. 

The whole question of Federal par- 
ticipation in insurance regulation arose 
when the Department of Justice in No- 
vember, 1942, obtained indictments from 
the Federal Grand Jury at Atlanta, Ga., 
charging the South-Eastern Underwrit- 
ers Association, twenty-seven of its offi- 
cers and 198 capital stock fire company 
members with conspiracy to violate the 
Sherman Act. The indictments charged 
that the defendants conspired to fix 
and maintain arbitrary and non-com- 


N. EAGER 


petitive rates on fire insurance sold by 
them in six Southern states. The in- 
vestigation started two months before 
that and less than fifteen witnesses 
were heard before the indictment was 
granted by the grand jury. 

The SEUA companies filed a de- 
murrer contending the Federal Govern- 
ment did not have jurisdiction as the 
Supreme Court in the case of Paul v. 
Virginia in 1868 and in numerous sub- 
sequent cases had ruled that insurance 
was not interstate commerce and that 
control was left to the individual states. 

In July, 1943, Judge E. Marvin Un- 
derwood sustained the defendant’s de- 
murrer and dismissed the indictment. 
His decision adhered squarely to Paul 
v. Virginia and other Supreme Court 
cases. He declared that “if there is to 
be any overruling of the long line of 
clear and thoroughly considered deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court, acquiesced 
in for seventy-five years by Congress 
and administrative agencies, it will 
have to be done by the Supreme Court 
itself, or by Congress.” 

The United States Government then 
appealed directly to the Supreme Court 
for a decision whether insurance was 
interstate commerce and subject to the 
Federal anti-trust laws. In June of this 
year that court, by a four to three 
decision, ruled that insurance should be 
held to be commerce. Two justices 
failed to participate in the decision. A 
petition for a rehearing was filed Sep- 
tember 1 by the SEUA, some of the 
arguments being that the decision leaves 
in doubt the respective scopes of Fed- 
eral and state powers with respect to 
the regulation of insurance and a case 


The Prospect’s Frame of Mind 


Discussing how he gets prospects into 
proper frame of mind when selling in- 
surance, Elmer R. Dill of Northwestern 
Mutual Life, Roger A. Clark agency, 
Pittsburgh, said to The Gold Book: 

“In my solicitation I find that most 
of the objections are to life insurance 
but you find very few objections as to 
what life insurance will do for the pros- 
pect. In order to get down to basic 
principles and avoid such objections I 
try to stay away from a discussion of 
types of policies or amounts and instead 
I inquire, through a simple programming 
method, into their personal objectives. 
I ask the prospect (in order to get him 
in the right frame of mind and clear 
for definite thinking) to put himself in 
the position of first, being here today; 
second, dying tomorrow; and third, the 
following day to be permitted to come 
back and arrange his estate to do the 
things that he would like to have done 
for his family. 

“After getting his thinking and re- 
quirements, I then apply his present in- 
surance toward completing them. He 
either has the right amount, not enough, 
or too much. You can guess the way 
it comes out in most cases. I then find 
out just how much pressure his pocket 
book will stand in the way of weekly 
or monthly savings and then divide his 





of this character should be decided by 
a majority of the court. 

In September, 1943, bills were intro- 
duced in both houses of Congress de- 
claring it is not the intent of Congress 
that insurance should come within the 
scope of the Sherman and Clayton 
Acts. The Walter bill in the House 
was passed by a large majority this 
year, and the Bailey-Van Nuys bill in 
the Senate has been reported out favor- 
ably by the judiciary committee. 


pocket book by the number of thou- 
sands needed to complete his require- 
ments, thus giving me the plan that 
suits that particular prospect. This 
procedure eliminates many of the ob- 
jections brought out by other methods 
and keeps the man’s mind directly on 
his problem and this little formula that 
I use to determine the plan that suits 
the prospect’s needs eliminates any 
argument as to the kind of policy or the 
amount. In my own case, I am sure 
that this method has doubled the size 
of my sales if not more and I never 
yet have had a man come back and 
tell me that I sold him the wrong plan 
because I keep my scratch pad memo 
of the interview attached to the card 
and if his requirements have not 
changed and his pocket book has re- 
mained the same you will always come 
out with the same answer as to the 
plan which fits his needs. 


Another Technique 


One other technique that I try to use 
is to turn whatever objections the pros- 
pect may voice as the best reason why 
he should do the thing that I have pro- 
posed. This saves argument and 
changes his viewpoint more readily than 
anything else I have tried. As you 
well know, there are very few new 
methods and what I am using have been 
gathered from many different sources 
but I have found them very effective 
for myself. 





Strengthens Tie That Binds 


The home is our basic unit. Insurance 
is one of the greatest ways by which 
the home can be secure and the mem- 
bers saved from dependency upon out- 
side resources. Insurance strengthens 
the tie that binds—Roy A. Burkhart, 
D.D., in “Connecticut General Bulletin.” 
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THE ALLEN L. DICKEY AGENCY 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


225 Broadway 


e are now in our sixth year as specialists in helping general 


New York 7, N. Y. 


insurance brokers to increase their life insurance sales. Result: We 


rank in third place among all Provident Mutual agencies so far this 
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Seven Ways To Interest Prospect— 


s 


By ExrzasBetH F. DickMAN 
John Hancock, Cincinnati 


My experience has been that the best 
women prospects nowadays are those 
ranging from ages 18 to 32, and the 
best argument for insuring them is that 
life insurance is the only guaranteed 
investment they can make which will 
give them security for their later years; 
and also gives protection to their family 
in the event of their prior death. 

There are approximately seven needs 
which have been appraised by experts 
as fitting the average person. And most 
insurance is written on average persons. 
Agents, as a rule, familiarize themselves 
with one need on which they specialize 
because they probably find it easier to 
sell. Presenting the insurance answer 
to the need so often, they develop sales 


ideas to fit this particular spot. My 
favorites are Retirement Fund and 
Clean-up Fund, both adjusting them- 
selves neatly with each. other. 


The Seven Plans 


The seven plans are the Clean-up, 
Readjustment, Minimum Income, Re- 
tirement Fund, Educational Fund, 
Mortgage Fund, Emergency Fund. 

The Clean-up Fund comes first. It 
doesn’t necessarily have to be a large 
amount but it must be an_ essential 
amount, which will keep the insured 
square with the world by making cer- 
tain that all necessary expenses, right 
up to the end and beyond, will be paid 
and not fall as a burden on the family. 
Every man or woman, however situated, 
needs a Clean-up policy if only because 
of those final expenses which must be 
met. 
_ Readjustment Plan—It takes the 
family over a difficult period. So ar- 
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ELIZABETH F. DICKMAN 


ranged, life insurance can become a 
bridge to a new way of life, a breath- 
ing space during which dependents can 
prepare to provide for themselves. 
Such a plan belongs in every family’s 
protection plans, whether it is all the 
life insurance it has or a single item in 
a complete program. 

Minimum Income.—It is possible with 
modern arrangements of the contract 





to give the family security that comes 
with the knowledge that it will always 
have protection, whatever happens, and 
that necessities, at least, will be looked 


after. 

Retirement Fund—Most of us _ will 
want to retire some day. The rest of 
us may-have to retire. It is true that 
whether one wants to retire or not, a 
definite regular income in later life is a 
comforting and a desirable thing to 
have. 

Education Fund.—Four years in col- 
lege, a chance to learn a business by 
working at it without worrying about 
how to make ends meet, an opportunity 
to gather poise and judgment by seeing 


a little of the world before settling 
down to the business of life. These are 
just a few things an education may 


mean to a child. 

Mortgage Fund.—And, of course, that 
is to pay off the home mortgage if the 
insured does not live to do this per- 
sonally. Life insurance to take care of 
the mortgage not only makes the family 
certain of keeping its home, but also 
gives the father peace of mind as he 
will not have to worry about that item. 

Emergency Fund.—Some place on the 
way through life nearly everyone is be- 
set by a financial emergency, and finds 
oneself unable to meet it. The savings 
account can seldom be kept at a high 
enough level to tide a family over 
periods of illness or unemployment. In 
such emergencies a policy may solve 
the problem by reason of its cash re- 
serve available on short notice. 

Features Personal Security Policy 

My ercatest volume of business has 
been written through the Personal Se- 
curity contract, which in terms of the 
rate book is an Endowment at age 65, 
but made unusually attractive. In pre- 
senting the Personal Security plan an 
immediate interest is created in pros- 
pect’s mind. About 90% of my _ busi- 
ness, by the way, has originated in the 
question, “Can you save so much a 
week ?” 

I write younger women and they have 





an unusually large income in compari- 
son with what women of their age were 
earning before the war. They are 
greatly interested in the large return 
they get on an endowment at age 65 
when they think of how little they have 
to pay annually to get that return. 


A. H. Neil 


(Continued from Page 20) 


cial value on every child that’s born. For 
example, a father age 30 who has been 
under Social Security since 1936 and has 
had an average monthly income of $200 
has just been graced with a new-born 
baby. This baby carries with him or her 
practically $10,000 of life insurance. In 
other words, the monthly Social Security 
that would be payable to the wife will be 
$28.35 and to the child, $18.90 per month, 
making a total of $47.25 or $567 a year 
until the child is 18. Were the child to die 
during this period, all this income stops to 
the wife. 

If a second child were born this next 
vear, the financial value of this child would 
be between $4,090 and $5,000, as the child 
would receive $18.90, which would be pay- 
able to the wife until that child is 18. 

This is only a brief summary of this 
case simply to show what a high financial 
value the Government has put on every 
youngster. 

Tragedy of Money Troubles 

Fully half of life’s tragedies are caused 
by money troubles and almost all money 
troubles are caused by the absence of good 
habits of thrift. “Who is teaching your 
child the lessons of thrift?” 

If a man prizes life insurance so highly 
that he places it first in his inventory of 
valuable assets, then what gift could he 
give his children which is more valuable 
now and in the future than life insurance ? 

If life insurance is your most prized pos- 
session, then what gift could be better for 
your children? 
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I. AUSTIN KELLY. II. MANAGER 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Philadelphia, Pa. 


55 Liberty Street 


New York City 5, N. Y. 


A Practical Agency « A Helpful Agency ¢ A Successful Agency * Your Agency! 


+ + + 


INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


A grand old company—organized in 1878. Offers Income for 
Life, renewable and convertible 5-year term, term to 65, con- 
vertible 10-year term, modified life, three-fold security, and other 
plans. Company is modern in its thinking and equipped to meet 


SIGNIFICANT NOTES ON I. AUSTIN KELLY AGENCY 


1. Publishes the only monthly bulletin among life insurance 
agencies in New York dealing exclusively with advanced under- 
writing problems. Many large cases have been sold from ideas 
contained in these bulletins. 


2. Maintains a complete library of all books published on ad- 
vanced underwriting. Many Million Dollar Producers are using 


this library! 


3. Maintains a conference room for those who have “downtown 
appointments” to keep; also private phone and secretary if needed. 


4. Available at all times—a practical and helpful discussion in 
presenting and selling the case. (All of us like to talk a case over 
with someone occasionally.) We’re glad to help at such times. 


5. Joint work in pensions, business cases, report writing estate 
planning cases, and the “tough ones”. 


The Opportunity is Yours to Try Us. Get on Mailing List for Monthly Bulletins on Advanced Underwriting. 


CALL CORTLANDT 7-0151 
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Tomorrow's 


Challenge 


By H. W. MANNING 


Vice-President and Managing 


The tremendous development of life 
insurance in the past half-century has 
many times been the subject of com- 
ment. The growth of our business has 
indeed been spectacular. In 1894 in- 
surance *in force on the _ continent 
amounted to less than $7 billion and an- 
nual new business to little over $1 
billion. Today, total insurance in force 
now aggregates $137 billion in United 
States and Canada and annual produc- 
tion by agency forces of all companies 
aggregates more than $20 billion, even 
without taking into account the large 
volume of immediate and deferred an- 
nuity business. 

Perhaps, it needs to be emphasized 
that such remarkable growth gives no 
ground whatever for predicting that the 
next half-century may not witness an 
even greater expansion. Certainly, we 
are well aware that the majority of to- 
day’s policyowners are seriously under- 
insured in relation to their real needs 
while many yet have no life insurance 
protection at all, 


Saturation Point Not in Sight 


The facts clearly point to the conclu- 
sion that the ceiling or saturation point 
for life insurance sales is not in sight. 
The prospect for our business is in no 
wise restricted by the extent of our past 
development. even though that develop- 
ment has been many times as great as 
in any other country throughout the 
world. The possibilities for spreading 
life insurance benefits to widening cir- 
cles of our people depend upon our- 
selves—whether our business is_ itself 
capable of handling increased responsi- 
bilities, whether we are alert to make 
opportunities and to take full advantage 
of those which present themselves, 
whether we are adaptable to new prob- 
lems. Yesterday’s solutions do not ap- 
ply satisfactorily today; today’s solu- 


tions unmodified will not be adequate. 


tomorrow. Our agency forces as well 
as our administrators will discern clear- 
ly the challenge of tomorrow. 


Importance of the Agent 


The life insurance agent, we all recog- 
nize, is the motive power of the busi- 
ness. The fundamental soundness of 
the institution, the universal appeal of 
its service, its management and adminis- 
tration, would all count for little were 
it not for the daily efforts of those men 
and women who go out and tell so ef- 
fectively the story of life insurance and 
its benefits to the individual. While not 


Director, The Great-West Life 


H. W. MANNING 


listed in the balance sheets, the agency 
forces constitute one of the main 
assets of the business and the nation. 


It is easy to show how false are the 
contentions of those who agree that the 
system of selling by agents is extrava- 
gant and needless. We can point to 
the inadequacy of all attempts to devise 
some workable system of selling life in- 
surance over the counter or by mail. 
It is a matter of record that those con- 
cerns which have undertaken this 
method of selling life insurance have 
remained insignificant in size. For ex- 
ample, the Government life insurance 
system established in Great Britain in 
1864 was finally discontinued in 1928, 
because it did not succeed in selling 
more than a few hundred contracts in 
any year. At the end of sixty-four years 
less than 12,000 policies were in force, 
compared with 72,000,000 policies of the 
life insurance companies issuing weekly 
premium contracts. Likewise, the elab- 
orate insurance system of the state of 
Wisconsin, at the end of thirty years, 
has only 1,700 contracts in force for less 
than $3,000,000, or a mere fraction of 
1% of the life insurance in force in 
that state. Similarly, over-the-counter 
selling by savings banks in Massa- 
chusetts, assisted most actively by the 
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Brokers and agents writing surplus 
lines have found our service valuable. 


WM. J. DUNSMORE 


REctor 2-617 


EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


New York 5, N. Y. 
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state, has since 1908 succeeded only in 
obtaining little more than 4% of the to- 
tal life insurance in force in Massa- 
chusetts. 


Thrift Requires a Direct Approach 


The fact is that thrift, which is the 
commodity sold by every life insurance 
agent, requires a direct approach. Most 
of us intend to save and provide what 
safeguards we can against the hazards 
of the future, but we would be sadly 
negligent were it not for the agents. 
These able men and women, with their 
specialized knowledge, are definite as- 
sets to their communities, not only in 
carrying on their primary task, but in 
advising what kinds of insurance best 
fit the needs of particular individuals, 
negotiating intricate matters between 
their clients and the company, and, in 
general, looking after a vast number of 
affairs and technical problems which re- 
quire the attention of alert and informed 
minds. 

The average buyer of a life insurance 
policy, even if it be one of those which 
is adapted to return benefits to him 
during his own lifetime, does not buy it 
primarily as a method of accumulating 
wealth for himself. He buys it to pro- 
tect his family and dependents from 
the emergencies which will be created 
by his death. He buys it, in simple 
words, unselfishly, He deliberately de- 
prives himself of the power to spend 
all his income on the immediate com- 
forts and conveniences of life so that 
he may set aside a part of it as pro- 
vision not so much for his own future 
as for that of others. 


Differs from Other Forms of Saving 


That is, life insurance has its founda- 
tion in the existence of the family and 
the home. It is primarily a method of 
protecting those institutions, It differs 
from other forms of saving in the fact 
that civilized man has discovered, by 
this simple technique of life insurance, 
how he may pool his energy and his 
thrift with the energy and thrift of 
millions of others for mutual protection. 


Amidst the stress and strain of war, 
perhaps because of it, our people have 
turned to life insurance protection to 
a greater degree than ever before. 
There can be no better proof of the 
deep-rooted love for their homes and 
families and their unshaken confidence 
in our institution. At a time when so- 
ciety is undergoing experiences which 
must affect the course of every human 
concern our responsibility is therefore 
greater than ever before. 

Among the lessons which men and 
women are learning as the world pro- 
gresses, this one stands out clearly— 
that individual prosperity and _ satisfac- 
tion come most readily and surely from 
cooperation one with another. The idea 
of life insurance was born of this con- 
cept, and has steadily developed to be- 
come the greatest cooperative undertak- 
ing in existence today. It is a coop- 
erative in which each member carries 
his full share of responsibility and re- 


ceives in return his full share of bene- 
fits. 

Wide Range of Insurance Money’s 

Distribution 

The sums of money paid out as policy 
proceeds are enabling countless widows 
to keep their children together with 
them in the home and to provide food, 
clothing and education for youngsters 
deprived by death of their father’s sup- 
port. Life insurance moneys are en- 
abling the families of many farmers and 
businessmen of moderate means to con- 
tinue operation of the property which 
otherwise they would have been forced 
to sell. Life insurance moneys are en- 
abling many sons and daughters to re- 
ceive a college education, without which 
they would be handicapped in the spe- 
cialized world of today. Life insurance 
moneys are enabling many persons who 
have retired from their business or pro- 
fessional activities to enjoy their leisure 
with the peace of mind which springs 
from the knowledge that they have an 
income which they cannot outlive. All 
these are the fruits of a soundly de- 
vised and operated plan for mutual 
protection. 

When this war ends and our young 
men and women come home, or are re- 
leased from the economically wasteful 
although necessary task of making im- 
plements for destruction, the future of 
the nation will be determined by their 
attitudes towards its institutions. 

These young people will be looking 
for a chance at vigorous, worthwhile ac- 
complishment in a world at peace. They 
will be looking for independence, ade- 
quate scope for their ambitions—and the 
good life. They will be looking very 
seriously for a far greater measure of 
security than they have ever known 
before. 

Life Insurance Provides the 

Sought-After Goal 

We in the life insurance business can 
provide, in part at least, the goal for 
which they will be searching. Life in- 
surance stands for individual enterprise, 
individual energy, individual ambition, 
individual thrft. The life insurance 
community is made up of many individ- 
uals who pool their resources so that 
each may benefit from the fact that he 
is a member of a civilized society. 

We are approaching the climax of a 
long and bitter war. The price which 
many have paid and the toll which it 
may yet exact cannot be measured. We 
have a part, although perhaps not a 
demonstrative part, to play toward final 
victory. Nothing must divert us from 
that end. But let us accept the chal- 
lenge—let us go forward in confidence 
that as custodians of the institution of 
life insurance we are upholding one of 
the living monuments of what free men 
working together for their common 
good can achieve. 


Most 





It so happens that protection on a 
permanent basis for as low a pre- 
mium deposit as possible is the most 
popular need for life insurance—hence, 
the Ordinary life policy—Great South- 
ern Life, “The Great Southerner.” 








LIFE INSURANCE 


RENEWALS 


RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


Telephone: BOwling Green 9-0109 


PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 







































































GENERAL BROKERS 
SURPLUS WRITERS 








You want quality and service for 


your clients. WE OFFER YOU BOTH. 


Quality in the goods we have to 
sell. Expert service by the General 


Agent or his associates: 


P. F. HODES 
R. F. MIGDALSKI 


S. A. BOYD 














EDGAR T. WELLS AGENCY 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
55 Liberty Street NEW YORK 5, N. Y. Phone BArclay 7-9250 


Home Office: Montpelier 
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New England Mutual 


DAWSON AGENCY 


FOR CASES WHICH CALL FOR 
SOMETHING DIFFERENT 


Renewable & Convertible Term 


For the Buyer who is going to go places. 


Supplemental Income 


To co-ordinate with Social Security. 


Retirement Income 
$1,000 for each $10 per month, or 
$1,500 for each $10 per month. 


Discounted Premiums 
Up to 10 years — Up to $25,000. 


FOR PENSION TRUST CASES 
To Solve the Problem of Older Age Group of Employees: 
|. Retirement Income contracts maturing in 5-9 years. 
2. Retirement Income contracts maturing at any age. 


3. Annuity contracts maturing any time after | year. 


C. PRESTON DAWSON 


GENERAL AGENT 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of Boston, Mass. 


527 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 
’ Murray Hill 3-1460 





ROBERT L. G. WHITE, Brokerage Department 























Milton Perlman Paid 
For $760,000 His First Year 


Milton Perlman, Home Life, Adolph 
Klein agency, Chicago, entered life in- 
surance at the age of 42 on June 1, 1943. 
He had been a practicing attorney in 
that city for fifteen years. He finished 
his first year with $640,000 paid in his 
own company; $120,000 in others. He 
has a wife and child, is a good speaker, 
has twice addressed Home Life gather- 
ings. His method of operation can be 
summed up with the words, “Planned 
Estates” and “Don’t make them too easy 
to get them.” 

Mr. Perlman said to The Gold Book: 
“We know from experience that there 
are a great many obstacles which may 
intervene that will deny a man life in- 
surance protection, and I feel that we 
should very early in our contact with a 
prospective policyholder emphasize di- 
rectly or by implication the possible 
obstacles; that we can rightfully do so 
with complete propriety and _ entirely 
within the ethics of our profession. It 
is singularly unfortunate that the aver- 
age individual has been led to believe 
that all that is required is that he make 
up his mind some day. I feel it is im- 
portant to emphasize that insurance 
protection is not something you may 
buy just because you happen to have 
the money and have made up your mind 
to do it; that it is a privilege which is 
granted to some, but, frequently, is 
irretrievably denied to many.” 

Asked to tell where he got his first 
three cases, Mr. Perlman said, he made 
a list of fifty persons whom he knew 
well and*who knew him well and to 
whom he could talk life insurance. As 
a debater at Northwestern University, 
as president of the men’s club, as chair- 
man and officer in many communal or- 
ganizations, he was favorably known in 
a large circle. At the outset he deter- 
mined to work with people on his own 
level or above, and put no one on his 
list with income he did not believe to 
be at least two hundred times their age. 
Since most of these prospects were at 
least age 40, this meant a minimum in- 
come of approximately $8,000. From 
fifteen calls on the list of fifty came his 
first three cases. They had had no coor- 
dinated programming job done for them 
nor had any consolidated plan even been 
previously suggested to them. With this 
open field he got busy with his Planned 
Estate work. Fact that he was an at- 
torney, had a master’s degree in law, 
was known to be a student, engendered 
confidence. 

Asked what he would do if he had to 
live the year over again, he briefly sum- 
marized: 

“I would remember not to talk too 
much, especially on the problem inter- 
view. At the conclusion of the inter- 


MILTON PERLMAN 


view I would get out; at least would 
know when to stop. 

“T would do things for others—put 
them under obligations. I would refuse 
to make a mere policy sale without mak- 
ing a diligent effort of insisting on plan- 
ning. I would pursue a man persistently 
after I sold him in trying to convince 
him that he should do the things I had 
told him were necessary. 

“T would never cease prospecting, but 
would constantly increase my contact. 

“T would devote myself to a diligent 
study of taxes. 

“T would have as an objective a bal- 
anced field activity.” 


I. Austin Kelly IT] 


(Continued from Page 38) 


booklet printed, which also should be 
clear and simple in its preparation. 

Employer usually expects the agent to 
prepare data for the Internal Revenue 
Department, which is the next step. 
There should be no delay in preparing 
that material. 

There are great benefits to the cor- 
poration and its employes in these Pen- 
sion plans, Let us not muddy the 
water. To those who have not had 
much experience I cannot emphasize too 
strongly working jointly with men who 
have had practical, extended experi- 
ence, who have seen the plans in opera- 
tion, who know the minds both of em- 
ployers and employes. And who have 
had those plans in operation, approved 











In New York It Is The 


DAVID T. HERSCH AGENCY © 


for 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE 


17 East 42nd St., New York 17 


Home Office: Binghamton, N. Y. i 


Unusual Reinsurance Facilities 


Murray Hill 2-0284 
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Lillian L. Joseph, Home Life, New 
York City, president of the New York 
League of Life Insurance Women, and 
former chairman of Women’s Quarter 
Million Dollar Club, writes principally 
women. She averages more than a hun- 
dred policies a year, has written as 
many as 200, and last year her produc- 
tion was between $600,000 and $700,000. 

\{rs. Joseph feels that the average 
woman knows little about life insufance, 
but would be an immediate prospect if 
informed of what life insurance will do 
for her in furnishing income at later 
years, Her first impact with that situa- 
tion was a personal one. Her mother 
had considerable property; possessed 
executive ability; knew how to manage 
money. However, when the Wall Street 
crash came in 1929 and tenants found 
it difficult to pay rent and there were 
mortgage troubles her mother found 
she had put too many eggs in one 
basket; and had become property poor. 
When told how insurance would have 
provided her with an income she ex- 
pressed surprise as she did not know 
this type of insurance could be written 
on women. 

Lillian L. Joseph, with a keen inher- 
ent business sense, decided to make a 
study of insurance. With some difficulty 
she got into the life insurance class of 
New York University, difficult because 
she was not an insurance agent. She took 
that course, and also the summer course 
in the University of Virginia. She had 
been graduated from Froebel School, 
New York, after attending Eliman 
School. After becoming an agent she 
decided not only that she would sell as 
many policies as she could, but would 
also neglect no opportunity to make 
women insurance-conscious. She has 
talked before women’s organizations on 
the subject; will address numerous 
others; and recently has been made 


Women Not Yet Insurance Minded 


LILLIAN L. JOSEPH 


vice chairman of Federation of Wom- 


en’s Clubs, a national organization. 
She is on the educational committee of 
the Women’s City Club of New York 
and is a member of the Advertising 
Club. Her husband is A. G. Joseph, a 
Home Life general agent in this city. 
With her own company she has led all 
the women agents for eleven years and 
has always ranked among the first ten 
of all the company’s agents. She is a 
member of the Home Life’s President 
Club. 

In New York there are 500 women 
selling insurance. “There should be 
5,000,” says Mrs. Joseph. 





S. T. Whatley 


(Continued from Page 26) 


the job of the underwriter to press for 
action in all three divisions of estate 
building, 

Contracts 


_ In conclusion, I should like to say that 
in thirty-five years of life insurance 
selling I have yet to see the end of the 
long string of benefits to be found in 
a life insurance contract. It is already 
by far the most important estate prop- 
erty and every passing day added thou- 
sands of buyers are giving it their en- 
dorsement. Soon, eleven million ser- 
vicemen will be returning with the idea 
of a $10,000 estate firmly fixed in their 
minds and, lest you have any doubts 


regarding its significance—let me remind 
you that $10,000 is twice the amount of 
insurance owned by the average Amer- 
can family, But if the thought makes 
you complacent, remember too, that 
100,000 commodity salesmen will be re- 
turning to the selling of their chosen 
product, and, with all the pent up de- 
mand for the things people want to 
buy, the bid of these salesmen for the 
dollar is going to mean a competition 
more formidable than we have ever 
faced before—one which has been al- 
most non-existent during recent years. 

It all adds up to this: if we are go- 
ing to triumph over this competition 
we have got to know our business as 
never before. And, one of the finest 
ways we have to demonstrate our com- 
petence is to consider ourselves as 
“builders of estates.” 
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| YOUR SURPLUS PROBLEMS ARE OUR CONCERN 
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W. Sol; tcil Your Snguiries 








H 295 Madison Avenue 





MATTHEW J. LAUER AGENCY 
CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Wilmington. Del. 


LExington 2-5770 








New York 17 
























Reception Room in the Mutual Life’s 
Philadelphia Agency Office 


30,000 Policyowners 


Our Proprietors 


The Philadelphia Agency of The Mutual Life recognizes 
that its 30,000 Policyowners are its true proprietors. Their 
interest in The Mutual Life involves an association 
whereby they have created estates totalling approximately 
100,000,000. 


The entire personnel of the Agency therefore acknowl- 
edges its responsibility to render these, its proprietors, 
service of a professional character. 


Development of our personnel and the expansion of our 
organization are based on two fundamental principles:— 


Ist. Rigid selection of our representatives by well ac- 
cepted standards of measurement. 


2nd. A professional training which we consider to be a 
prerequisite to a useful and professional service to the 
public. 






A. F. Haas and Associates 


1516 Locust Street Philadelphia, Penn. 





THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
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A PROGRESSIVE agency with a 
PROGRESSIVE company offers 
PROGRESSIVE assistance 





“ 





Continental American Life Insurance Co. 


50 Court Street Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
MAin 4-8250 


| SAM B. SAPIRSTEIN ACENCY 
| 


(Home Office—Wilmington, Delaware) 
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HERE'S A REAL 
TIME SAVER — 


By doing business with this agency, every 
insurance service is brought to your doorstep. 
Through our companies and underwriting 
facilities, we can provide all coverages for every 


insurance need. 
We are equipped! 


Please give us a call. 





A. W. MARSHALL & CO. 


GENERAL AGENTS 
31 Clinton Street Newark 2, N. J. 


Tel. Mitchell 2-0963 


HERBERT MARSHALL, JR. 
Manager of Life and Accident & Health Departments 


Believes In Joint Work by Partners 


~ 


JAMES F. RAMSEY, CLU 


James F. Ramsey, CLU, Mutual Bene- 
fit, Chicago, has been a life insurance 
salesman since he was 19, at which period 
of his life he was a part-time man for 
Central Life of Iowa in his native state 
while attending Drake University. Upon 
his graduation from college at age 22 he 
made life insurance a full time job. Not 
caring for personal prospecting on his own 
he began then a practice which has been 
persistently followed by him in selling. 
He looked around for a likely young man 
with whom he could work jointly, some one 
who knew and liked many persons. One 
of the first of these was L. L. Mackey, 
then with Shell Oil. (Mackey is now 
president of Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of Detroit and in 1943 was a Million 
Dollar Round Table member.) They 
worked in Webster City, Ia. “You'll have 
as much of my time as you can keep me 
busy,” Ramsey told Mackey. They kept 
busy, generally working four nights a 
week, and that continued for a_ year. 
When Mackey quit Ramsey found an- 
other’ man “who knew everybody.” But 
bigger fields called, and Ramsey went to 
Chicago. 

There in 1936 he became general agent 
of a life company, and built from scratch 
an agency which in three years was pro- 
ducing $2,500,000 a year. Of his personal 
production 80% came from joint work. 
He didn’t require a special build-up— 
merely a favorable introduction. 

When he arrived in Chicago he knew 
only two persons living there. In his first 
year in the Western metropolis he closed 
more than $500,000 and did not make one 
cold canvass call. He used the same 
method that he did the first week he 
started selling life insurance in Iowa. 
Found people who knew the types of 





Raymond Commerce Bldg. 


For the past thirty-two years we have been conscientiously serving the 
A. & H. needs of northern New Jersey insurance agents and brokers. You can 
always count on cheerfully-given advice on your cases, no matter how large 


nor how small. 


Ours is a Home Office Service including ‘policy issuing and claim pay- 
ments, and that’s quite an asset in these days of manpower shortages and delays! 
We're also equipped to handle any type of A. & H. coverage, including 
America’s No. 1 Hospital and Medical Expense Indemnity plan of the 
CONTINENTAL CASUALTY CO. which we have represented for over 30 
years. This plan embodies individual, family group and franchise insurance 


programs. For further details: 











| WILLIAM FORD 
GENERAL AGENCY 


Specialists in A. & H. Insurance 


CALL MARKET 2-1371 for BILL FORD 


people on whom he wanted to call and who 
were willing to come into the life insur- 
ance business and work with him. 


Takes Over Parsons Agency 


In 1942 Bruce Parsons, a reserve officer, 
volunteered for active service and was sent 
overseas. “Jim” Ramsey took over his 
Mutual Benefit agency in Chicago as rian- 
ager. He personally paid for $1,00/,000 
in 1942, a record duplicated in 1943 and 
again this year. In 1942 the Paysons 
agency led the entire Mutual Benefit. [It 
was in the lead again the first six months 
of this year. On the Mutual Bencfit’s 
honor roll Ramsey has twenty-three out 
of thirty-one agents, an unusual record. 
He has brought into the agency eleven 
men, three of whom are qualifying this 
year for the Million Dollar Round Table, 
just as he is. One member of the agency 
is leading the company in production this 


year. 

He says that if he were a new agent 
today he’d do just what he himself did: 
that is, try to find a partner for joint 


work who knows people and has a desire 
to make money, “and let him keep you 
working.” 





Selling Life Insurance 
In Camps of U.S. Army 


The Gold Book asked the Southeastern 
manager of a large insurance agency 
whose members have been unusually 
successful in writing insurance in near- 
by Army camps for some facts about 
how his agents operate in getting these 
risks, In response the manager wrote: 

“If there were anything outstanding 
in the manner of operation by these 
agents, anything which could be com- 
municated to the insurance world which 
would help other agents in selling in- 
surance in these camps, we would be 
glad to have our agents tell you how 
they perform. 

“But, in my opinion, there is not much 
special technique about their selling; | 
mean technique which is unique to sell- 
ing insurance to soldiers who are in 
training, or who are being instructed at 
these camps. 

“It is true that there are some un- 
usual circumstances in connection with 
the writing of the business in these 
Army posts, and getting that business 
is somewhat of a specialty, but when 
you analyze what these agents have 
done and their methods, I think you will 
soon learn that it is the agent himself, 
his contacts and his diligence which 
create the business and that the par- 
ticular locale where he operates is not 
of paramount consideration. In_ brief, 
agents who sell in the Army camps are 
agents who can sell just as well on Main 
Street, in the home of the prospect, in 
the factory where the prospect works 
or in the store where the prospect him- 
self sells to customers all day.” 


Newark, N. Y. 
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Boys School Alumni Fertile Field 


For Jack Flanagan’s Prospects 


_ T. Flanagan, Jr., Fidelity Mutual 

Lite, St. Paul, a former football star 
and coach, paid for 104% lives last 
year for $358,291. 
“He began playing football in high 
scl.ool at Alexandria, Minn., a resort 
town. From there he went to the Col- 
iege of St. Thomas in St. Paul, a boys’ 
school with a normal enrollment of 850. 
His college participation in football was 
limited due to the fact that he was in- 
jured during his first year of varsity 
competition. 

After graduation from college he be- 
canie a teacher and coached football for 
two years at the St. Croix Falls, Wis., 
High School, winning the Valley Con- 
ference Championship during his two 
years as coach. 

How He Sells and Interests Clients 


While a college student Jeff Holmer 
of St. Paul, general agent, State Mutual, 
sold him his first policy, and after gradu- 
ation he went to work for Holmer in 
summer months. During the two years 
he taught and coached at St. Croix Falls 
he had studied life insurance in his spare 
time. In June, 1940, he returned to St. 
Paul and became a full time agent, sell- 
ing $151,728 on seventy-eight lives his 
first year. 

Asked how he “got going” after en- 
tering life insurance he said to The 
Gold Book: : 

“Since I was not a native of St. Paul 
my contacts were confined largely to St. 
Thomas College,” he said. “Therefore, 
I started work on that group of people. 
It seems that the most helpful thing I 
have used in this group is the book with 
pictures of prominent St. Thomas policy 
holders. Other things which proved ef- 
fective were consistent advertising in the 
college paper and the distribution of 
football and basketball schedules. These 
schedules were printed on a small card 
which could be carried in a bill fold 
and they contained my ad. The college 
enclosed them when they mailed out the 
season passes and also distributed them 
to all the students. I personally mailed 
many to several alumni. 

“Since several other St. Thomas. life 
insurance men were already active in 
this same group it was necessary for 
me to get off to a good start or be 
eliminated. Consistent advertising to- 
gether with intelligent effort seemed to 
be the only answer. It was with this 
thought in mind then, that the scrap 
book of policyholders, football and bas- 
ketball schedule cards and weekly ads 
in the college paper were used. I tried 
to cooperate with the school by serving 
as x football scout and being helpful in 
the various activities of the Alumni 


JACK T. FLANAGAN, JR. 


Association, of which I am now trea- 
surer. As a result of this program of 
advertising and activity most of the St. 
Thomas business comes my way. <Ac- 
tivity in this field has brought referred 
leads and business from other sources 
also. Most of my business, however, can 
still be traced to St. Thomas men.” 
$10 a Month Sales Plan 

Jack Flanagan has successfully used 
the $10 a month sales plan. Since No- 
vember last year this plan has paid for 
nearly sixty cases for him. Proposals 
are built around $10 a month premiums, 
but not many policies are actually paid 
for on the monthly premium basis. Also, 
the amount of premium may be larger or 
smaller than this figure, according to 
the prospect’s needs and ability to pay. 
Each month he sends-a two-page mimeo- 
graphed news letter to more than 150 
policyholders in the service. 





Key-Man Coverage Flexible 
Key-man insurance coverage is so 
broad and so flexible that it can be 
adapted to practically any purpose and 
any need, from protecting both the 
business man and the business while 
they are both in their business youth, 
to carefree retirement and old age after 
success has been achieved. Why 
shouldn’t so adaptable a tool be always 
the unfailing key to open any business 
door to us?—Paul W. Cook, Chicago, 
Mutual Benefit Life, “The Pelican.” 








50 COURT STREET 





HERMAN REINIS 


Brooklyn General Agent 


The Manhattan Life 
(Founded 1850) 
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MAin 4-7951-2-3 























The 
LEYENDECKER-SCHNUR 
AGENCY 


84 William Street 
New York 7, N. Y. 
Whitehall 3-4477 


The Agency that is old 
enough to render mature 
service and young 
enough to be progressive. 


Agency personnel: 

C. N. Leyendecker 
J. A. Schnur 

*R. L. Spaulder 
H. A. Warshall 
N. Urwin 
J. Donovan 

* J. A. Holmes 


* In service. 
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Rod Pirnie’s War Bond Activities 





Blank & Stoller 
RODERICK PIRNIE 


After more than two years of volun- 
tary service to the United States Trea- 
sury, during which period he _ served 
successively as War Savings Adminis- 
trator for Rhode Island and executive 
manager of the Rhode Island War Fi- 
nance Committee, Roderick  Pirnie, 
Massachusetts Mutual’s general agent in 
Rhode Island, was named state chairman 
for the Rhode Island War Finance Com- 
mittee by Secretary Morgenthau. He is 
a member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table. 


Mr. Pirnie, who asked for a_ six 


months’ leave of absence in 1941, to help 
the Treasury organize the payroll sav- 
ings plan in his home state, has been 
hard at his dollar-a-year job ever since. 
The organizations he has headed have 
thus far accounted for approximately 
$600,000,000 worth of bond sales. 

In the Third and Fourth War Loans, 
also the Fifth War Loan, Rhode Island’s 
quota was in the neighborhood of 80 
million dollars each time, and each time, 
Mr. Pirnie’s sales organization of twen- 
ty to thirty thousand volunteers sent the 
total well over the 100-million mark, 
the actual total for the Fifth War Loan 
being $136,710,000. In the Fourth and 
Fifth War Loans, America’s smallest 
state was first in the Union to pass its 
quota mark—an event which was duly 
celebrated in Providence. 

As state chairman, Rod Pirnie con- 
tinues to operate much as he has in the 
past, for he is retaining many of his 
functions as executive manager, al- 
though he has appointed an assistant 
executive manager to relieve him of 
some of the burdens. 





Joseph H. Crown 
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exercised during the insured’s lifetime or 
after his death. 


Effect of Privileges Granted to 
Beneficiary 

It is becoming a common practice to 
grant beneficiaries various privileges in 
connection with settlement options. Since 
the Treasury regulations make serious 
distinctions between insureds’ elections 
and beneficiaries’ elections, it becomes 
important to determine whether the ex- 
ercise of such privileges destroy the tax- 


exempt status of installment settlements 
(selected by the insured). 

A special ruling issued by the Treasury 
throws some light on this complex prob- 
lem. Therein, the insured had elected a 
settlement option which would give his 
wife monthly installments for life with 
ten years certain. She was given the 
choice, however, of accepting the maxi- 
mum income with the shortest period cer- 
tain, or in lieu thereof, requesting a 
smaller monthly income with a longer 
period certain. She could not withdraw 
the proceeds in full nor leave them at 
interest. 

Under another policy, the insured 
selected a_ settlement option providing 
that the insurance proceeds were payable 
in monthly installments over a period of 
seven years. The wife, however, could 
choose to have the installments paid for 
a longer period—anywhere from eight to 
thirty years as she might elect, without 
the right of commutation. 

The Treasury ruled that the install- 
ments would be tax-free, whether or not 
the beneficiary exercised the privileges 
granted. It stressed the point that the 
beneficiary could not elect to receive the 
proceeds in a lump sum and that the 
beneficiary’s choice was limited to chang- 
ing the number of installments. 

The Treasury’s ruling is consistent with 
the principles of T. D. 5231 for, in es- 
sence, the settlement options were selected 
by the msured with the variations permit- 
ted the beneficiary not altering the basic 
scheme of the settlement option. 

The Treasury’s holding should, it 
seems, be likewise applicable where the 
beneficiary is privileged to change the 
amount of the installment under a fixed 
amount option (installments until ex- 
hausted)—provided the amount of the 
installment exceeds the amount of inter- 
est payable. 

Tax Savings 


Under T. D. 5231 and the new Regu- 
lations, beneficiaries have thus the oppor- 
tunity of receiving installment payments 
beyond the face amount payable at the 
insured’s death, without incurring any in- 





come tax liability, where the insured ex- 
ercises the option to have the proceeds 
paid in installments. 

The change made by T. D. 5231 was 
retroactive since it amended prior repu- 


lations including Regulations 86 which 
first asserted a tax on such installment 
payments. Opportunities for tax refurds 
may thus be presented where the berec- 
ficiary has previously paid income taxes 
on installments received pursuant to an 
insured’s election. 

Where the beneficiary elects the sei‘le 
ment option, the tax-exempt status of the 
installments is in doubt in view of the 
conflict between the Treasury and the 
Court. The reasoning advanced by the 
Tax Court in the Pierce case is very 
penetrating and we venture the thought 
that it will not be overturned by lic 
higher courts. 

We must emphasize however that the 
Treasury has not accepted the Prerce de- 
cision and has not amended its Regulations 
to conform thereto. The issue is there- 
fore not finally resolved. The Treasury 
adheres to its position that the tax-exempt 
character of installments paid pursuant 
to a settlement option elected prior to the 
insured’s death does not extend to install- 
ments paid purscant to an option exer- 
cised by the beneficiary after the insured’s 
death. 

As in so many other tax issues, clari- 
fication of tax statutes must often run 
the course of a decade or more. The in- 
surance world has watched with interest 
the issue here posed, hopeful that the 
exemptive character of insurance proceeds 
paid in installments will ultimately be 
established—and thus banish the tax 
ghost which has been haunting  install- 
ment settlements. 


> 





Housewives’ Large Policies 

At a meeting of the Woods Agency, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, Pitts- 
burgh, it was interesting to note that 
a check of the delegates present who 
had sold cases to women in excess of 
$25,000 revealed that the majority of 
women clients are housewives. 





To THE BROKERS OF GREATER NEW YorK 























PHONE US TO FIND OUT THE REASONS WHY 


THE LESTER AGENCY 


MUTUAL TRUST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, CHICAGO 
HAROLD COLE, Manager, Brokerage Department 
New York - 


L. I. LESTER, General Agent 
45 John Street - - - = > 


“NOTHING BETTER IN LIFE INSURANCE” 


IF I WERE talking to you personally about my company I would say — You can profitably do 
business with the Mutual Trust Life because: 


1. The Mutual Trust Life is a full level premium company. 
We are equipped to handle your problems—no matter how complex. 
We are truly one of the lowest net cost companies. 

. We are liberal on hazardous occupational risks. 


2 
3 
4 
5. Our financial structure and company management is tops. 
6. Once a broker gets acquainted with us, he almost invariably places most of his business with our office. 
7 


. Finally—in five years’ time the Lester Agency has grown to be the largest agency of the Mutual Trust Life. 
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George I. Aranyi— 
Most Cosmopolitan Agency Manager 


No general agent or manager in the 
United States has had a wider cosmo- 
politan experience than that of George 
. Aranyi, director of the New York 
Lile’s agency at 52 Vanderbilt Avenue. 
At different stages of his career he has 
been prominent in the insurance field 
of France, French colonies and the Ar- 
gentine, in addition to the long experi- 
ence he has had with the New York 


He is also an unusually fine athlete. 
Mr. Aranyi began playing tournament 
tenis at the age of 14, and among those 
he met on the court were Behr, Larned, 
Wilding and other tennis celebrities, in- 
cluding the famous William Gore whose 
forehand drive was almost unbeatable 
and who defeated Aranyi at the open- 
ing match for the world’s championship 
on hard courts at St. Cloud, Paris 
suburb. He played also at Wimbledon 
on the Thames and at the Racing Club, 
Paris. After World War I he became 
interested in golf and won his first club 
championship in France in 1926. In all, 
he won ten major tournaments in golf. 


Father Was for 56 Years With N. Y. Life 


Born in Budapest he was the son of 
Maximilian Aranyi, who for fifty-six 
years served the New York Life. For 
a long time Maximilian Aranyi was man- 
ager of the company in Austria-Hun- 
gary. He was a friend of Emperor Fran- 
cis Joseph. A year before George T. 
was born the elder Aranyi was trans- 
ferred to Paris. He conducted the New 
York Life’s business in France until the 
first World War and assisted the com- 


pany in negotiations when it retired 
from Europe. 

George T. attended schools in Paris 
and then went to Hester College, Mar- 
gate, England. Upon leaving Margate he 
returned to France and got his bac- 
calaureate degree at the Sorbonne. 


Becomes Manager of a European Co. 


In 1913 Mr. Aranyi came to the 
United States, his objective being to 
learn American life insurance from the 
ground up. He became a clerk in the 
Grand Street branch, New York Life 
manager of which was the late Charles 
H. Kederich, who had been an office 
boy for Thomas A. Buckner at the 
home office. Next he became an as- 
sistant cashier in another office of 
the company and later was made 
cashier in the Exchange Branch at 
50 Broad Street, New York, under Man- 
ager William A. Gallagher, He remained 
in that post until the middle of 1919 
when he returned to France where for a 
time he assisted his father and later 
was made manager for France and its 
North African colonies for the Phenix 
of Vienna which had taken over the 
business of the New York Life in those 
parts of the world. Mr. Aranyi built up 
an organization which gave the Phenix 
100,000,000 francs a year in production. 
While he was unusually successful in 
production activities his position was a 
difficult one because of the large re- 
serves that had to be built up in France 
and its possessions at the time. Of all 
the premiums collected 70% had to be 
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TIM FOLEY Says 


GIVE ME A CRACK AT 
YOUR SURPLUS AND 
BROKERAGE BUSINESS 


Action @ Thoughtful Consideration of Problem Cases ¢ 
Competent Counsel on the Technical Ones. 


Wide Range of Contracts, Sub-Standard up to 
500% Mortality, Effective Sales Aids 


FOR DETAILS, RATES, ILLUSTRATIONS 
AND SERVICE WITH A CAPITAL "S" 


Call, write or drop in to 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


370 LEXINGTON AVENUE at 41st STREET, NEW YORK 17 
Phones AShland 4-4417 and 4-4418 


Friendly Service © Fast 
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deposited with the government for re- 
serve purposes. 

Mr. Aranyi decided he had enough 
and that he would return to America. 
And he resigned just in time as the 
Phenix failed soon after he resigned, its 
difficulties having arisen because the 
company had been advancing large sums 
from its funds which went towards 
financing European governments. 


Returns to U. S. A. 


However, after the collapse of the 
Phenix Mr. Aranyi remained in France 
for a time continuing to represent the 
company in helping policyholders during 
the period of liquidation. 

Walker Buckner, then vice president 
of New York Life, while visiting in 
Paris, invited Mr. Aranyi to live in 
the United States and join the New 
York Life’s forces here. Mr. Aranyi re- 
turned in 1936 and was assigned to the 
Vanderbilt Avenue branch. In 1937 he 
was the leading organizer in this coun- 
try for the New York Life. 

Mr. Aranyi’s father died and for a 
time George T. left the company and 
became superintendent of agencies for 
the Sud-America, Buenos Aires, one of 
the leading companies in South America. 
After being in that post for nine months 
he had a New York Life nostalgia and 
rejoined the company in 1939, again as 
an agency organizer, in 1940 again lead- 
ing the company in new organization. 
Qn January 1, 1941, he was made agency 
director of the Vanderbilt Avenue 
branch, then at 250 Park Avenue, now 
at 52 Vanderbilt Avenue. The agency 





There’s a day coming when you'll 
want to stand up and cheer the great- 
est victory in history. 


But let’s not start cheering yet. 


In fact, let’s not start it at all—over 
here. Let’s leave it to the fellows who 
are doing the job to begjn the cele- 
brating. 


Our leaders have told us that 
smashing the Axis will be a slow, 


Let these guys Stat it/ 





Blackstone Studios 


GEORGE T. ARANYI 


pays for approximately $5,000,000 a year. 

Because of Mr. Aranyi’s success in 
building organization over the years he 
was asked by The Gold Book as to the 
type of man who has more than an 
even chance of making a success as 
an agent. 

“There are few definite rules in pick- 
ing men to enter the life insurance 
field,” he said. “All other things being 
equal, I prefer the man who has not 
had too much experience and my 
tendency is to shy away from those who 
are what is called ‘has beens.’ The lat- 
ter are apt to have a defeatist view- 
point as respects their careers. Men 


most likely to succeed are those who 
are married, have a sense of personal 
(Continued on Page 134) 
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dangerous, bloody job. 


If we at home start throw’ng our 
hats in the air and easing up before 
the job’s completely done, it will be 
slower, more dangerous, bloodier. 


Right now, it’s up to us to keep on 
buying War Bonds until this war is 
won. 


If we do that, we’ll have the right to 
join the cheering when the time comes. 


This space contributed by 


A. ROSENSTEIN AGENCY 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE JU. S. 


393 Seventh Avenue 


New York 1, N. Y. 


This és an oficial U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of 


Treasury Department and War Advertising Council, 
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matter of determining which of the 
cases of lapsed policies on the lives of 
service men should be referred to the 
appropriate department of. the four 
branches of service for determination 
of the applicability of Section 7 of Pub- 
lic Law 490; with the result that it has 
been deemed necessary to refer cases 
of this type in only a relatively few 
instances. 

This favorable position arises prin- 
cipally from two causes, the first of 
which is the close personal contact with 
insured persons and their families main- 
tained through the field force operating 
from district offices of the company 
throughout the country. From the in- 
formation developed by the field force 
during, the normal course of business 
and, more particularly, during the usual 
concentrated efforts made to conserve 
policies, it is possible in most instances 
to determine whether the lapse of a 
policy was deliberate on the part of an 
insured now in service, or whether the 
lapse resulted from inability to com- 
municate with the company because of 
his place of service at the time the 
grace period for the unpaid premium 
expired. 

Conservation Letters 

The second of the causes referred to 
is the special effort made by the home 
office of the company to conserve lapsed 


policies on the lives of service men. 
When the report as to the cause of 
lapse submitted by the district office 


with lapse schedules to the home office 
states that the lapse was caused by 
the entry of the insured into the armed 
forces of the country, the appropriate 
letter of a series of conservation letters 
is directed to the insured at his latest 
address of record. If the address of 
record of the beneficiary under the policy 
is other than that of the insured, a 
separate letter is addressed to the bene- 
ficiary, The letters to the insured fall 
into two general classes, namely, those 
for use when it is apparent that the 
policy, if it were reinstated, would be 
eligible for the benefits of the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act, and those 
for use when it is obvious that the 
policy, even though reinstated, would 
not be eligible for such benefits. In each 
type of letter, the convenience and ef- 
fectiveness of providing for the pay- 
ment of premiums subsequent to rein- 
statement, by making an allotment of 
Government pay to the company, is 
stressed, The letter to the beneficiary, 
although intended primarily to give in- 
formation as to the status of the policy 
and to invite a request for any desired 
information, also serves to procure in- 
formation which is helpful in communi- 
cating with the insured, and for the 
purpose of fixing the amount of refund 
for premiums paid in advance for sup- 
plementary disability or double indem- 
nity benefits which provide for suspen- 
sion of benefits and premium payments 
for them during military or naval serv- 
ice in time of war. When such letters 
are sent, copies of the letters are for- 
warded to the interested district office 
of the company, for the information of 
that office. The results obtained both 
in policies reinstated and helpful infor- 
mation developed have justified the con- 
tinued use of the letters. 
“Undelivered” Letters 

In cases where neither the letter to 
the insured nor a letter addressed to the 
beneficiary is returned “undelivered” by 
the Postal authorities, it is assumed, in 
the absence of any contradictory facts, 
that the insured, or the insured and 
beneficiary, are aware of the lapsed con- 
dition of the policy and that the policy 
lapsed by their choice. Those cases in 
which the letters are returned by the 
Postal authorities are given specialized 
consideration by further investigation 
through the district office and other 
facilities, with the view to determining 
whether the lapse was caused by cir- 
cumstances relating to his place of serv- 
ice beyond the control of the insured. 
If the facts developed indicate this to 
be the probability, the case is referred 
to the proper department of the branch 





Creative Function of Vision 


In Selling Life Insurance 


By Perry L. Rowrer 


Chief of Industrial Psychological Staff 
Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, Inc., Chicago 


Every successful life insurance sales- 


man stands much of the time with one 
foot in the past, astride the present, and 
with the other foot into the future. 

It is necessary to look backward oc- 
casionally and profit from mistakes. It 
is even more important to examine what 
is now going on and make the necessary 
adjustments to meet existing conditions, 
otherwise the salesman gets into ruts 
and becomes stereotyped, But of even 
greater importance is the “foot in the 
future.” This forward-looking factor 
which we frequently call “vision” is of 
extreme importance to those who would 
rise above the common-place and 
average. 

Outstanding producers are invariably 
men of strong vision. They walk through 
the present with eyes which see far be- 
yond. The loss of a case or momentary 
upset does not seriously deter them be- 
cause they refuse to become fixated on 
present trivia—they see big—they think 
big—they act big—this breadth of think- 
ing and acting is contagious, Clients feel 
it and love to see them come around. 


Suggestions for Developing Vision 


In order to definitize and make pos- 
sible the development of vision in sell- 


ing, we offer the following suggestions + 


1. Set a goal for yourself in terms of 





Perry L. Rohrer 


Perry L. Rohrer is at the present 
time a partner of Stevenson, Jordan 
& Harrison, Inc., and chief of its 
Industrial Psychological Staff, the 
largest and most highly specialized 
staff of its kind in the country. 

For eight years, he was chief of 
the psychological services in the Cook 
County Criminal Court, Chicago. He 
also spent the greater part of seven 
years in dealing with insurance sales- 
men in inc reasing their production. 

He studied in Vienna, Austria; un- 
der Dr. Alfred Adler and has func- 
tioned as Consulting Psychologist to 
many large corporations throughout 
the country. 











the kind of personality you wish to 
achieve, 

2. Practice hourly and daily behaving 
in a manner which fits your objective. 

3. When immediate difficulties are en- 
countered, look at them against the 
background of your larger objectives’ 

4. Set up daily and weekly objectives 
in line with your major objectives. Use 
these to check progress or the lack of 
it. When mistakes or failures occur, cor- 
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rect them and proceed toward your ob- 
jective, 

5. Get the spirit of “It can be done.” 
Associate with othérs who are men of 
vision. 

6. Maintain a strong sense of wit and 
humor. Be able to correct your mistakes 
and keep an inner sparkle of wit and 
humor. 

7. Do not expect to reform yourself 
suddenly, Be patient and persistent. 

8. Share the best of your ideas with 
another salesman. Do not wait until you 
are perfect. You grow vision by helping 
another. 

How It Works 

Here is a life insurance salesman who 
had plodded along for five years. He 
was just average. He talked to a sales- 
man of vision and decided to try the 
above suggestions. He reports with en- 
thusiasm that he feels better, is inter- 
ested in working early and late, His 
friends have been remarking to him 
that he seems different. He has tried to 
explain to them what has happened to 
him. In doing so, he has found himself 
sought after. He has been asked to 
speak before the Rotary, Kiwanis and 
several other groups. In short, he has 
expanded his vision and this has ex- 
panded his usefulness in many areas, not 
to mention the fact that his sales have 
more than quadrupled in the last three 
months. Put your foot far into the 
future and look ahead: You can expand 
your vision. 





of service involved for consideration as 
to the applicability of Section 7 of Pub- 
lic Law 490, 

“Missing Cases” 

When it is reported to the Claim Di- 
vision of the company by a district 
office of the. company, the beneficiary, 
or other interested person, that an in- 
sured in service as defined in Public 
Law 490, is “missing, missing in action, 
a prisoner of war, or interned in a 
neutral country,” the Claim Division 
after obtaining confirmation of the 
status of the insured from the appro- 
priate department of the branch of 
service involved, recommends either 
through the district office or directly 
to the interested pcrsons, that premiums 
under the policy be continued until the 
status of the insured is determined 
finally. The agreement of the company 


‘to refund any premiums paid following 


the date accepted by the company ‘as 
the date of the insured’s death is stated. 
A request is made for information as to 
the intention of the beneficiary with 
respect to continuing premium payments. 
All such cases are then referred to. the 
War Service Insurance Bureau. 

The Bureau directs that warning no- 
tations be placed on all appropriate ad- 
ministrative records to the effect that 
in the event of a lapse in premium pay- 
ments the case is to be referred to the 
Bureau before any of the usual steps 
toward cancellation are taken. The cor- 


-respondence is then held in a special file 


by the Claim Division. Such cases are 
reviewed at or about the expiration of 
the period of twelve months fixed by 
Public Law 490 as that at the end of 
which a finding of death will be con- 
sidered as to those “missing” or “miss- 
ing in action” during the period, and 


* deep 





other disposition will be made as. {. 
those who have been classified as a 
“prisoner of war” or “interned in a 
neutral country” during the period, 

If a policy on the life of a service man 
so classified lapses while the cor;e- 
spondence is being held on the special 
ile in the Claim Division, pending final 
determination of the insured’ s status, the 
case is referred to the Bureau for cor- 
respondence with the proper departm: nt 
of the respective branch of service, as 
to the applicability of Public Law 4% 

There have been relatively few cases 
in which the beneficiary has stated an 
inability to continue premium paymei'ts 
until the status of the insured is finally 
determined. Such cases also are refered 
for the consideration of the proper ‘e- 
partment of the respective branch of 
service. 


National Service Life Insurance 


The company has given a great deal 
of consideration to this subject, par- 
ticularly to the ways in which persons 
returning’ from duty in the armed forces 
can be encouraged to continue National 
Service Life Insurance. An expression of 
the company’s viewpoint is given in the 
following paragraph taken from Presi- 
dent Leroy A. Lincoln’s letter of April 
20, 1944, with reference to the leaflet 
“What to Do About Your National Serv- 
ice Life Insurance” which is being dis- 
tributed through all district offices of 
the company. 

“IT am sure I need not emphasize our 
obligation to members of the 
Armed Forces. The National Service 
Life Insurance which they own is se- 
cured by the credit of the United States 
of America—a credit not exceeded by 
that of any other nation in the world, 
The policies are good; they fit the in- 
surance neéds of ‘the vast majority and 
their owners would be well advised, and 
should be strongly encouraged, to main- 
tain them in force. I hope you will re- 
view this subject fully with your asso- 
ciates, and that you and they will see 
to it that copies of the leaflet are placed 
in the hands of every individual who 
should have this information. You will 


-agree, I am sure, that our responsibility 


in this matter is imperative.” 

The leaflet stresses the value of Na- 
tional Service. Life Insurance and the 
importance of continuing the coverage. 
In this connection the following para- 
graphs from the leaflet are of interest: 

“The National Service plan of life in- 
surance was established exclusively for 
people in the armed forces. Recognizing 
that the abnormal costs incident to the 
hazards of war are a responsibility of 
all the people, the Government, as dur- 
ing the first World War, undertook to 
pay not only the excess costs arising 
from deaths and disability traceable to 
the extra hazards of military or naval 
service, but also the expenses incurred 
in the operation of the plan. Because of 
this sharing of cost by the Government 
the premiums charged for National 
Service Life. Insurance are lower than 
even the peacetime rates charged by 
life insurance companies. 

“In considering what to do about this 
insurance, you should remember that 
the Government will continue to pay 
part of the cost and that the policies 
will include, without additional charze, 
a Waiver of Premium Benefit in the 
event of total disability. For these rea- 
sons the premiums charged are so ©) 
ceptionally low as to be a real barga: n, 

“Hence, this company recommends, if 
the insurance fits your needs—and it 
will, in the great majority of cases—that 
you continue it, as is your right, for s 
much as you can afford, and, as soon «s 
it is practical for you to do so, convert 
it to one of the permanent plans if 
insurance provided under the plan. !n 
the meantime, and this is importar|, 
you should continue to pay all premiums 
promptly as they become due, to tie 
Veterans Administration, Washingt mn 
25, D. C., without regard to wheth:r 
or not you receive a premium noticc.’ 

The leaflet includes the suggestion 
that persons desiring advice concerni'g 
National Service Life Insurance call on 
one of the representatives of the Metro- 
politan or,,if more, convenient, write ‘0 
the War Service Insurance Bureau, 
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Making Use of Settlement Agreements Offered by 
Life Companies Under Today’s Changing Conditions 


By Herman L. FIvene 
Isadore Freid Agency, New England Mutual Life 


It is a well-known fact that the aver- 
age estate that the average man leaves 
these days consists almost exclusively 
of life insurance money. Even in the 
larger eStates, life insurance represents 
today a considerable percentage of the 
total assets and thé relative importance 
of life insurance as part of the estate 
is on the upswing. i 

Legal reserve life insurance companies 
are holding and administrating today 
very sizable amounts entrusted to their 
care by deceased policyholders. Statis- 
tics show that in 1942 eighty-one top 
ranking life insurance companies paid 
claims in the amount of $1,000,200,000 
out of which $400,000,000, or approx- 
imately 30% of all amounts due, were 
to be held by the insurance companies 
under settlement options. 

Even more important is the percent- 
age increase of proceeds applied under 
options. In 1933 an average of 17% of 
proceeds maturing by reason of death 
or endowment were held by the same 
top ranking insurance companies under 
options. In 1942 over 30% of such pro- 
ceeds were held under options—an in- 
crease of over 75% in this period of 
nine years. 

A Privilege Highly Valued by the Public 


These statistics included all the larger 
companies, Naturally, the percentage of 
proceeds held under settlement options 
is in proportion to the average size 
policy in the various companies. The 
leading company in that respect has 65% 
and the first ten leading companies over 
50% of proceeds applied under settle- 
ment options. 

It is, therefore, quite apparent that 
the insuring public places a high value 
on the privilege accorded it of having 
the fruits of its frugality placed in the 
care of America’s strongest institutions, 
and all indications point to a further 
development and increased use of that 
phase of the life insurance business. 

Hence, when we undertake to guide 





Herman L. Filene 


Herman L. Filene has been asso- 
ciated with Isadore Freid, general 
agent, New England Mutual Life, 
New York City, more than ten years. 
Besides his personal production, he 
has made a special study of the use 
of settlement options and is in 
charge of preparing all requests for 
trust agreements going through Mr. 
Freid’s office. By reason of previous 
legal training, he is specializing in 
estate and tax work and is frequently 
called into consultation by lawyers 
on the insurance angle of their 
clients’ estates. 

Settlement options are, according 
to Mr. Filene, the logical starting 
point for any discussion of business, 
estate, and tax needs. He gets im- 
mediate attention even on first in- 
terviews by opening his discussion on 
this vital theme, 











our policyholders in the choice of this 
option for this set of circumstances, 
for that option, for another set of cir- 
cumstances, we are exercising a function 
of great responsibility, and much de- 
pends on our judgment and our skill in 
using the tools at hand. 

“Options of Payments” are part of 
every life insurance policy, as required 
by the laws of various states, but there 
is a wide gap between “having options 
in the insurance policy” and “making 
use of the options” to the best advan- 
tage for the insured’s beneficiaries. 

The First Questions to Consider 

At the very outset, in planning a 
program, two situations confront us: 
What options are available to the first 
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beneficiary, and how does a secondary 
beneficiary come into the enjoyment of 
options ? 

The primary source of information as 
to the legal rights of a beneficiary is 
the insurance contract itself. Although 
there are wide variations in wording 
and meaning in the various contracts 
issued by various insurance companies, 
most policies, with very few exceptions, 
provide for one option for one bene- 
ficiary, to be exercised by the insured 
during his lifetime or in the absence 
of such election by the insured, to be 
selected by the beneficiary when the 
policy becomes a claim, 

That means that if the insured merely 
names his wife as beneficiary, she may 
elect one of the options available to 
her under the insurance contract. 

Practically, however, this is not satis- 
factory. In the first place, the widow 
is asked to make a decision at a time 
when she knows least what her re- 
quirements are, and will be for many 
years ahead. Further, by electing one 
option, she is tying herself down to a 
certain fixed income which may prove 
entirely inadequate in the future, either 
because the amount of money received 
will not be sufficient or because such 
income received be then too large if 
other funds will be available to her, 
thus depriving her children or legal 
heirs of principal she would rather leave 
to them in sure hands of the insurance 
company. 

Beneficiary Provisions Should Be Broad 

Most companies will at the present 
time go outside the policy provisions 
and offer by agreement between the 
insured and the company, the use of 
more than one option for the beneficiary, 
but this may not always be the case. 
It is, therefore, in our opinion, impor- 
tant that the insured avails himself of 
such rights to make provisions for his 
beneficiary broad enough to cover con- 
tingencies which may arise in the future. 
It is well to note in this connection that 
such an agreement between the insured 
and the company may be outside of the 
contractual provisions in the policv and 
any change made later by reason of 
not having broad enough provisions 
made originally, could result in depriv- 
ing the beneficiary of privileges orig- 
inally available, 

As is quite natural, the insured in 








buying life insurance is not only con- 
cerned about one beneficiary, but is 
thinking of a group of beneficiaries for 
whom he wishes to make financial pro- 
visions, such as wife and children, or 
if he has no children, his wife and some 
other relatives. You will frequently find 
a Beneficiary-Clause which reads as fol- 
lows: “Proceeds payable to my wife 
if she shall survive me, otherwise to 
my son, John, and my daughter, Mary, 
in equal shares”, or “payable to my 
wife if she shall survive me, otherwise 
to my sister”. The insured probably be- 
lieves that he has in this way properly 
directed the payment of life insurance 
proceeds to the various beneficiaries and 
might think that he covered the various 
contingencies. 
From Standpoint of Legal Situation 


Does, in fact, a Beneficiary-Clause as 
just quoted carry out the intentions of 
the insured, and in particular, are the 
options available to all those benefici- 
aries mentioned ? Most probably not. Let 
us analyze the legal situation. 

If the first beneficiary did not sur- 
vive the insured, the contingent bene- 
ficiaries, son and daughter as in the 
first example, become primary benefici- 
aries. In the absence of election of op- 
tions by the insured, they themselves 
can eleet an option, each for his or her 
share, However, if the wife did survive, 
the naming of the contingent benefici- 
aries by the insured becomes obsolete. 
The wife will be sole owner of the in- 
surance proceeds. Most insurance con- 
tracts provide that, in the absence of 
provisions made by the insured—in case 
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her will or intestacy provisions, tliey 
would eventually get the money—but 
from the executor or administrator of 
the wife’s estate, subject of course to 
the expense and delay involved in such 
transfer, and not directly from the in- 
surance company. Neither would the 
options of the insurance contract be 
available to them since the obligation of 
the company is only to pay over to the 
wife’s estate. 

Cannot the wife herself—after the in- 
surance proceeds became due to her— 
name her son and daughter as contin- 
gent beneficiaries? Can she not direct 
the insurance company that in case of 
her death, any unpaid balance of pro- 
ceeds be applied under certain options 
as she may elect for the contingent 
beneficiaries ? 


The Case of Mutual Benefit vs. Ellis 


The legality of such an agreement be- 
tween thé widow and the insurance 
company came up for decision in the 
Federal Court (125 F 2nd 127—Mutual 
Benefit v. Ellis). Here, the Mutual Ben- 
efit had entered into an agreement with 
the widow, after the death of the in- 
sured, to the effect that the insurance 
company would hold the proceeds at 
interest subject to the widow’s right of 
withdrawal and with the obligation on 
the company’s part to pay over to her 
sister-in-law in cash any funds not 
withdrawn at the time of subsequent 
death of the widow. The executors of 
the wife’s estate contested the validity 
of the agreement, contending that it 
is testamentary in nature. The courts 
did uphold the agreement saying, in 
effect, that it is a valid inter vivos 
agreement in favor of a third party. 
“The sister-in-law acquired the right 
to receive the proceeds as Third-Party 


Life Insurance taken out by Mrs. A on the Life of 
Br. A- Premiums are being paid for by transferring 
$4,660 a vear from her general estate. 





Effect of $100,000 Life Insurance on the Estate 
of Mree A in case of her death prior to death of 


the Insured. 





Without. Insurance 


With Insurance 








ceo 8 ales Maver 8 u 8 
Gain or 
Increase of 
Estate 
Total net 
Estate Net Estate Net Amount Estate wel , 
_— Estate Value Estate Savings of Life Upon (Difference 
waaise efore After Before After in Insurance Subsequent between 
nem Estate Estate Estate state Estate Risk Out Death of columns 
r Taxes(a) Taxes Taxes ‘axes Taxes standing(b) the Insured(c) 7 and 2) (c) 
1 ¥500,000 $370,200 $495 5540 $566,708 1,168 $100,000 $466,708 $96,708 
5 501,445 371,193 492,227 365,314 3,349 £2,993 454,507 83,114 
10 505,452 374,907 485,685 360,866 6,726 77,175 438 ,041 64,134 
15 512,502 378,566 480,238 357,162 10,660 65,262 422,424 43,858 
20 522,275 365,347 475,633 354,031 15,326 € 
+ i ° ’ 2051 , 53,767 407,798 22,451 
pectancy) 


(a) For the purpose of this illustration the amount of annual premium teken from the general 
estate is ficured at 2% compound interest, this representing the net earnings after income tax. 
Interest return on the balance of the general estate is disregarded since it would be the same 


amount whether insurance is hou-ht or note 


(b) Figures in this column represent the difference between the cash value and the face amount of 


the insurance polic; 
See illustration on Pace l. 


(c) It is assumed that Mrs. A's 


y = both includin. dividend sdditions = as outstanding in each corresvondinz yours 


heire will continue the life insurance policy in force. The 


amount of risk outstanding will gradually decrease depending on the number of years the insured is 


survivinge 


The above illustration includes dividends and paid-up dividend values based on the 1944 Dividend Scale. 


of wife’s survival—any balance held by 
the insurance company in case of sub- 
sequent death of the wife will be paid 
over to her estate. Whether the same 
persons as mentioned in the insurance 
contract will receive such proceeds from 
the wife’s estate depends upon circum- 
stances beyond the control of the 
insured. If these persons are the legal 
heirs of the wife, in accordance with 


? 


Donee—Beneficiary.” There is consid- 
erable discussion among experts whetlier 
this decision will hold in other similar 
cases (see the excellent discussion by 
Grahame, “Insurance Settlement Agrce- 
ments,” 1942 and his citations). 
Assuming the courts recognize a ccn- 
tingent beneficiary named by the direct 
beneficiary, most companies, by practice, 
do not allow’the widow to name a con- 
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Observe how income of a typical, active Mutual Life Field Underwriter rises steadily— 
: aided by Service Fees and Efficiency Income—until his retirement pension starts. (Chart 
| assumes $250,000 annual production to retirement age 65—no production thereafter.) 


Efficiency Income up to $135 a month—in addition to 
THE NEW Pl AW FAVORS Commissions and Service Fees. 


The retirement income, now a part of this Lifetime 


CAREER UNDERWRITERS / Plan, starts between ages 60 and 70. 
The introduction of this Lifetime Plan for compen- 
sating Field Underwriters represents a distinct forward 
Without added cost to policyholders, this Mutual Lifetime move toward the announced Mutual Life goal. 









Plan provides increased compensation to the efficient Field OUR 
a Underwriter who remains with the Company. 2nv CENTURY 
The Plan features two new sources of income: Service OF SERVICE 






Fees and Efficiency Income. A two per cent Service Fee is 
paid annually on premiums after the 10th policy year so 
long as the underwriter remains with the Company, con- 
tinues to produce and renders satisfactory service to old 
at policyholders. 


Efficiency Income, which is based on quality perform- 
ance, starts in the 5th contract year. The above chart 
shows that with $250,000 new business each year, and with 
reasonable assumptions on persistency and mortality, the 
good underwriter producing quality business can build his 
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tingent beneficiary. Furthermore, 
companies will not permit the widow to 
elect options for a contingent benefici 
ary, and even if they do, they usually 
would do so only at the high price of 
withholding from the widow the right 
of withdrawal or commutation of any 
funds so held by the insurance com- 
pany during her lifetime. 
Protecting Beneficiaries 

The practical importance of the above 
cited court decision should, therefore, in 
our opinion, not be overestimated. The 
courts had to decide a legal question— 
whether an agreement made between the 
insurance company and the widow as to 
naming a contingent beneficiary was 
valid—and the court held that it was, 
but there is no guarantee for any widow 
that the insurance companies would 
automatically enter into such an agree- 
ment with her after death of the insured. 
Furthermore, even if the insurance com- 
pany did agree, this still would deprive 
the settlement options from such sec- 
ondary beneficiary. 

It is, therefore, of primary importance 
for the insured during his lifetime to 
make not only provisions for his wife, 
but also for contingent beneficiaries 
should his wife die at any time while 
proceeds are still held by the insurance 
company under any one of the options 
provided. 

In fact, it can be argued that proper 
settlement covering minor children as 
contingent beneficiaries is the more im- 
portant because the children’s guardian 
would be restricted in the investment 
possibilities open to them during the 
children’s minority, and deprived of what 
is probably their very safest medium. 

The “Common Disaster Clause” 

Frequently, it is thought that the so- 
called “Common Disaster Clause” is an 
effective remedy as far as contingent 
beneficiaries are concerned, This is not 
so. The new Section 89 (4) of the New 
York Decedents Estate Law makes 
these provisions: Where the insured 
and the beneficiary in a policy of life 
insurance have died and there is no 
sufficient evidence that they have died 
otherwise than simultaneously, the pro- 
ceeds of the policy shall be distributed 
as if the insured had survived the 
beneficiary. This, however, is only a 
presumption, subject to proof to the 
contrary—and we believe there are com- 
paratively few cases where proof could 
not be established that one or the other 
survived, in which case Section 89 does 
not apply. If, for instance, husband and 
wife sustain a common automobile acci- 
dent, the husband being dead immedi- 
ately and the wife brought to a hospital 
and dying twenty-four hours later, it is 
clear that Section 89 would not apply, 
and the wife become the primary bene- 
ficiary. Without a proper Trust Agree- 
ment, the life insurance proceeds will 
be part of the wife’s estate, and be trans- 
ferred through her estate to her legal 
heirs either by will or intestacy provi- 
sions. If there are no children, this may 
mean that considerable amounts would 
go into a direction the insured certainly 
did not want. If there were children, who 
probably would be the legal heirs of the 
wife by will or intestacy, they in no 
event would enjoy the advantages of 
having modes of settlements available to 
them. 

Clauses Should Do a Complete Job 

Similarly, any clause such as “wife if 
living ten days after the insured” does 
only an incomplete job. Suppose the wife 
died the twelfth day after the death of 
the insured or suppose she dies six 
months or a year later and there are still 
funds with the insurance company? Is 
not. the need for settlement options for 
the contingent beneficiaries just as great 
then as it would be if the wife had died 
simultaneously with the insured? 

The recent Hartford circus fire showed 
clearly the importance of making proper 
provisions. A number of life insurance 
companies reported the death of the in- 
sured and the beneficiary, and in one 
case where a policy became a claim, both 
the primary and the contingent bene- 
ficiary died as a result of the fire. It is 
known that a great number of those 
people injured in the circus tent were 


mostbrought to nearby hospitals, and many 


died—many days later. 

Proper provisions for such contingen 
cies are the more important since policies 
will frequently have double indemnity 
clauses. ‘The amounts at stake are thus 
twice as large. 

In order to give full benefits of the 


“Fetate of Mrse A: $600,000 





or contingent beneficiaries. Very fie 
quently the children are named _ indi- 
vidually and the inclusion of children 
born after the agreement has been set 
up, quite overlooked. We recently had 
a death claim of $80,000 wherg. the in- 
sured died six weeks before thé‘second 
child was born. If the beneficiary~ malguse 


TABLE IT 


Life Insurance taken out by lirse A on the 
life of Mre Ae Premiums are being paid for 
by transferring $4,660 a year from her gen- 
eral estate. 





Effect of $100,000 Life Insurance on the Estate of' rse A 
if she makes a gift prior to the death of the Insured. 











Without Insurance With Insurance 
‘Fe s 4 8 6 7 a 
Gain or 
Increase of 
Net Estate Net Estate 
_ Estate Value Estate Total Net Passing to 
Estate After Before After Savings Amount state Heirs. (Dif- 
Value Gift Gift Gift in of Life Upon ference be- 
Before And And And Gift Tnsurance Subsequent teen 
End of Gift is Estate 4 “state Estate and Es- Risk Oute Death of columns 7 
Year Made Taxes(a Taxes Taxes(b) tate taxes standing(o) the Insured(d) and 2) (a) 
5 $501,445 $577,800 $492,227 $369,496 $ 909 $88,995 $ 458,489 $80,689 
10 506,452 385,525 485,685 368,640 3,082 77,175 445,815 60,490 
15 612,302 403,856 480,258 673,606 7,960 65,262 458 ,868 35,012 
“ 622,275 404,093 475,633 367,477 10,026 53,767 421,244 17,161 
life 
expectancy) 


(a) It is assumed that Mre. A makes a gift in the year indicated in an amount equal to the total annual pre- 
miums, $4,660 a year plus compound interest. Estate taxes for the balance of the ootabe upon subsequent 


death of Mrse A are inoluded in this calculation. 


(b) Gift taxes based on the transfer of the policy for the year indicated. Estate taxes for the balance of 
the estate upon subsequent death of Mrs. A are included in this calculation. 


(c) Figures in this column represent the difference between the cash value and the face amount or the in=- 
surance policy = both including dividend additions - as outstanding in each corresponding years. See illus- 


tration on Page l. 


(d) It is assumed that Mrs. A's neirs will continue the life insurance policy in force. The amount of risk 
outstanding will gradually decrease depending on the number of years the insured is surviving. 


The above illustration inoludes dividends and paid-up dividend values based on the 1944 Dividend Scale 


options as offered by the insurance com- 
pany to first and contingent benefici- 
aries, it appears, therefore, necessary 
that the insured himself during his life- 
time makes these rights available to 
them. In this connection it is worth 
noting that special care should be taken 
in the naming of children as beneficiaries 


is not broad enough, such child is not 
entitled to share in any proceeds since 
we are dealing here with contractual re- 
lations between the insurance company 
and beneficiaries. The insurance com- 
pany has to disregard any claim of “the 
forgotten child.” Section 28 of the New 
York Decedents Estate Law dealing 








and beneficiaries. 








JEFFERSON 


“NOT BY IDLE CHANCE.---” 


|—*Earned highest rate of interest in | 943 
on mean invested assets among United 
States life insurance Companies with as 
much as 100 million in force. 


—*Paying highest rate of interest in |944 
on funds held in trust for policyholders 


The rate of interest 


now being paid has been paid continu- 
ously since organization in 1907. 


This is the same advertisement which 

appeared in 1936, 1937, 1938, 1939, 

1940, 1941, 1942 and 1943 Gold 

Book. Of course, we had to change the 

dates each year. But, the statement of 
facts need no change!! 


STANDARD 


Life Insurance Company 


Julian Price, President 


Greensboro, N. C. 


* From published statistical reports. 





with the claims of after born children 
against the will does not apply. There 
fore, it is always advisable and safer t: 
name “any children” irrespective of how 
many children are alive at the time thi 
agrecment is drawn. 

“Air-Tight Plan” Income 


Let us assume that the client under 
stands the importance of action on hi: 
part to utilize settlement options and 
let us assume that you have “pro 
grammed” tHe.-insurance, that is, you: 
have figured how much insurance 
needed and under which options it shal 
be payable to the beneficiaries. 

The question most frequently asked is 
this: Shall the income be set up under 
an “air-tight plan,” that is, beneficiarie: 
shall receive so many dollars a mont! 
without: any right on their part t 
further invade principal? Or, rather 
shall the insured make the plan flexible 
so that the wife in her discretion can 
withdraw funds—unlimited, or limited to 
a specified amount each year. 

An “air-tight plan” without withdrawai 
privilege has the advantage of protec- 
tion under Section 15 of the New York 
Personal Property Law. It protects the 
beneficiary against any claims by cred- 
itors. Such a plan may also have tax 
advantages, both for estate and income 
purposes. 

Too Tight “Strait Jackets” 

On the other hand, you may put the 
widow in a strait- jacket and thus may 
do more harm than good, especially un- 
der today’s changing world conditions. 

The answer, of course, will be different 
in each individual case. As a general 
rule, however, and as a guide for the 
client’s decision, the size of the estate 
and particularly the size and type of in- 
vestments outside of life insurance will 
give the answer in which direction to 
go, The smaller the estate, and even 
$20,000 life insurance is not large in this 
respect, the more flexibility one should 
give, This is especially so since tax con- 
sideration is of no importance here, and 
savings of a few dollars in income tax 
mean nothing as compared to the hard- 
ship which may occur otherwise. From 
experience, we believe that confidence in 
the ability of widows to hold on to what 
is left to them is justified. They usually 
realize that with their husbands’ earn- 
ing power gone, they have to conserve 
principal as far as possible. 

Frequently, men do not wish to give 
their widows unlimited withdrawal privi- 
leges. They may limit the withdrawal 
right, for instance, to $500 or $1,000 in 
any one year. Should such withdrawal 
right be cumulative or non-cumulative ? 
At first impulse, if asked, the insured 
will most probably want to give his wife 
non-cumulative withdrawal rights: in the 
back of his mind he thinks that such 
provision will. better preserve capital. 
The opposite, however, comes, in our 
experience, nearer to what the insured 
wishes to accomplish—by giving her a 
cumulative withdrawal right, she does 
not have to take cash in any one year 
and can still be sure that she is not 
losing this: privilege in the following 
years. In giving her non-cumulative 
withdrawal rights; you may force the 
widow. to take cash—even though not 
needed at the time—for fear that other- 
wise she forfeits one year’s withdrawal. 
Again, the contingent beneficiaries are 
the ones who will suffer from such im- 
prudent provisions. 

Proper Use of Settlement Options 

This. leads us to the next, considera- 
tion. Proper use of settlement options 
—that is, disposition of insurance pro- 
ceeds—cannot be made without taking 
into consideration the general estate, 
just as much as the client would be ill- 
advised to draw a will or dispose of 
general property ‘without careful con- 
sideration .of his life insurance estate 
and the options available under these 
contracts, 

This holds true today even in com- 
paratively small estates. To illustrate: 
Frequently, the so-called cash clean-up 
fund for last expenses was provided for 
from some life insurance proceeds, under 
a program arranged by the life under- 
writer, Today, almost everyone has 
bought and is continuing to buy War 
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Bonds. It may be advisable in many 
instances to use such War Bond hold- 
ings to provide for a clean-up fund, thus 
freeing life insurance proceeds to be 
used for income, especially if the policies 
are in force for a number of years 
and contain old, high annuity rates. 
Similarly, the Series E Bond may often 
be used for an educational fund releas- 
ing life insurance policies to pay an- 
nuity to the widow. 

Use of Options in Large Estates 

The use of options in the large estates 
has grown in importance. Here, tax 
problems are, of course, of primary con- 
sideration. You will frequently find that 
men of means have earmarked consider- 
able amounts of life insurance in force 
for many years for payment of estate 
taxes. Especially where husband and 
wife each has a sizable estate, recheck- 
ing of the estate program may lead to 
amazing results—both in respect to in- 
come taxes and estate taxes. A recent 
case may illustrate possible tax savings: 
A, age 50, has an estate of $750,000. Mrs. 
A, age 50, has an estate of her own of 
$500,000. In addition, Mr. A owns $100,- 
QOO life insurance in force since 1930, 
presently earmarked to be paid in cash 
to his executor for payment of estate 
taxes. It was suggested that the pres- 
ent $100,000 life insurance be replaced 
by an equal amount of insurance on 
Mr. A’s life, applied for and owned by 
Mrs. A, premiums to be paid out of her 
own funds. These are the results ac- 
complished: Mr. A freed the original 
$100,000 life insurance to be placed un- 
der a life income option, payable for 
the benefit of his wife and/or children. 
On the basis of a cash refund annuity 
(wife’s age 50), Mrs, A would receive 
in case of death of Mr. A an income 
of 5.76% for life or $5,760 per year. 
The income will be higher depending 
upon wife’s age when the policy be- 
comes a claim. (At age 65 she would 
receive a cash refund annuity of $8,170 
per annum.) 

Such income will be free of income 
tax. This is of special importance since 


we have to keep in mind that Mrs. A 
will not only continue to receive income 
from her own estate, but in addition, 
the income from Mr. A’s estate which 
will put her in a still higher income tax 
bracket. An income of $5,760 from the 
annuity will be equal to a gross income 
before income taxes of well over $10,000. 

Under the cash refund annuity, it can 
be arranged that any refund due shall 
be used to continue the income to the 
secondary beneficiaries, thus giving 
them also the advantage of income tax 
free income. 

In addition, there are estate tax sav- 
ings since Mr, A would leave the pro- 
ceeds of his life insurance to his widow 
without any right on the widow’s part 
to withdraw principal. Without such 
power of withdrawal on her part, any 
balance of proceeds due to the children 
are free of a second estate tax liability 
upon the death of the wife. 

Estate Tax Savings 

The new insurance bought by the wife 
in turn will show considerable estate tax 
savings as illustrated on Table I. The 
tax savings here result from two facts: 
the value for estate tax purposes is the 
cash value of the policy as against the 
accumulated value as shown in column 
(1) (if no insurance were bought). In 
addition, you have the risk element 
which during the period of normal life 
expectancy will far exceed any accum- 
ulations possible without life insurance. 

Such plan has a further advantage of 
giving Mrs. A the possibility of trans- 
ferring ownership rights in such policy 
to her children by gift at a later date. 
Results are shown on Table II 


When Estate Situation Changes 

It is conceivable and it frequently oc- 
curs that a few years later the estate 
situation has changed and the estate 
may have ample cash funds available for 
tax requirements. If the wife then gives 
up ownership rights in the policy owned 
by her, putting proceeds under trust for 
children and grandchildren, you will not 
only cut down in estate taxes, but you 
also eliminate a second estate tax in the 





Was Head of Cincinnati Ball Club 





W. B. Poynter 
SIDNEY WEIL 





estate of the children. Since estate con- 
servation for more than one generation 
is the primary objective for clients in 
this category, this prospect of the future 
will be especially welcomed by your 
client. 

We can in a short article point out 
only certain highlights of the use of 
settlement options. Settlement options 
if properly understood and used with dis- 
cretion are not a mere by-product of life 
insurance, but are and will be in the 
future one of the most important means 
of organizing and settling of estates. It 
is the task of the life underwriter to 
bring to the public its understanding, its 
application, and implication. 


Sidney Weil of the Mutual Benefit in 
Cincinnati was at one time owner o! 
the Cincinnati baseball club of the 
National League, He was also the larges: 
holder of stock in one of the Cincinnati 
banks at one time. 

Mr. Weil has been. unusually success 
ful in life insurance, writing betwee: 
$1,000,000 and $2,000,000 a year. The 
majority of his clients are business men 
and a large proportion of his volume is 
sold for business purposes. He has never 
sold a Pension Trust case. 

Asked by The Gold Book if he has 
written much insurance on ball players 
he said: 

“Tl have sold policies to Pie Traynor, 
Ernie Lombardi and Owen Bush, but | 
do not solicit baseball men.” 





Eugene E. Agger 
(Continued from Page 63) 


so aptly characterize our hopes and as 
pirations and we see to it that they are 
effectively molded to serve this purpose. 

For many years, therefore, we have 
seen to it that the institution of life 
insurance has been operated soundly and 
securely and has been made worthy oi 
the great trust which Americans have 
placed in it. Because we have succeeded 
beyond all normal expectation in achiev- 
ing this great objective, we have com- 
plete confidence in the future of the 
institution. Those who manage and 
supervise life insurance are not un- 
mindful of the public’s trust and confi- 
dence in it, and they have uniformly 
sought ‘to buttress this faith through 
improvement of service and further ex- 
altation of standards, 
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Apply Fundamental Lessons 
From the Military Machine 


Each of us can learn a few very fun- 
lamental lessons from the military les- 
sons that are the backbone and _ life 
hlood of the military machine that is 
vinning our peace. Whese are: 

1. Regular and long hours. 

2. Realization that many personal 
leasures must be forfeited for real vic- 
ory in war or in peace. 

3. Great detailed planning for days, 
weeks, even months in advance. 

4, Education and study of the ele- 
ments of your work are very funda- 
mental to success as is shown in the 
gigantic educational program set up by 
ur armed services. 

5. “Dig in and hold your position” re- 
vardless of cost in effort or pleasures. 

May I challenge each of you to attack 
this coming year and all the years of 
our lasting peace with the same drive, 
the same determination, the same cour- 
age, the same training and the same 
planning as our boys showed in the 
hbeachheads of Africa, Sicily, Italy, Nor- 
mandy and in the Pacific? Let us at- 
tack each month, each week, each day, 
and each prospect as though we were 
establishing a beachhead from which no 
retreat is known, only forward and vic- 
tory!—Rusty H. Moore, Honor Club 
President, “The Ohio National Bulletin.” 





Rudyard Kipling’s Advice 

Many years ago Rudyard Kipling, fa- 
mous writer, talking to university stu- 
dents said that life insurance should be 
taken out on a young man’s life during 
the first ten years he is out in the world 
earning his living when “he is neither 
seen nor heard.” He went on to point 
out that the initial payments on policies 
should be financed by the sacrifice of 
entertainment, smoking and drinking. 


Chicago Man Wrote 100 Lives in Year 


Richard M. Hefter, Jamison & Phelps 
agency, Northwestern Mutual Life, Chi- 
cago, who is in the company’s Marathon 
Club (100 lives a year), and who is writ- 
ing at the rate of $1,000,000 a year, has 
been with one company and one office for 
more than 32 years. At present his aver- 
age policy is $12,000. Last year $250,000 
of his volume was paid for as a result of 
night work. He does not believe in con- 
tests and drives, as he feels that every 
working day should furnish its own im- 
petus. 

Much of His Business Is Prepaid 

At the age of 18, he came to Chicago 
from Kankakee, Ill, to work as a sub- 
agent under Ed Austrian. 

He started with a route list, a geo- 
graphically arranged list of names about 
which all he knew was that they did 
not have Northwestern Mutual insurance. 
Three months after he started, somebody 
finally said, “Yes” for $2,000. He was 
so frightened that he went back to get his 
boss to come and take the application. 
The man was rejected. However, he suc- 
ceeded in paying for $37,000 his first year, 
$77,000 his second. By the time he was 
23, he was paying for about $140,000 a 
year. He married that year and kept on 
studying his business. Also he continued 
with his cold canvass. Even now he makes 
cold canvass calls if he is in a neighbor- 
hood and sees a prosperous looking place 
to drop in. He does not write pension 
trusts. 

Has Grown Up With Clients 

‘One reason for his success is that he 
has grown up with young people, kept 
track of them and developed their insur- 
ance needs. He thinks that a man’s para- 
mount success must be with his own fam- 
ily and that home encouragement makes 
it easier to concentrate when in the field. 
An agent must control his own financial 
situation so he has no worries on that 
score, but can concentrate on the eco- 


RICHARD M. HEFTER 


nomic necessities of prospects. His great- 
est satisfaction as an agent is when he 
hears the opinions about insurance in talk- 
ing with members of a family or other 
beneficiaries after there has been a death 
in that family and he has written the 
insurance. 
Early Training 

His early training taught ‘him to buy 
life insurance and he had $100,000 when 
he was 30; that is now supplemented with 
additional. Often, he takes his own pro- 
gram to interviews and shows it proudly. 
His favorite statement to prospective cli- 
ents is this: “If you keep listening to me, 
you’re never going to be rich, but con- 





trariwise, you’re never going to be poor 
and you'll always know where your family 
will be if you die and where you'll be in 
the future if you live, which is what I 
wish you.” 

Of great importance to an agent is to 
get along with his own company. That 
helps a lot. Requests made to a company 
by an agent must be reasonable. If they 
are, he says the company always co- 
operates. 

To younger men in the busimess he ad- 
vises that they try to write other young 
men for the smaller policies,. picking out 
as prospects those most likely to make a 
success of life. 


Harold J. Plack Sees Short 


Post-War Conversion 


Harold J. Plack, general agent, Mid- 
land Mutual, Peoria, Ill., and one of 
leading producers of that company, told 
The Gold Book that his present insur- 
ance market consists largely of business 
and professional men, with some waf 
workers. He always follows news of 
births closely and also the filing of 
mortgages on real estate. 

“While we are in the farm belt, and 
farmers are good prospects today,” he 
said, “I have always preferred working 
in urban localities. 

“If the war ends rather suddenly 
there might be a _ reconversion period 
of about six months, and in that event 
industrial workers would not be such 
satisfactory prospects. However, I can 
only foresee fine business for the next 
five or six years following end of the 
war.” 


Offer Should Be More 


We should always offer more than we 
think we can sell. It is always easier 
to cut down than to buifl up—Robert 
H. Goldschmidt, New York-Dickey 
Agency, Provident Mutual Life, “Provi- 
dent Notes.” 
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Losi, si down, cvery molhers 
son, and rehearse your parts, : 


| MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM 


There is a best way of presenting a thought. Try, for instance, to im~ 
prove upon P resident Roosevelt's reference to December ,. 1941, as 
“a day that will live in infamy.” Edit, if you dare, Chie. ‘blood, 
sweat and tears speech. Or W ordsworth’s "My heart leaps up when 
I behold a rainbow in the sky.” Is there a better way of saying “Praise 
the Lord and pass the ammunition or “from every mountain-side let 


freedom ring’? q/ There is a best way of presenting the Estate Control 


P lan, the Thrift ig lans, the Business Insurance P lan —_— and the FE tna 
Life’s other Organized Selling coverages. The method, the lines, the 
words, have been studied and tested and revised sO that now an FEtna 


sales talk is precise and persuasive. 


ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES: 
THE ATNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. THE AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE CO. 


THE STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Right! There is a best way. And here in the A®tna’s New York 


Area offices we adopt that best way. Having rehearsed an A®tna sales 
talk many times, our salesmen give it with ease and confidence and 
fluency line they know it. f; hey know It. In their interview are no 
moments of uncertainty and vagueness; no reaching for a next step that 
isn t there; no bewildered groping for the decisive squelcher to an ob- 
jection. None of these. 
sentation that 
surance buyers something they should know. The formula is simple: 


che right ideas in the right words and in the right sequence. It’s organ~ 


ATNA 


LI Favs 2 Ww Ew = FORK AGENCIES 
DOWNTOWN: R. H. KEFFER, GENERAL AGENT, 151 WILLIAM STREET ; 
UPTOWN. LUTHER & COMPANY, GENERAL AGENTS, 60 E. 42ND STREET ) 
BROOKLYN: G., V. AUSTIN, GENERAL AGENT, 16 COURT STREET ) 
NEW ARK: A. G. DERR, GENERAL AGENT, 1180 RAYMOND BLVD. 4 
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J. B. Rea (left) with a Policyholder 


Many insurance men wonder how I 
can produce up to $500,000 a year selling 
insurance to ranchmen in a section of 
West Texas roughly 250 miles from north 
to south and 500 miles from east to west. 
It is reasonable to me because I have 
been a salesman in West Texas for about 
forty years, the last seventeen in the in- 
surance business as a representative of 
the Western Reserve Life of Austin, Tex. 

Though I live in San Angelo, a city of 
about 35,000, my production comes from 
the ranch territory. I have several routes 
which, during normal times, I cover from 
once a month to once each three months. 
Most of the trips take a full week, some 
longer. In the ranch country settlements 
and houses are far apart, but when you 
reach a house, you will always find a pot 
of coffee on the stove and a welcome 
from anyone at home. I generally try to 
reach a house at mealtime or night be- 
cause ranchers are hospitable and many 
will want you to stay overnight or at 
least to have a meal with them. 

Carries Own Bedroll and Breakfast 

Equipment 

It isn’t always convenient to make a 
town or a ranch at night, and sometimes 
you will drive miles and miles on ranch 
roads after entering a ranch without find- 
ing the house, so I carry a bedroll, frying 
pan, coffee pot and a few supplies in the 
back of my car. A. night under the stars 
on the Texas prairie or among the Texas 
mountains can be a wonderful experience. 
[ well remember one night that I spent 
under the stars. After cooking a bit of 
supper, I opened up my bedroll and went 
to sleep on the ground. After some 
hours, I was suddenly awakened by the 
noise of fast running close to my head. 
Fifty or seventy-five steps away was a 
big buck deer standing in the moonlight 
looking towards me. I spent the rest of 
the night in my car. 

Out in West Texas people don’t talk 
about acres; they speak of sections (640 
acres) and the ranches out there are 
from about eight to more than one hun- 
dred sections. The ranchers raise cattle, 
sheep or goats or maybe all three. Prac- 
tically all the young ranchers and many 
of the older ones are college graduates. 

Ranchers Often Big Businessmen 

The size of his operations and his edu- 
cational background makes the average 
rancher a pretty big businessman, so you 
will find that ranchers buy insurance for 
just about the same reasons and in about 
the same manner as the average busi- 
nessman—they buy life insurance for 


" Selling Insurance 
s, In Texas Ranch Country 


By J. B. Rea 
Western Reserve Life, San Angelo, Tex. 


family, tax and business reasons. Mort- 
gage and educational policies are popular 
and a rancher will tell a pest to get off 
the ranch as quick as a businessman will 
get one out of his office. 

For successful work among ranchers, 
you must have a fair knowledge of cattle, 
grasses, weeds and so forth so that you 
can talk with sympathy and intelligence. 
You must keep up with current topics, 
and it helps to be an amateur weather 
observer. Most men who live in the 
ranch country dress similarly whether 
or not they are active ranchers, so boots 
and a rancher’s Stetson hat (not the 
movie cowboy’s ten gallon style) are ap- 
propriate. 

Finds Prospecting Easy 

Prospecting in a ranch country is easy. 
I get a few names from most everyone 
I talk to. Often the information is about 
someone three .or four hundred miles 
away, but I ultimately see him. I am 
never short of prospects for any of my 
routes and have many instances of ten 
or more policyholders in the same family. 
In one immediate family I have twenty- 
four policyholders among three genera- 
tions. 

A presentation I have used satisfac- 
torily for years is based upon protection 
for the family if the rancher dies or 
extra income for him at 65 if he lives. 
The policy can be any of several, and, of 
course, the amounts, settlements, etc., 
are arranged to suit the needs. 


When my company entered the Acci- 
dent and Health field, it copyrighted a 
rancher’s policy which includes special 
coverage for ranch conditions. The first 
page of the policy is printed upon a 
background of ranch brands, rope and 
ranch animals. This type of special con- 
sideration appeals to ranchers as special 
consideration does to anyone, and it is 
needless to say that many of my life 
policyholders now have appropriate acci- 
dent and sickness coverage. 

You must be wondering how it is pos- 
sible to cover a territory such as I work 
with gas rationing, as you no doubt real- 
ize what little bus and transportation 
available, is of little or no value to me. 
I get standard B rations, so have greatly 
reduced the number of my trips, and I 
shorten each trip materially by making 
advance appointments when possible in 
the towns. Generally, I have had to cut 
out the furthest and least productive 
sections. Sometimes a short or direct trip 
is possible in the car of a rancher friend. 
Sometimes two from our office will go 
out together and conserve gasoline in 
this way. The ranchers cooperate in a 
fine manner and many are buying on the 
first interview; however, a good portion 
of my business has always come on the 
first call. 

I sincefely like ranch folks—I like 
their frankness—I like their manner of 
doing business and a rancher’s word with 
me is as “good as his bond”. 
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research organization in the world, in 
which he covers the reasons why lh: 
would like to see his son, in colleg: 
take all the insurance he could get, On 
of our agents reported that the easies 
sale he had ever made had been whei 
he approached a father to talk of hi 
son, and asked if he had time to read 
the letter, handing it to him. At th 
end of the eight minutes it took th: 
man to read the letter, without furthe: 
motivation, he arranged to purchas: 
$5,000 additional insurance for his so: 
on the condition that he could have , 
copy of the letter to put with the policy 
for his son. No father could read this 
document without recognizing that it is 
the soundest financial advice he coul| 
give his son. 
10,000,000 in Group 

With approximately 10,000,000 now in 
the teen-age group—and more growing 
up each day—this is an easily accessibl 
market. An agent’s own files will re- 
veal unexpected numbers of children of 
policyholders—the best possible pros- 
pects because of the established interest 
in and recognition of the value of life 
insurance on the part of the parents 
and the existing relationship of the 
agent to the parents. The friends and , 
classmates of an agent’s own children 
or those of neighbors and friends is 
another good source. Teachers and 
school officials have often been glad to 
furnish lists of names and addresses of 
children whom théy realized would 
benefit by this kind of sale. 

To get prospects by mail usually is 
just wishful thinking on an agent’s 
part. But one of our letters, with which 
a copy of our leaflet “Listen, Dad—’” 
was enclosed, was designed to get pros- 
pects, and it did, “Sent out forty let- 
ters, got back a hundred prospects,” 
was a typical report from agents who 
used this material. It also brought or- 
ders for applications, as well. 

Another letter, referred to as our 
“war clause” letter, produced impres- 
sive results. In seven months, 1,274 let- 
ters were mailed from the home office 
resulting in 129 direct sales to ad- 
dressees (with no record of collateral 
sales); 10% direct productive return for 
a total of $510,000 of life insurance at 
a total direct mail cost of 12% cents 
per thousand of insurance sold. 

After getting the prospect, and the 
favorable response to the _ proposal, 
comes the examination, And in no age 
range can there be found as high a 
degree of insurability! Furthermore, 
the question of occupational acceptabil- 
ity does not arise. 

Outstanding Values to Agents 

Beyond the immediate sale—and most 
are immediate because they are one 
interview sales—are two outstanding 
values to the agent. The approach on 
the basis of insurance for a son or 
daughter frequently opens, or reopens, 
a discussion of a man’s ambitions for 
his family in a way which uncovers the 
need for increasing his own insurance 
estate. As an illustration, from eighteen 
letters mailed, followed by fifteen telc- 
phone calls, one agent got -the follow- 
ing results: Four sons written for 
$23,500, two fathers written for $38,500 
two Analagraph pictures taken f0' 
$32,800, for total premiums of $1,48° 
and, in addition, a potential volume «| 
$50,000 from prospects who had mad 
future appointments. 

The other value to the agent lies i: 
the opportunities for future sales to tl: 
boy himself. Think of that first impre 
sion made on a youngster when he 
accepted into the adult financial wor’! 
through ownership of a life insuran 
policy representing thousands of dolla 
—a seeming future fortune, guarantec’! 
through a contract in his own nam 
That impression, kept in focus throu 
the years, will mean repeat sales { 
that agent and the company he reprc- 
sents. 

With new prospects added each year 
and with each sale representing i1- 
creased potential future sales, truly thc 
teen-age group is a growing market. 
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‘“‘Believe it or not’’... 20% or 


better returns from State Mutual’s 
‘‘SO-BIG’’ letter. 










































































| One of the smartest juvenile sales aids in 
: HH the business is State Mutual’s “‘So-Big”’ 
chart. Popular with parents, it paves the 















































way for a real interview. The letter offer- 















ing it is consistently pulling 20% or better 






replies ... . another example of State 
Mutual’s hard-hitting sales promotion. No 
wonder State Mutual’s juvenile sales are 
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England’s Leading Insurance Agent— 


Noble Lowndes, U 


September 15, 1944. 
startles an 


London, 

One of the things that 
American or Canadian life insurance 
man when he visits Great Britain is 
the almost complete absence of a pro- 
fessionally-minded, well-informed and 
competent body of life insurance men 
able to advise their clients on personal 
and family problems for which life in- 
surance is required. This is in part due 


to the faulty and unfortunate state of 
the law, under which almost every 
lawyer, branch bank 


manager, garage 
keeper and aristocrat who has seen bat 
ter days may be and frequently is the 
agent for some insurance company. 


A New Zealander 


There is at least one notable excep- 
tion to this state of affairs, and that 
exception is Noble Lowndes, who was 
born in New Zealand and who came 
to London with a background of suc- 
cess in his own country and Australia. 
He is now by far the largest individual 
writer of life insurance in Great Brit- 
ain. His ability to hold his own, even 
by production of insurance standards of 
the United States and Canada, is 
demonstrated by the fact that he is a 
life member of your Million Dollar 
Round Table. 

Although Lowndes doubtless gets his 
pep and his progressive point of view 
from his Dominion birth and his wide 
experience in other English-speaking 
countries, he has a substantial London 
background. For instance, he is a mem- 
ber of the Lowndes family whose large 
property holdings are in the neighbor- 
hood of Lowndes Square in the West 
End of London, and he is one of the 
trustees of the Lowndes Estate whose 
offices are in the same building with 
those of Noble Lowndes & Partners in 
Lowndes Street. 

When he came to London several 
vears ago Lowndes specialized in estate 
conservation policies and he and _ his 
associates built up a very large volume 
of this class of business, a large part of 
which he placed in the Australian Mu- 
tual aand other Dominion companies. 
The war interrupted this activity for 
two reasons, first, changes in taxation 
which complicated the work of estate 
conservation, secondly, the fact that al- 
most every member of Lowndes’ or- 
ganization was a member of some pre- 
war volunteer military association. 
When war actually broke out, he was 
left almost overnight with practically no 
stoff and has since carried on indiv‘d- 
ually with the aid of a small skeleton 
organization. Nevertheless, he retains 
his premier position as the largest life 
underwriter in Great Britain. 


Expert on Social Security 


Lowndes is exceedingly well-informed 
on the general subject of Social Se- 
curity, as might be expected of a New 
Zealander, and under war-time condi- 
tions he turned to the problem of pen- 
sions in industry to absorb his activi- 
ties. This has met with much success. 
as well as with some controversy, and 
promises to become a post-war insur- 
ance activity of considerable importance 
both to his own organization and to 
British insurance and industries in 
general. 

Before proceeding with a description 
of Noble Lowndes’ methods and ideas, 
it is necessary to sketch the back- 
ground of the pension business as it 
now exists in Great Britain. Prior to 


Conservative British Life Insurance Fraternity 


By Frank PLacHy 
London, England 
the British tax situation, which is un- 


likely to see any reduction in burden 
for many vears, pension schemes based 


1928, there were a large number of pri- 
vately administered pension schemes in 
Britain, but scarcely any insurance 


company administered schemes. When on the endowment principle are in the 
the Metropolitan Life of New Yerk long run more favorable to those who 
opened a London office in 1928 and are to benefit from them. He also be- 
started to write modern Group Life lieves that the State, while never being 


in a position to grant adequate old-age 
pensions to those above a mere sub- 
sistence level, will eventually move at 
least as far enough in that direction as 
envisioned by the Beveridge Plan of < 


and Pension schemes, the British com- 
panies were forced to take cognizance 
of the movement and_ started writing 
Group Life and Pensions on the basis 
of the new American ideas. The British 
are a pension-minded people and the minimum pension of £1 a week for all at 
four or five companies who have spce- 65. In that event, he maintains that 
cialized in the business have built u» most of the present scheme for wage- 
a large and very fine volume of busi- earners would automatically go to the 


ness. These schemes, in general, follow State. There are also tax factors which, 
the American idea of a death benefit while seemingly incredible to American 
amounting to approximately a year’s readers, are very much of a fact to be 


considered in Britain, and which must 
be weighed in assessing the two meth- 
ods of providing pensions. 


earnings if the member dies before at- 
taining pension age, with a_ pension 
based on his earnings during his term 
of service. 


British Tax Situation 


His Arguments 


In a discussion with your correspond- 
pension ent, Mr. Lowndes was good enough to 
state the arguments he is now using to 
convince British employers that the 
schemes based on the Endowment prin- 
ciple are the best for all coricerned as 
written. Here they 


While giving full credit to 
schemes based on the American idea, 
and the unquestioned and unquestion- 
able benefit they have been to tens of 
thousands of British breadwinners and 
their dependents, Lowndes has built un the laws ‘are now 
his present business by putting forward are: 


a reasoned argument that because of “1. The essence of Social Security is 
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Jsing American Ideas, Has Greatly Interested 


to provide for the dependents of 
breadwinner against his sickness or pre 
mature death. A more selfish but non 
the less essential ingredient is to en- 
sure that no one will outlive his lucra 
tive employment or financial resources. 
In my view, the Ordinary Endowment 
policy used as the basic instrument, but 
with emphasis laid on its ‘hidden’ vir 
tue is the right tool for the job. Acci- 
dent and Sickness compensation is a 
separate field receiving the appropriat: 
attention of the State, 

“2. The pension bogey looms too 
prominently in many people’s eyes. A 
happy balance between protection and 
pensions should be the goal: of all care- 
fully thought out schemes. Cheapness 
is not the measuring rod, but suitability 
of the form of benefits offered; the ex- 
tent to which contributions from one or 
both parties will underwrite the chief 
hazards of life should be the guiding 
factor. 

“3. All schemes bearing any relation- 
-_ to Social Security which are volun- 
tarily embarked upon are, and_ should 
be, chock full of sentiment and even 
unobtrusive charity—if charity is an- 
other word for humanitarianism. Char- 
ity in its ordinary conotation, however, 
is an unhappy term to use in this con- 
nection. Every man who is working for 
the good of the community, in whatever 
capacity, has the right to know that his 
family is provided for in the event of 
his premature death and regardless of 
whether he is contributing to the 
scheme or not he is himself providing 
that protection as part of the emolu- 
ments of his service, as truly as if he 
were paying the premiums out of his 
own pocket. That this is so, in the eyes 
of the State is evidenced by the fact 
that the payment of such benefits at- 
tracts inheritance taxes. Unlike the 
benefits on retirement, the death bene- 
fit should be measured not by length 
of service but by the extent of the need 
and the younger the employe the 
greater the need for cover. If legal 
rather than moral considerations are to 
be the guiding factor, the resulting lack 
of imagination will inevitably produce 
conditions to justify State interference 


Needs of Wife and Children 


“4. Some actuaries contend that the 
life cover provided in the Endowment! 
schemes I advocate is excessive, as be 
ing three to five times one year’s earn- 
ings. I contend that the word ‘exces 
sive’ when applied to the life insuranc: 
element in a pension scheme, cannot be 
found in any modern agent’s dictionar) 
If a member is entitled to a sum o 
say £2,000 at age 65, surely his wife an: 
children are in need of a larger rather 
than a smaller sum at say age 45 i 
the event -of the breadwinner’s deat! 
at that time; especially so if you ar 
going to measure the benefit in term 
of pension, 

“5. I have been accused of advocatin 
Endowment schemes instead of th 
Group life and pension schemes now s: 
popular with British insurance com 
panies on the grounds that I deriv: 
greater commission for my organizatio: 
from the Endowment type of schen 
On the showing of their own actuaries 
I contend that it is not the cost of writ 
ing Endowment insurance schemes tha 
is at issue but rather that Endowmen 
insurance, as such, (as a general rule a: 
ordinarily written) should artifically b« 
prevented from producing benefits simi 
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"Social consciousness" 
or just good business judgment 


When an employer provides pensions or group annuities for 
employees he is said to be “socially conscious.” 


He may be. 
But he is also a good business man. 


An employee worried about the future does something 
less than his best work. A pension or an annuity helps to 
remove some of this worry; work flows more smoothly. 


But pensions and group annuities do more than this. 
They help to keep your organization young —not only young 
in years but young in spirit. The older employees do not 
dread the thinning years; a comfortable retirement is 
ensured. The younger employees know that advancement 
is a reasonable possibility; the retirement of older employ- 
ees guarantees this. And still younger men on the outside 
say: “That should be a good place to work, there is 
always a chance to get ahead.” 


In the setting up of a pension plan or group annuity, the 


John Hancock Company offers you the benefit of its 


broad experience, conservative judgment and progressive 
viewpoint. This Company has had eighty years experience 
in keeping promises through all of life’s uncertainties— 

an experience which includes periods of prosperity and 
depression and all sorts of unexpected events. 


In the preparation of proposals we would be glad to 
work in conjunction with the trust officer of your bank, 
if you wish. For further information, get in touch with 
the John Hancock agent in your locality, or write to the 


_ Home Office of this Company. 











LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 
GUY W. COX, President 














* THIS IS NUMBER ONE OF A NEW SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS BY JOHN HANCOCK ON THE SUBJECT OF PENSION 


PLANS * 
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lar to Group Life and pension schemes 
for reasons which on the short view 
sight appear attractive to the insurance 
companies but which would, I am sure, 


in the long run attract State inter- 
vention.” 
In Mr. Lowndes paragraph No. 4 


American readers may see the influence 
on his thinking of the principles em- 
bodied in the Family Income Policy, 
which is slowly but surely attaining its 
proper place in British life insurance 
policies, 


His Arrangement With Companies 


In turning his energies to Endowment 
pension schemes Lowndes has lost no 
time in perfecting an organization to 
carry out his ideas with a maximum of 
service to employers and employes who 
are covered by his plans. He has made 
an arrangement with three of the most 
progressive British Life Offices and the 
business ‘he writes is split equally be- 
tween them. These are the Eagle Star, 
the Legal & General, and the Guardian 
Life. Full records of all employes in- 
sured under a Lowndes scheme are kept 
by the Lowndes organization, who issue 
good-will certificates to each individual 
stating that the annual premium has 
been paid by the employer or giving the 
added value of the policy in the case 
of increments. 

In cases where an insured member 
leaves the employer’s service and be- 
comes entitled under the rules of the 
benefit, secretary of the employer's com- 
pany sends notice of that fact to Noble 
Lowndes and Partners. The latter then 
notify the former employe that his in- 
surance is in force until the end of the 
year under the master policy and that 
several options are open to him to adopt. 
He is urged to keep the policy in force 
until he makes up his mind what to do, 
and meanwhile Noble Lowndes and 


Partners will advance him in cash an 
amount equal to the full surrender value 
of the policy if he needs it. 

American pension leaders have long 
pointed out that a goal to be aimed at 



















is that a member of a pension scheme 
should be able to take his pension 
rights and any accrued benefits with 
him from one job to another, if a chance 
to better his situation presented itself. 
The nucleus of such a plan already ex- 
ists under the agreement between the 
Lowndes organization and the three 
companies among whom he divides his 
business. That is to say, if a man in- 
sured under a Lowndes scheme which 
is placed with one of these companies 
can better himself by going to an em- 
ployer who has a Lowndes scheme with 
either of the other insurance companies, 
the benefits are immediately transferred. 


An American Angle 


Another indirect American angle 
which appears to work in favor of an 
employe under a Lowndes Endowment 
scheme is this: When the Metropolitan 
of New York operated in Britain there 
was a clause in all of its Group Pension 
contracts providing that the employer’s 
contribution went to the credit of the 
employe after five or seven years’ ser- 
vice. The British companies had to fol- 
low this lead, but when the Metropolitan 
withdrew:.they dropped it. Under En- 
dowment schemes, an action engendered 
by the tax laws while this principle is 
maintained, the discretion of the em- 
ployer usually is exercised in favor of 
the employe. 

Only the distant future can determine 
whether the Group or the Endowment 
form of industrial pensions will prove 
most beneficial to those who are mem- 
bers of the schemes. In Britain, as in 
America, there is an immense field to 
be cultivated and the surface has hardly 
been broken. There is in both coun- 
tries the same political conflict between 
direction by bureaucratic control and de- 
pendence on the individual and his in- 
dustrial unit, Britain is an old and ex- 
tremely conservative country, very slow 
to change its ways. The nation’s ac- 
tuaries more than live up to this tra- 
dition. Therefore, when a virile charac- 
ter like Noble Lowndes succeeds in in- 


Prospect for Life Insurance 


After the Victory 


By WixuiaM A. BERRIDGE 
Economist, Metropolitan Life 


On any such subject as this, no view 
could be dogmatic and at the same time 
be sound. In the past, the achievements 
of life insurance management and sales- 
manship have been heavily influenced by 
various important basic factors, economic 
and otherwise; and that will be no less 
true of the future. 

Optimism— but of a “conditioned” 
rather than a forthright kind—seems jus- 
tified for the future of life insurance in 
the decade or so following the year or 
two of transition between a war and a 
peace economy. What are those qualifi- 
cations or conditions which, if reasonably 
well met, do justify an optimistic atti- 


‘tude? That is a useful question to ask 


oneself now and then. 
A Handicap Which Should Be Avoided 


The first requirement is that the coun- 
try enter that decade without the handi- 
cap of finding itself committed to un- 
wise fiscal or other economic policies of 
the government—entered into as a re- 
sult of too impulsive or impatient a reac- 
tion to problems of the transition itself. 
With a net Federal debt generally as- 
sumed to be after the war about $250 





jecting ‘his private enterprise ideas into 
the British life insurance business it 
means much more than appears on the 
surface. 














security of all. 


Nation and nation, neighbour and neighbour, employer and employee — all 
will be inspired to work together for the greatest common good and_ the 


See eee | 


hastened now by long dark years of bitter conflict but ever 

stronger in the faith and determination which will lead us to 

victorious peace, we know the time will come when mankind 
will turn to the task of building a new world on the ruins of the 
old. Then will the genius and wisdom of peace-loving peoples, 
wherever they may be, seek to heal the wounds of terrible strife 
and restore the sacred altars of freedom, happiness and security 
throughout the earth. Then it is sure that one undying word of our 
language will take on new strength and purpose. And that word is 
CO-OPERATION. 


billion, and an annual budget of $15 io 
$20 billion or perhaps even more, there 
will be need enough to forego unwise 
further expenditures. Aside from fiscal 
policy, perhaps even more important are 
matters of general economic policy. Just 
as an illustration, take the government’s 
attitude toward money wage rates. High 
wages are a result rather than a catise 
of prosperity and, for the long-run bene- 
fit of our whole citizenry, it is important 
that government, labor, and business not 
press policies that will inflate the struc- 
ture of production costs in such a way 
as to hamstring recovery. During the 
transition, as well as afterward, we may 
be tempted to act impatiently on prob- 
lems confronting the country; if so, there 
is danger of taking ill-advised action 
which will delay or even prevent attain- 
ing and maintaining prosperity. 


Necessity of Encouraging Private 
Enterprise Incentives 

If we do leave the transition period 
without having incurred hopelessly heavy 
economic commitments of fiscal or other 
kinds, the most important single condi- 
tion is that the following decade be one 
in which the incentives of private, profit- 
making enterprise be so encouraged as 
to yield fairly substantial and fairly reg- 
ular employment. Here I do not mean 
“full employment” to the extent of 56,- 
000,000, and a national income of $140 
billion or more. Those objectives were 








CO-OPERATION is not a new word... For generations it has been identified with the 
basic principles and purpose of Life Assurance. For generations it has made possible sure 
protection of millions of our citizens on this North American continent. For generations, 
Canada’s leading life company has demonstrated that CO-OPERATION is the password to 


a better way of life. 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA 


Security by Co-operation i 
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intended by the Committee for Economic 
Development as only the goals to strive 
‘or, but are often misinterpreted to mean 
an expectation of what we shall soon 
reach. If we can average 53,000,000 em- 
ployed and a national income of $125 
hillion a year in the decade, we shall be 
joing well—and well enough to justify 
optimism for the insurance man if other 
conditions are reasonably well met. 

If wholesale price levels average, in 
that period, not so high as to imply “in- 
flation,” but perhaps 10 or 20% above 
pre-war, the favorable outlook for life 
insurance will be enhanced—both directly 
and by helping make debt and tax loads 
more bearable by most segments of the 
cconomy. Indeed, if wartime wage scales 
prove too intractable to enable industry 
io meet conditions after the war, a gen- 
eral price advance will be a necessary ex- 
pedient; but it must not be great enough 
to raise living costs excessively, for if it 
does it will reduce the people’s aggregate 
“real income” of goods and services—the 
production of which forms the very basis 
for maintaining high employment. 


Income Tax Scales 


Income tax scales, both personal and 
corporate, will have to trend downward 
during the decade, if we are to encour- 
age the taking of risks and therefore the 
employing of people; and that outcome 
would be greatly helped by substantially 
modifying the capital gain and loss pro- 
visions. (Substantial tax reductions are 
not incompatible with servicing the in- 
terest and amortization charges on the 
national debt.) General easing-off in tax 
scales would also help restore economic 
freedom in the disposal of income for in- 
surance and other things which the peo- 
ple will want. For a similar reason, So- 
cial Security taxes cannot increase for- 
ever without unduly competing for the 
common man’s insurance dollar. Pro- 
posals to raise these taxes substantially 
further would leave him little or no eco- 
nomic freedom of that kind. 

And will direct government life insur- 
ance be allowed to drop by nine-tenths 
after this war, like the last? Its present 
temporary cover on the armed forces is 
around $125 billion, compared with .the 
U. S. commercial companies’ Ordinary of 
around $95 billion or $145 billion of Ordi- 
nary, Industrial and Group combined. 
Government insurance and Social Se- 
curity protection, if limited in degree, 
help commercial insurance; but there 
must be some point beyond which the 
government’s product, and drain on the 
customer’s dollar, is directly competitive. 


A Prophecy 


Without dogmatically offering any fore- 
cast, let us just focus or translate the 
feel of this “conditioned optimism” a 
little more clearly. If direct government 
competition does not prove too severe, 
and if’the history of the future brings to 
realization, in fair degree, most of the 
favoring conditions which have been men- 
tioned, one might not be too optimistic 
in hoping that the life insurance com- 
panies of America might reach $200 bil- 
lion of insurance in force some time be- 


tween 1955 and 1960. 





Essential Plank in Platform 
Of Anti-Inflation Program 


An important third-party influence on 
life insurance sales today is found in 
the nation-wide campaign now under 
way to hold prices down and ward off 
serious inflation. This is especially im- 
portant because life insurance has be- 
come one of the essential planks in the 
iniform anti-inflation program used by 

This cannot help but be a contribut- 
ing factor to a growing good-will to- 
ward life insurance and an increased 
appreciation of the value of life insur- 
ance to the nation’s basic economy as 
well as to the individual’s own needs. 
lhe present campaign makes life insur- 
ance a sound, constructive part of the 
saving stream which builds the bulwark 
against inflation. — Washington Na- 
tional, “The Builder.” 


Air Medal for Major Greene Benton, Jr. 


Major Greene Benton, Jr., of the Nash- 
ville branch of the New York Life, was 
recently presented with the Air Medal by 
Brig. Gen. Leon W. Johnson, Combat 
Wing Commander, at an Eighth Air Force 
Liberator Station in England. 

Major Benton, who was a_ qualified 
member of the $200,000. Club when he 
volunteered in- the Air Force, received the 


award for “accomplishing with distinetion 
several operational missions over occupied 
Europe. The courage, coolness and_ skill 
displayed by Major Benton on these occa- 
sions reflect great credit upon the armed 
forces of the United States,” the citation 
read. 

He has been in England with the Eighth 
Air Force for the past eighteen months, 
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and was originally a member of one of 

the first B-24 Liberator groups in the Eu- 

ropean theater of operations. He later 

eo to General Johnson’s Combat 
ing. 


1 am a great believer in what I am 
selling and know that an insurance man 
interested in his clients can accomplish 
a wonderful job for humanity—William 
Me Turner, Lamar Life, “The Firing 
ine. 





Om a Successful Continental pemerican 





Field Representative for 3 Good Reasons:—" 


“I'm the Type of Man Who Can Meet and Sell the Preferred Class of Buyers—the 

« Ones Who Buy the Larger Amounts. I’ve proved that now. But the hardest thing I 
had to do was to get the job. They said then and I know it now that they are looking only for 
a limited number of men of a certain type—those who have the stuff to succeed in selective 
life insurance selling—for life.” 


2. 


fident because I was prepared.” 


“I Received a Thorough Training on a Definite Sales Program. The training was 
not hard—but it was thorough and sound and sensible. When I went out I was con- 


3S “I’m Paid Unusually Well and Have Been from the Start. Continental told me 
« when I was first interviewed that their compensation plan has always favored men 
who are successful. That’s why they are so careful in choosing them. I had never been in 
the life insurance business. Their compensation plan during my first two years appealed to 
me and it certainly has proved to be sound. It helped me get established. I’m making out 
because I have always had a feeling of security and I’ve seen older men with the Company do 
just what I’m doing—make real money—and then retire well fixed.” 


“These ane the rearons Tm happy — the reasons Tm going places with Continental American” 





CONTINENTAL AMERICAN 


LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
MAX S. BELL, Vice-President 
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é them will join WOSL on their return to liked life insurance, but Julius and he were yesterday, so you will be toda 
these shores. The league has been keep- didn’t hit it off, and so in 1904 he de- and tomorrow.” In the twenty-for 


Posts in Public Activities | 
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Walter W. Head 





WALTER W. HEAD 
Walter W. Head, ere me of the 
General American Life, St. Louis, is also 


president of the National ‘Council of the 
Boy Scouts of America and has been for 
sixteen years with the exception of one 


month. During that month Mortimer L. 
Schiff was president, Mr. Head serving 
as vice-president. Upon Mr. Schiff’s 


Mr. 

also a 
Committee 
which 


Head resumed the presidency. 
member of the Interna- 
of the Boy Scouts of 
has members all over 


death 
He 1s 
tional 
\merica, 
the world. 
The Boy Scouts of 
ber 1,800,000, and 


this country num- 
since its organization 
there have been 12,000,000 Boy Scouts. 
The induction of the 12,000,000th mem- 
ber was in Chicago at the Union League 
Club on September 11th, Mr. Head pre- 
siding at the event. Mr. Head is a 
former president of American Bankers 
\ssociation. 


Sara Frances Jones 





JONES 


SARA FRANCES 
Sara Frances Jones, Equitable Society, 


Chicago, and for many years one of the 


leading women agents in the United 
States, is president of Women’s Over- 
seas Service League. As soon as she 


took office she advocated throwing open 
the doors of the league to women of 
World War II., and the league voted to 
this. There are about 4,000 mem- 
of the WAC overseas. Many of 


do 
bers 





ing in touch with these service women, 
many of whom are now in the South Seas 
and Australia. The league also sends 
messages to the women workers of the 
Red Cross of whom there are more than 
4,000 in seventeen different theatres of 
war. 


Charles F. ia 


(Continued from Page 71) 
2s a special advisor to the Treasury 
Representative in this district. These 


ctivities were carried on in spite of the 
fact that he was deprived of the services 


of his three sons, two of whom are 
abroad in the armed services and one, 
because of his scientific and _ technical 


training, is doing special scientific lab- 
oratory work in connection with the 
development of highly essential and sec 
retive airplane and radar equipment. 

At the direction of Mr. Williams, the 
Western &-Southern Life is paying to 
all its employes now in the armed serv- 
ices $50 per month in addition to con- 
tinuing in force their group insurance 
without a war clause. 


‘ ry. T 

Edgar T. Wells 

(Continued from Page 50) 
a series of jobs similar to those which 
a boy lands during this part of shaping 
his career. First, it was as a stenog- 
rapher in the ticket office of the Hudson 
River Night Line. Then when fall came 
he went with the Kenny Vacuum Clean- 
er Co., which manufactured the original 
vacuum cleaners, and installed cleaners 
in buildings. He was with the Adams 
Express Co., for a time and he finally 
landed in the life insurance field as a 
stenographer for Julius Bohm and his 
brother, Rudolph, who represented the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. He 


cided to look elsewhere. This he did by 
writing letters to life insurance offices, 
three of which appeared interested. One 
was the Mutual Benefit branch in 
Brooklyn which Abner Brown was man- 
aging for General Agent Louis A. Cerf. 

“That was the nearest to home— 
Jamaica, so I took it,” he said. He was 
20. A year later there was a vacancy as 
head of Cerf’s lead department; Brown 
recommended Wells and he went over 
there. Wells soon became Cerf’s secre- 
tary. Some years later he became agency 
secretary, his duties corresponding to 
those of associate general agent, In 
1922 he got a commission interest in the 
agency. 

L. A. Cerf Was Greatest Influence 

in His Life 

Dynamic, resourceful, a great student 
and developer of men, Cerf was an in- 
spiration to Wells. Some people think 
that Edward A. Woods of Pittsburgh 
was the greatest general agent the coun- 
try has ever seen. Some feel that W. W. 
Klingman, while general agent in St. 
Paul, was pretty hard to beat. John A. 
Stevenson, when head of the home office 
general agency of Penn Mutual was a 
great managerial production star. But 
Wells casts his vote for Cerf, who was 
a Million Dollar writer in Texas fov 
New York Life at 19; California man- 
ager of the company at 21; president of 
a company for some years; and for a 
long time was the leading general agent 
of Mutual Benefit. Cerf, incidentally, 
was the first general agent to send 
man on the street calling on brokers. 
He was “Eddie” Weston, who was a 
part-time agent. That was in 1904. 

Wells formed a great admiration for 


Cerf from the start, quickly absorb<d 
his agency organization methods; 
profited .by his uncanny judgment of 


embraced his philosophy which 
Cerf had imbibed from studying the 
thoughts of the sages of India, empha- 
sizing particularly the dogma, “As you 


people; 
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years of their association he got to kno 
hundreds of agents and brokers in th 
metropolis and to learn how they suc- 
ceeded, or vice versa, When he joine | 


Cerf’s agency it had about ten ful’- 
time agents; at the time he left the: 
were 100. In process of getting th: 


hundred probably a thousand were 

the agency for a time. In getting bus 
ness from other than full time me 
Cerf circularized in the neighborhood « ; 


7,000 brokers. 


Comments on Operation of a Gener. | 
Agency 


Since Wells has been general age: 
of the National Life of Vermont (i. 
1928) he has never held an agency mee:- 
ing. 

“Why?” he commented. “It’s becau 
I have not the ability to talk to men 2s 
a group. Cerf had, was marvelous ii 
addressing men, but for me and _ thic 
people in my agency it would be a waste 
of time and I don’t think my nervous 
system would be able to stand the ten- 
sion, | would rather talk to agents in- 
dividually ; let them ask the questions in 
which they are personally interested and 
want help, and try to do what | can in 
solving their problems. My door is al- 
ways open.” 

Asked for some views on operating a 
general agency he said: 

“Running a general agency is a bus'- 
ness. The principles that spell success 
in manufacturing or marketing apply 
also to the operation of the insurance 
business, Besides good judgment in the 
selection of men, a_ successful general 
agent must be an educator, must inspire 
trust and confidence, must be a good 
credit man, must know the worth of the 
business he is selling. There are many 
sources of business—direct selling by his 
full time agents, personal selling, insur- 
ance from brokers, leads and others. 
Which one pays best; does he lose 
money on any of them? This leads to 
cost accounting, 

“What makes for increased profits? 
Some of the things to watch are over- 
head expense, composed of hundreds of 
little items—those which ‘are necessary 
and those which can be cut out without 
loss. From 1941 to 1943 my overhead 
was cut 28% because of the uncertainties 
in the business situation due to the war 
in Europe. No reduction in new busi- 
ness production resulted because of 
this cut. 

“We work for better than average- 
sized policies. The prosperous man is 
easier to sell than the fellow just get- 
ting by. We aim for high premiums. It 
costs no more to collect $1,000 premium 
than it does one for $10. In the first 
six months of 1944 the average policy 
sold in the agency was $9,051; the aver- 
age premium per policy, $418.79; and 
the average premium per thousand of 
insurance, $46.27. The average collection 
on this new business was $251.99, If 
the averages ran one-half these sums, 
which would still be fair as compared 
to old business written, my collection 
costs, except for clerical help, would be 
doubled. 

“An agency writes the kind of business 
the general agent or manager wants an:| 
works for. He should make up his mind 
what kind of business is most profitable 
and in a persistent but unobtrusive man- 
ner persuade his assistants and agents 
to push that type of policy.” 

His Family 

Mr. and Mrs. Wells live in Mahwa!,, 
N. J. She was Miss Aimee Jones. H 
has three sons: Paul, a Presbyteria. 
minister in Sayre, Pa.; Ernest, who 5 
in railroad business; and Edgar T., 1, 
a student at Ramsey, N. J. High Scho: 
His daughter is married to a Naval m: 
stationed in Washington, D. C. 





The Canadian government is going ‘ 





lo 





provide members of the armed services 
with post-war gratuities based on time 


served overseas. Included with this wi! 
be rehabilitation credits for 
purposes, included among which are pa) 


' ments of insurance policies. 


specifi* 
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HE EQUITABLE 


in tks 85th Anniversary Yar 


ADMITTED ASSETS as reported to 
the New York State Insurance 
Department reached an all-time 
: high of approximately $3,335,- 
000, 000 on June 30, 1944. During the first 
six months of the year Admitted Assets have 
shown a record increase of $146,000,000. 





POLICY RESERVES and other LIABILITIES on 
June 30, 1944 were $3,114,000,000. Divi- 
dend Funds, Contingency Reserves and Un- 


assigned Funds totalled over $221,000,000. 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 
made during the first six months 
of 1944 total $46,700,000, increas- 
ing the Society’s mortgage invest- 
ment to $414,900,000. 


INVESTMENTS made during the first 
seven months of 1944 include 
$89,300,000 of securities other 
than Government. These non- 
government bond investments were 
made on a basis to yield 3.56%. 

During the same period the Society subscribed 
to over $750,000,000 of Government obliga- 


tions. 


THE SOCIETY has sold 1,684 foreclosed Real 
Estate properties during the first seven 
months at a substantial profit over values 
shown on our books, reducing our holdings 
to 2,681 properties. 


NEW SALES of Ordinary Life In- 
surance aggregated $214,400,000 
during the seven months, an in- 
crease of 32% over the corres- 
ponding period of 1943. The 
average size of the New Policy issued during 
this same period was 18% larger than for the 
like period of 1943, 











PREMIUMS RECEIVED for the seven 
months total $216,900,000, an all- 
time record for the period, and an 
increase of $27,800,000 over the 
same period of last year. 


POLICY LAPSES have declined 17.8% and the 
total amount of Policy Surrenders has de- 
clined 26%. 


LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE has 
risen to a new peak of $8,650,- 
000,000, an increase of $205,- 
800,000 during the seven 
‘ months. 

Of this increase, $125,600,000 is in Ordinary 
Life Insurance. 





PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
amounted to $221,400,000 dur- 
ing the twelve months ended 
July 31, 1944. Payments since 
the organization of the Society 


exceed $5,345,000,000, 





LOW NET COST of Equitable insur- 
ance has become even more 
favorable as a result of this year’s 
increase in dividend payments. 
Holders of individual policies are receiving 
in 1944 an aggregate of Dividend Refunds 
approximately 12% larger than the distribu- 
tion to such policyholders in 1943. The June, 
1944 issue of the LIFE INSURANCE COUR- 
ANT lists The Equitable as the lowest net cost 
company for Ordinary Life Policies at issue 
age 25. The Equitable has always been the 
low net cost company in Group Insurance. 


BASED ON THE RESULTS achieved during the first 
seven months, this 85th Anniversary Year of the 
Equitable Society promises to be a record-breaking year 
in every way. 
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ANDERSON 


W. M. 


Any one associated with the institu- 
tion of life insurance for even a com- 
partively short time is bound to acquire 
a considerable respect for the position 
and influence of the business. The 
widespread ownership of life insurance 
and the peace of mind which it brings, 
the unceasing flow of life insurance 


benefits into the homes of the com- 
munity, the opportunities for varied 
careers within the business itself and 
the vast reservoir of life insurance 
funds mobilized for productive invest- 


ment—all of these combine to make life 
insurance an integral and highly es- 
teemed part of our way of living. And 
vet, beneath these visible indic: ations of 
value and importance the institution of 
life insurance possesses a_ vital eco- 
nomic significance which is but seldom 
appreciated. 

Ours is a free enterprise economy 
which has attained the most rapid prog- 
ress and the highest standard of living 
that the world has ever known. We 
profit from our experience, correct our 
mistakes and progress through contin- 
ual change, unfettered by the bonds 
of regimentation. Inevitably, we have 
reached an era of intense specializa- 
tion. Each of us does a particular job 
for a great many other people. And in 


turn each of us is served by a great 
many others. As individuals we have 
become far from self-sufficient. We are 


interdependent—selling our services to 
others and purchasing our requirements 
from many different sources. 

this 


However, specialization and in- 





ur Wide Economic Responsibilities 


By W. M. ANDERSON 


Assistant General Manager, North American Life 


terdependence which has given us such 
great material welfare, has also created 
a very delicate mechanism of our eco- 
nomic system. If things go wrong in 
one sector of our economy, the reper- 
cussions are often widespread and ag- 
gravated and we experience a major 
depression, accompanied by widespread 
unemployment and suffering. All of us 
are resolved that the prevention of 
such depressions must be a chief ob- 
jective of our whole economic system. 
The commonly accepted method is the 
adoption of policies designed to ensure 
“full employment,” on the theory that 
if those who are willing and able to 
work are in fact working and produc- 
ing depression conditions cannot occur. 

Unfortunately, there are some who 
believe that a free enterprise economy 
cannot ensure full employment and who 
that state socialism is necessary 


argue 
to achieve this end. Many, however, 
refuse to accept the thesis that a 
sacrifice of freedom of security, and 


much thought has been given to the 
problem of preserving the many bene- 
fits of our free enterprise system and 
of protecting, at the same time, the 
security of the individual through con- 
tinued conditions of full employment. 
The conclusion has been reached and 
proven that the business units in our 
economy are physically capable of pro- 
viding full employment. In the process 
a range of goods and services necessary 
for the maintenance of a high standard 
of living would be produced and coin- 
cidentally the purchasing power neces- 
sary to acquire these goods and serv- 
ices would be distributed. This pur- 
chasing power, however, unless it is in 
fact used, remains only potential and to 
the extent that it remains dormant it 
retards the economic stream and causes 
a corresponding redundancy in_ the 
goods and services produced. Quite ob- 
viously, the activation of purchasing 
power in the hands of the people is an 
important element in making our eco- 
nomic system run smoothly, and neces- 
sitates a highly developed and efficient 
system of distribution for the goods and 
services produced. 

But while business generally is con- 
cerned with the current rate of con- 
sumption of goods and services in com- 
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parison with their current rate of pro- 
duction, this concern is most important 
to our economic system because of its 
influence on business decisions in re- 
spect of the future. Most business en- 
terprises are geared to estimates of 
potential future markets. Capital equip- 
ment is acquired to conform to esti- 
mates of future markets for a genera- 
tion hence. Even production programs 
are planned and commenced years in 
advance. In general the direct and in- 
direct work required to complete a 
product may be done on an average of 
several years before the purchase of 
that product by the consumer. 


Importance of Future Decisions 


How important it must be, therefore, 
that those persons in business (and 
their advisors) who make decisions in 
respect of the future shall have ade- 
quate confidence in future markets. It 
is upon these decisions that full employ- 
ment really depends. It is upon the 
degree of confidence with which ade- 
quate future markets may be forecast 
that these vital decisions depend—deci- 
sions to build new plants, decisions to 
embark on expanded production pro- 
grams, decisions to develop new prod- 
ucts. 

Here then is a vital role for life in- 
surance. For life insurance is the great 
salesman of the future. It teaches peo- 
ple to want things—big things—better 
homes, college educations, travel and 
recreations. It lifts the sights of people 
towards higher standards of living and 
encourages people to work to achieve 
these ends. How important must our 
business be in the creation and enlarge- 
ment of future markets. How important 
must our business be in crystallizing 
estimates of these future markets in 
the minds of those business men whose 
decisions will ensure full employment. It 
is inspiring to contemplate this dual 
role of life insurance—perhaps one of 
the most important responsibilities in 
the elimination of the faults in our free 
enterprise system. 


The Investment Function 


And if this be not enough, consider 
the other side of our business—the in- 
vestment function. Because of circum- 


scribed investment opportunities withi: 
present legal limits, we are already ex 
ploring the possibility of new fields o 
investment—direct ownership of real 
estate projects and direct investment i: 
business enterprise. While it must a 
admitted that the desire to venture into 
new investment areas is dictated by the 
prospective scarcity of eligible inves! 
ments under peace time conditions, 
there may be an extremely importani 
collateral result. A business the size 
of ours entering the field of direct own 
ership of enterprise will exert an influ 
ence extending far beyond the actual 
monies invested. Our decisions to in- 
vest and to embark on new and large 
scale projects, demonstrating our con- 
fidence in future markets, may prove 
to be a major factor in maintaining con- 
fidence and _ stability among business 
men generally. We may exert an influ- 
ence for good on the whole econ- 
omy more powerful than governmental 
“pump priming,” for while the latter 
produces current employment and _ pur- 
chasing power it also creates future 
uncertainty, which is reflected in the 
policy making decisions of business at 
large. 


Tremendous Responsibilities 


What tremendous responsibilities are 
revealed by these concepts of the func- 
tion of life insurance, to create future 
wants ‘and desires in the minds of our 
people, to create and mobilize the future 
purchasing power necessary to satisfy 
these wants through the savings of life 
insurance, to demonstrate the existence 
of this future purchasing power to busi- 
ness enterprise generally and to create 
confidence in these future markets 
through the example of direct invest- 
ment activities. All these are our re- 
sponsibilities and also our opportunity. 
The success of our free enterprise econ- 
omy is in large measure our success. If 
we do our jobs well we shall do much 
to ensure business confidence and _ in- 
itiative, full employment and a_ pro- 
gressively higher standard of living 
throughout the community. And if we 
do not embrace our wide economic re- 
sponsibilities and opportunity, we may 
jeopardize the very existence of our 
whole way of life. 
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THOMAS K. 


DODD 


Stated briefly, the functions of the 
underwriting staff are to 
merits of the applications 
submitted by the 
with as little 
business found 


home office 
pass on the 
for new insurance 
field force and to issue 
delay as possible all 
acceptable. 

During the last vear the increasing 
demands of the war effort have impaire | 
our ability to satisfactorily perform 
functions and to furnish the 
ice which has been our pride in_ th 
past. Initially, the draft, taking singel 
men only, passed by the majority of 
our experienced underwriters. Because 
of the long period required to adequate’: 
train a home office underwriicr, these 
men are normally age 25 or o'der, end, 
as is natural in that age group, marric | 
and with families. It was following the 
decision about a year ago that even tre- 
Pearl Harbor fathers should not be ex- 
cmpt from military service that 
panies began to lose those on whom the 
responsibility falls for handling the bulk 
of the work in the underwriting derart- 
ment, Restrictions of the War Man- 
power Commission limited the hiring 
of new employes, particularly in so- 
called “critical labor areas,” but even 
without these restrictions time would 
be insufficient to train a new employe 
to fill the gap left by an experienced 
underwriter. 


these Ssery= 


cori- 


Meeting the Manpower Situation 


The same process has further reduced 
the already depleted forces of the in- 
spection companies with resulting un- 
avoidable slower service. Also, more and 
more physicians have been called into 
the armed forces, leaving us fewer ex- 
aminers of the desired quality for mak- 
ing insurance examinations. 

To cope with the situation, harder 
work and longer hours on the part of 
those left behind have been supple- 
mented by reduction in detail and 
elimination of requirements wherever 
sound underwriting permits. We are all 
familiar with the widespread adoption 
of non-medical. Not only have a num- 
ber of companies begun issuing insur- 
ance without medical examination which 
did not do so before the war, but also 
various other companies have liberalized 
their non-medical rules with respect to 
amounts granted, age limits, female ap- 
plicants, etc. Also some companies 
which formerly would permit  non- 
medical only in rural areas now accord 
the privilege to their agents located in 
cities, 

It is a problem to decide how far 
this process of liberalization can safely 
be extended. Undoubtedly some ap- 
plicants are being granted standard in- 
surance non-medically who have im- 
pairments which a medical examination 
would reveal, and for which the saving 
of a $5 medical fee is not adequate 
compensation. A procedure which is en- 
tirely safe when limited to applications 
for $2,000 or less*may produce unsatis- 
factory results when the amount is in- 
creased to $5,000 or more. Where should 
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the line be drawn? Success in handling 
non-medical depends to a large extent 
upon the integrity and intelligent co- 
operation of the field force, but cven 
with the most conscientious agents mor- 
tality may prove adverse if the insuring 
public should get the impression that 
insurance without medical examination 
means insurance without evidence of 
insurability. 
Problem of Waiving Some Normal 
Underwriting Requirements 


How freely may we waive some nor- 
inal underwriting requirement? Follow- 


ing careful study and based on our best’ 


judgement and experience, a practice may 
have been adopted of requiring an at- 
tending physician’s statement in cases 
above a certain amount where the ap- 
plicant admits a recent “routine physical 
examination.” If that statement is unob- 
tainable because the doctor is in the 
service and his office closed, we have 
the alternative of waiving it or refusing 
the case. Obviously, the dilemma be- 
comes worse the larger the amount of 
insurance involved, Some companies are 
issuing small cases without inspection 
reports when they are not received 
within what seems to be a reasonable 
period of time, although realizing that 
it and when an_ unfavorable ~— is 
eventually received in such a case, it 
may be too late to stop dearer of the 
policy. Inspection of war workers fre- 
quently can develop no information on 
occupations. The underwriter here must 
depend upon the statements of the ap- 
plicant who, intentionally or uninten- 


tionally, may not be entirely frank. 
Men in the armed forces who have 
moved about from camp to camp must 
often be accepted with only the most 
meager inspection reports. In a _ case 
with a questionable medical history 
written in a locality where all the 
best doctors have entered the serv- 
ice, how much can we rely upon the 
findings of an unknown examiner who 
happens to be the only one available, 
particularly should he be well along 
in years? Just how far we can afford to 
go in departing from our routine in 
matters of this sort without materially 
affecting our mortality is a constant 
challenge. 
Changing Conditions 


Underwriting at the home office is 
most interesting work because conditions 
are always changing. Old problems dis- 
appear and new ones arise. Some old 
problems may reappear in somewhat dif- 
ferent guise, While the refugee problem 
which bothered some of us a few years 
ago may rcappcar in greater intensity 
following the end of the war, it has 
for the present almost vanished, Cur- 
rently, we have the new problem of re- 
turned servicemen. A substantial num- 
ber have already been discharged from 
the armed forces and returned to civiian 
life. Not infrequently the reason for 
discharge is difficult to obtain, and may 
not be known exactly by the ex-soldier 
himself. Various nervous disorders are 
particularly difficult to handle. Occa- 
sionally there is a history of some 
tropical disease on which insurancé com- 
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panies have had no past experienc 
Various medical groups are already d 
voting time to research on the tropic! 


diseases in an effort to develop sone 


basis for underwriting them but re- 
search takes time and the case on our 
desk requires some action now. 

Some years ago, following the exces- 
sive mortality experienced by our com 
panies in the early 30's, the question 
of over-insurance was given a_ great 
deal of attention by home office under- 
writers everywhere, It was rather gen- 
crally agreed that a definite limit should 
be set to the amount of insurance 
granted an individual, depending upon 
his age and income, and various under- 
writing safeguards were adopted. How- 
ever, the problem became relatively less 
important because comparatively few 
large lines were written on individual 
lives in the years immediately prior to 
the war boom. Now once again some 
individuals have very large earnings and 
in the past year many big policies have 
been placed, some as business insurance 
and some purely personal coverage. 
Underwriters well know that the amount 
of insurance in such cases should be 
based on what can properly be carried 
in normal times, but are we always 
strong enough to adhere to our con- 
victions and to disregard over-optimis- 
tic predictions as to the permanency of 
the income now being Pesce: Many 
incomes have been inflated by war con- 
ditions, and will be rapidly deflated 
when peace comes and over-insurance of 
such cases will most certainly prove 
costly in the long run. 

There also may be some question of 
over-insurance on small cases. A war 
industry worker may be earning $100 
per week now which is two or three 
times his normal wages. If many such 


‘individuals are sold substantial policies 


which circumstances will force them to 
lapse after the war, an adverse public 
reaction is to be expected. The fact that, 
currently, companies are enjoying the 
most favorable persistency in the his- 
tory of the life insurance business is 
no indication that the problem of lapsa- 
tion has been licked, 


War Clauses 


When_the war started most companies 
adopted the practice of putting a war 
clause on every new policy regardless 
of age, sex or military risk. These 
clauses vary in their wording but their 
purpose is to exclude war deaths. How- 
ever, they do not and cannot exclude 
the extra mortality to be expected in 
later years from that group of policy- 
holders who will return from military 
service to civilian life in more or less 
impaired physical condition. To limi! 
this potential liability, somewhat lowe: 
amounts of insurance are generally be 
ing offered to those in’a rather broad 
age group who are or may become sub 
ject to military service. As the war ap 
proaches its climax, and viewing thi 
apparently settled policy of the Arm) 
and Navy to concentrate on those unde 
age 26 or 27, is it time for us to con- 
sider restoring our pre-war limits 0 
acceptance for the age 27 to 40 group. 
Growing Popularity of Life Insurance 

One very important factor in th: 
situation today is the increased appeal o 
life insurance to the American peopl 
Although there are now far fewer agent 
in the field than two or three years ago 
figures show the volume of paid-fo: 
ordinary insurance well ahead of th 
level of the past half dozen years. Con 
sequently, the average agent in the lif: 
insurance business today is making mor‘ 
money than for a long time past. Fur 
thermore, the general quality of the 
business submitted is good, As is wel 
(Continued on Page 110) 
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: We reproduce this original drawing of a peaceful, old-time Vermont scene 
ie as a reminder that “rolling hills and well-planted fields and freedom to 
a live happily” are.typical of the America we love and are fighting to preserve. 
is 
* 
The end of this war is in sight. The as yet unreckoned loss of lives and 
5 property in this war enhances the value of the freedom and of the demo- 
im cratic institution for which we are fighting. 


a The immense and far-flung United States Army, Navy and Air Forces 
2 have been protected by government and private life insurance in this war on 
“ a scale never approached before. All of this has been of stabilizing value 
and will continue to be so in the peace to come. No other nation in the world 
has such a great economic stronghold, rooted in life insurance. 


1 The National Life is proud to be one of the almost century-old companies 
which has laid these foundations and it is strengthening daily through life 
insurance the Protection of the American Home. 


cog Incidentally, the National Life representatives have for 18 consecutive 
months scored “plus signs” in the sales of new life insurance. 
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Most Interesting 1944 Cases 


By Georce J. Lucas 
Sioux Falls, S. D., Member of New York Life Top Club 


I wish to stress strongly the need to 
write at least ten applications per 
month. It is particularly true of people 
who work in sparsely settled communi- 
ties. If we do not get the applications 
we cannot expect to get the volume. I 
have during the past three years in 
which I have qualified for the Million 
Dollar Round Table written an average 
of 214 applications per year. I find that 
if you write applications, the volume 
will automatically come, Furthermore, 
if you write applications you are always 
in high gear; whereas, if you do not 
write an application for a week or two, 
you might become a trifle down-in-the- 
mouth and fail to put out the enthusiasm 
which is necessary to have in the sell- 
ing of life insurance. I have written 
ten or more applications a month for 
eighteen years. The first year I was 
in insurance business I did not put my- 
self on a schedule, the result being that 
the year was not very successful. The 
following year after taking inventory of 
my weaknesses, “of which I had many,” 
the results showed that during the 
months that I wrote a number of ap- 
plications, ten or more, that the volume 
was good. With this thought in mind, I 
resolved to write ten applications a 
month, and after I had written this 
number of applications a month for a 
year, I found that my volume was not 
quite up to the average so the next 
year I decided to write ten applications 
a month and have a volume of $20,000 
or more each month and have been on 
the $20,000 a month for 186 months. 


Building Up a Case 


I have had two cases which stand out 
as exceptional throughout 1944, In 
May I was having a great deal of diffi- 
culty in getting my ten applications. I 
heard a number of insurance men in 
Sioux Falls talk about how easy it was 
to write farmers, Having written no 
farmers for sixteen years, I decided to 
take a chance at it, Going to a small 
town near Sioux Falls, I called on one 
of our old policyholders. He was very 
cordial. I asked him about his old 
policy and if there were any questions 
regarding it which he would like to ask. 
Finding out he was married and had 
two children, it was suggested that he 
add a second beneficiary to his policy. 
This, he wanted to do and then I be- 
gan asking questions regarding whether 
he owned his farm and if he had a 
mortgage on it. He had a $5,000 mort- 
gage on his farm which he expected to 
liquidate over the period of five years 
at the rate of $1,000 a year. ex- 
plained to him that it would be a very 
wise idea if he would cover this mort- 
gage by insurance. 

I stated if he had an additional $5,000 
insurance his wife could use it in the 
liquidation of the mortgage and that 
she would have the income off the farm 
on which to live and to educate the 
children, pointing out to him if he did 
not do this, it would leave no money in 
the clean-up fund. He informed me 
he had money in the bank sufficient for 
any clean-up fund which was necessary. 
I said he would need a hired man to 
supervise the farm for at least ten years 
until his son became 18 when he could 
take over the work, and advocated that 
he leave the $5,000 policy he now had 
at $50 a month toward paying some of 
the costs for the hired help which would 
be necessary. He quite readily agreed. 
I then went back to the information | 
had given him previously that he needed 
an additional $5,000 for liquidation. He, 


however, stated that he had the money 
to pay the hired help and this was not 
necessary as the proceeds of the farm 
would automatically liquidate the loan. 
I asked him if he had talked this over 
with his wife and he said he had not. 
Again, I pointed out to him the very 
low cost of a $5,000 term policy and 
that, as his present policy will pay up 
in three years he could purchase a five- 
year term policy and convert it at the 
end of the third year, showing him the 
premiums on a new policy at that time 
would be very little more than what 
he had been carrying to date. He ad- 
mitted that it had not been too much 
of a burden.to carry. However, this 
did not seem to make much of an im- 
pression on him, I tried to have him 
go into the house and talk it over with 
his wife and let me explain it to her. 
However, he did not want to do this. 
I finally asked him where his old policy 
was that I would have to have this 
policy to change the beneficiary. He 
stated the policy was in the house. We 
then went to the house to get this 
policy and, of course, he introduced me 
to his wife and told her I was the New 
York Life representative. Then, in- 
formed the wife of the conversation we 
had had regarding the old policy and 
why we were leaving it at $50 a month 
until principal and interest were ex- 
hausted. She agreed with this. 


Hits on Clever Idea 


I then asked her whether or not she 
thought it was a good idea to have this 
additional mortgage policy. She said 
she thought it was, but she did not 
think they could afford to pay for it. 
Realizing, however, that they did have 
the money, but that I was lacking some- 
thing in putting this sales item across, 
I hit upon an idea which I thought 
would be effective to the wife. I asked 
her how many chickens she had in the 
yard, and how many eggs she was get- 
ting a day. She informed me she had 
about 300 laying hens. I asked her if 
she would notice the difference if six 
of these hens did not lay an egg every 
day. She said she would not. I in- 
formed her that if she would take the 
money of just one-half dozen eggs a 
day for six days a week, which would 
be 90c, that this would about carry the 
cost of the mortgage policy. This, of 
course, was presenting the case in a 
much different way. She readily agreed 
that she thought it was a fine idea and 
that she would never notice the dif- 
ference. I asked her if she would not 
willingly pay for this policy with her 
own money as she had informed me 
that the money she got from the chick- 
ens and the eggs each year belonged 
to her, She readily agreed, the result 
being that she assumed the obligation 
of paying the premiums, and the hus- 
band could not refuse. However, when 
the application was completed I stated 
I thought it would be more convenient 
rather than to save the money each 
week and pay the company, that she 
should pay for it annually, and then 
save it by the week and make the sav- 
ings on the payment of the policy which 
she would make by paying it annually; 
the result being we obtained a check 
from the husband for the annual pre- 
mium. The lesson which I learned from 
his case will not be forgotten soon as 
it showed me one fact that insurance 
men so often overlook, that you must 
talk to people in language which they 
understand. 


Another Case 


The second case was one of larger 
volume. 


About five years ago, I called 


GEORGE J. LUCAS : 


upon this man to find that his firm had 
recently changed from a corporation to 
a partnership. His wife had purchased 
interest in his partnership at the time 
the partnership was formed. I called 
on him to learn if there were any in- 
surance problems or insurance questions 
which he might wish to ask and he in- 
formed me his insurance man was tak- 
ing care of him and he knew of no 
questions or probiems which he was fac- 
ing. I then asked him a few questions 
about the forming of the new partner- 
ship and if he carried any corporation 
insurance, lle said he carried $25,000 
of corporation insurance and that the 
partnership had purchased it from the 
corporation. I asked him if he had been 
informed as to the effect of the Federal 
income tax law in event that his death 
shou'd occur; that the difference be- 
tween the purchased price and the pre- 
miums paid to the company and the 
face value of the policy would be tax- 
able as income in the year that the 
death resulted, because the partnership 
had purchased the policy from the cor- 
poration for a consideration of a certain 
sum. He said he had not, but that the 
status of the policy remained the same 
after the partnership purchased it, as 
when the corporation owned it. I 
pointed out to him the fallacy of this 
aud how much less of the proceeds of 
this policy his wife would actually re- 
ceive because of the high income tax 
bracket which they were now in and he 
was much disturbed. I then advised him 
to consult his attorney and accountant. 
This he agreed to do and I arranged 
the appcintment. Having the facts con- 
firmed, we decided that the wise thing 
to do was to purchase the policy him- 
self formerly owned by the corporation 
and purchase additional life insurance 
for the partnership. This resulted in 
the sale of $45,000 of partnership in- 
surance. 

Although he was a successful business 
man, he only carried $3,000 of personal 
insurance until he purchased the corpo- 
ration insurance and, of course, after 
taking it over he was paying premiums 
on $28,000 of life insurance, personally, 
and $45,000 for the business. However, 
before delivering this $45,000 of insur- 
ance I had a very interesting experi- 
ence. I had no difficulty in placing the 
first $25,000. I stated, however, that I 
had an additional $20,000 that I thought 
he should have. He was reluctant at 





first. I then left for a club meeting an 
upon returning I told him I had a fine 
idea. He had informed me previously 
that his business was good, but he did 
not know for how long it would remain 
so. I informed him he would be wisc 
while in good physical condition to ac- 
cept this additional $20,000 and also tha: 
if at the end of three years he though; 
he must discontinue this plan, his paid 
up insurance plus paid-up additions by 
dividends would nearly equal the amount 
of premiums paid in, and that during 
his first few years in the partnership, 
being the key man, should his death 
result it would be a great loss to his 
family and to his business and that the 
business would have to be dissolved as 
his wife was doing only work in a 
secretarial capacity and she had not had 
a great deal of knowledge of the busi- 
ness. The idea appealed to him so he 
took the other $20,000. 

Since that time his business has grown 
to the extent that they have a very 
sizable yearly profit and he has also ex- 
panded and put in a number of addi- 
tional stores. I then approached him 
on the estate tax. In view of the fact 
that his wife had sufficient income, it 
would be advisable for her to purchase 
an absolute ownership on his life for 
tax purposes. He liked the idea very 
much, but wanted further time for con- 
sideration, Returning from a trip in 
the east, he said while there he was in- 
formed by one of his friends that the 
thing to do was to take paid-up insur- 
ance for all his insurance and let his 
wife purchase an absolute ownership 
policy. I told him I did not think it 
was a good idea, due to the fact that 
some of his insurance was purchased 
without any restrictions and that he 
would have the advantage of a lower 
rate. But how was he to know he could 
buy this additional insurance? First of 
all, I suggested that before he did any- 
thing that he would submit to an ex- 
amination and see if he could get ad- 
ditional insurance. We began discuss- 
ing the volume necessary to do the job 
he wanted done and arrived at $60,000. 
I then pointed out to him that on ac- 
count of his post-war planning in pros- 
pect during the next few years, that if 
these plans would materialize it would 
take a minimum of $120,000 additional 
to complete his needs. That was the 
amount finally decided upon. 

While in his office on the delivery of 
the last policy, he figured up his insur- 
ance and said: “That is $193,000 of in- 
surance on my life. That’s a lot of 
insurance.” He said, “I believe I should 
have md ag more to make that an even 





Thomas K. Dodd 


(Continued from Page 108) 
known, the chance of a declination is 
much higher at the older ages than at 
young ages. With proportionately more 
older agents in the field now who nor- 
mally write older applicants, it might 
be expected that the declination per- 
centage would be up. The fact that it 
is not above normal, is evidence that 
there are enough good prospects around 
so that agents can afford to pass up 
borderline cases which may be difficult 
or impossible to get through. A declina- 
tion is, of course, a disappointment at 
any time and must be avoided wherever 
possible by thorough investigation of 
all doubtful. cases. The task of the 
home office underwriter would be con- 
siderably more difficult at present were 
the quality of the business being sub- 
mitted not so generally good. 
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J.B. PICKETT 


Life has been called a bundle of habits, 
some good, some bad, most of which 
are formed early in life. It is easy to 
follow a good one, but hard to break 
away from a bad one. 

That’s so with life insurance selling. 
To an agent or an agency suffering with 
One Thousand Dollar-Itis, who wants a 
cure, I am pleased to pass along a simple 
idea successfully adopted by our agency 
in raising our average size policy. That 
has meant increased production and in- 
come, 

In most cases the amount of the ap- 
plication reflects the mind of the agent 
—often a habit of mind, The main rea- 
son why so many applications in so many 
agencies are for exactly $1,000 is be- 
cause in nine cases out of ten the agent 
has had a habit of mind which centers 
around $1,000. The way to get rid of a 
bad habit is to replace it with a better 
one. Usually, the $1,000 app bears no 
relation to prospect’s need or ability to 
pay. The figure was the agent’s idea; 
that’s what he emphasizes; that’s the 
way the deal is closed. 


Agency’s Average Size Policy Increased 


Naturally, any agent would be happier 
to earn a commission on $2,500, or even 
on a $1,250 policy. The latter makes a 
better story than a flat $1,000; does a 
better job in filling needs; and, inci- 
dentally, $1,250 policies yield an agent 
about one-fourth more in commissions 
than does the $1,000 sale. 

Agent has had his sights lifted; gets 
away from One Thousand Dollar-Itis. 

The average size sale of our agency 
from April, 1936, to April, 1940, was 
$1,755. In fairness to our group it 
should be noted that our agents were 
young people, selling largely to young 
prospects, and working in rural Ken- 
tucky where the average sale would not 
normally be as large as in a metropoli- 
tan area. Our average of about thirty- 
two applications per month appeared to 
be about all we might hope for, con- 
sidering our manpower, and, based on 
the average sale of $1,755, we could not 
increase our volume to. any degree. 
Therefore, something had to be done, 
unless we were willing to stand still in 
the matter of making increases. 

Upon reviewing our records, in May, 
1940, we found that 68% of our sales 
up to that time had been for exactly 
$1,000. In discussing a remedy for rais- 
ing our average size policy, we developed 
in conjunction with an agency staff man 
from our head office the idea of making 
our presentation on the basis of units, 
rather than thousands, whereupon the 
unit plan was adopted. 

The principal point in launching of 
the plan was a general agreement to 
avoid quoting rates for $1,000. When a 
prospect asks, “What would a_ $1,000 
policy cost?” the agent says: 

“What I think you would like is a 
unit. We’re selling a lot of units nowa- 
days. I sold a unit last week, and I 
have an appointment tomorrow to sell 
another.” When the prospect asks, 
“What is a unit?” the agent replies: 
“A unit is a round amount of insurance. 
It will pay you or your family $25 a 
month for nearly ten years. We're sell- 
ing a lot of these units; I think that is 
what you would like.” 

The rate is quoted for $2,500. The 
prospect rarely buys 40% of anything; 
either he buys all of it, or else half of 
it, planning to buy the other half later. 
The result is a minimum sale of $1,250, 
a half unit. There is an exceptional case 
occasionally where some other agent 
who has the One Thousand Dollar-Itis, 
has already started the prospect on 





Beating the $1,000 Complex 


By J. H. Pickett 
Manager, Fidelity Mutual Life, Louisville 


$1,000 policies. In such instances, we 
take the $1,000 gladly. But are not such 
cases convincing proof that the amount 
sold is most generally fixed first in the 
mind of the agent? 


Higher Minimums 


For prospects who are thinking in 
terms of $1,500 or $2,000, the size of the 
unit is changed to $5,000. Many sales 
are thus raised to’'a minimum of $2,500. 

Since using the unit idea for four 
years, only 14.6% of our sales in the 
agency have been for exactly $1,000, and 
the average size policy paid for during 
the period, is $2,875. For the six months 
ending June 30th, 1944, the average size 
policy has further increased to $3,450 
and only 7.3% of our sales are for $1,000. 
Since starting on this program, my asso- 
ciates have earned $18,000 in extra first 
year commissions, and $16,250 in extra 
renewal commissions. In addition, they 
have served their clients better. Agents 
have been glad to cooperate. 





Tom Sweeney’s Quiz and 
Answers Going With It 


Thomas B. Sweeney, manager, Equitable 
Society, Wheeling, W. Va., is author of 
the following quiz and answers which the 
Society published in its Agency Items: 

Q. How can I tap the defense market? 

A. Ask your grocer, dentist, druggist, 
doctor and friends for the names of per- 
sons whose earnings have increased during 
the war period. 

Q. Is there any way to make soliciting 
easy? 

A. Yes, and only one—learn to like it. 

Q. How many people must I solicit 
every day to succeed? 

A. Mention the subject to at least ten. 
At least one “selling” interview is essen- 
tial. It may require 20 minutes to several 
hours. 

Q. How soon should I, a new agent, be- 
gin to solicit? 

You should begin by having fact- 
finding interviews at once. If you get a 
“bite” call in an experienced agent, 

Q. Are successful agents born, not 
made? 

A. Yes and no. If a man is born with 
the willingness to pay the price and then 
pays it, he can succeed at almost anything 
he decides to undertake. 

Q. What is meant by “the right mental 
attitude?” 

A. A sincere desire to serve each per- 
son’s best interests. 

Q. What is the chief cause of lost time? 

A. Trying to sell impossible cases. 

Q. Why do successful agents have 
slumps? 

A. They get into ruts. Being human, 
they fool themselves by forgetting that they 
must repeat daily the same planning and 
seeking, the same exertion and clever 
manipulation that caused their former 
success. 

Q. What is the chief secret of success? 

A. “The simplest man,. filled with en 
thusiasm, is more persuasive than the most 
eloquent man without it.” 





This Is Time to Make Hay 


The rural agent who turns out to be 
a real winner is the man who firmly 
believes the farmer can be seen, and 
then carefully and energetically lays his 
plans and goes out to prove it. Money 
in rural areas was never more plentiful 
than it is now. The time to make hay 
is while the sun is shining—O. J. 
Arnold, president, Northwestern Na- 
tional Life, “Northwestern National 
News,” 
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The Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund 
By WituiaM L. Hapiey 


The institution writing life insurance 
for a longer period than any other in 
e United States is the Presbyterian 
Ministers’ Fund for Life Insurance 
which recently issued its 185th annual 
report. It had its beginning, however, 
as the “Fund for Pious Uses” of the 


hiladelphia Synod of 1717 and became 





First Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, 
Birthplace of Presbyterian Ministers’ 
Fund 


a chartered organization upon applica- 
tion of the Synod in 1759. President is 
\lexander Mackie, and at the end of 
1943 it had $68,000,000 of insurance in 
force and approximately $36,000,000 of 
assets. Its income last year was 
$5,387,330. 

The “Fund for Pious Uses, 
used to promote Christian 
among the Indians was also 
pay annuities to widows and children 
of clergymen who died while in the 
service of the church. That was the 
beginning of the first life insurance 
company in America. The “Fund for 
Pious Uses” guaranteed the payment 
of money to beneficiaries of deceased 
Presbyterian clergymen who so willingly 
gave their lives in evangelizing the In- 
dians of America and pushing the fron- 
tier farther west. These payments were 
principally made up of interest on 
honds and yearly contributions. The 
churches were poor and newly organized 
and neither they nor their ministers 
vere able to contribute a great deal. 

Leading churchmen have always been 
identified with the direction of the 
vund’s activities. Among its first mem- 
ers were men supporting the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

In January, 1759, the company was 
icorporated under the laws of Penn- 
ylvania with the title, The Corporation 
1 Relief of Poor and Distressed Pres- 
yterian Ministers and of the Poor and 
Jistressed Widows and Children of Pres- 
yterian Ministers. The company is 


” 


while 
doctrine 





Sermons in Agent’s Tools 


There’s “sermons in stones,” said 
yhakespeare in “As You Like It,” and 
‘good in everything.” It’s a far cry from 
he works of the immortal bard to the 
ales literature of the life insurance 
usiness, but we'd like to observe that 
here are also sermons in some of the 
vorking tools of the agent.—Life In- 
urance Co. of Virginia, “The Virginia 
Hulletin.” , 


used to: 


purely mutual and confines its member- 
ship to the clergy of all the Protestant 


churches, 


their wives 


the ministry. 












Ralph R. Lounsbury, President 
W. J. Sieger, V. P. & Sup’t. of Agencies 


and 


students 


of 


E. B. Stahlman, Jr. 


(Continued from Page 54) 
surance companies, one must, however, 
abandon an individual’s viewpoint and 
consider the industry in true perspective. 

It is undoubtedly true in most cities, 
and it is particularly true in Nashville, 
that life insurance companies play an im- 
portant part in all community life. With 
its two big home companies, the National 
Life & Accident Insurance Co., and the 
Life & Casualty Insurance Co. and its 
many district and branch offices of other 
leading life insurance companies, Nash- 





Page 113 
ville is indeed fortunate in numbering 
among its citizenship the executives and 
employes of these companies and agen- 
cies. When anything is instituted for the 
betterment of the community, one will 
always find the life insurance representa- 
tives taking a leading role. Perhaps no 
group of men have been more responsive 
to the repeated demands made on them 
than have these men who form one of 
the most important groups in this com- 
munity. Their place of leadership is sec- 
ond to none and constitutes a splendid 
tribute to the life insurance industry as 
a whole. 
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STRENGTH 


No one questions the strength of the United 
With $111.00 of Assets for every 
$100.00 of Liabilities no prospect can ques- 
tion the financial strength of the Bankers 
A comparison will show that 


it is one of the Nation’s strongest life insur- 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Insuranee Company..Montelair, N.J. 
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ducational-Training G 


By Juxian S. Myrick 


Chairman of Board, American College of Life Underwriters 
Second Vice President, Mutual Life 


Life insurance as an institution in 
America has passed its one hundredth 
anniversary. During this period, life in- 
surance education and training for men 
and women in the business kept apace 
of the times and the development of 
the business. 

Nearly sixty years ago life insurance 
agents started to organize to promote 
the better education and training of 
field representatives so that the policy- 
holders may be afforded greater pro- 
tection through the dissemination of 
information concerning the uses of life 
insurance. Local life underwriters as- 
sociations were formed, and_ these 
groups later joined with the companies 
and the insurance departments in the 
various states in the promotion of laws 
that would protect the interests of 
policyholders and the companies, 


Objective of National Association 

The work of all these local associa- 
tions was finally coordinated fifty-five 
years ago through the formation of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers. 

The main topic throughout all these 
vears has been the better education 
and training of those engaged in the 
business. Through the process of edu- 
cation and training, the association has 
attempted to eliminate misrepresenta- 
tion, rebating, twisting and any other 
malpractices that developed. 

Leaders of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters have long realized 
the desirability of establishing better 
educational processes. Classes were or- 
ganized and held in colleges and uni- 
versities. Sales congresses were pro- 
moted., 

Through the cooperation of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
a much needed textbook on life insur- 
ance was written in 1915 by Dr. Solo- 
mon S. Huebner of the Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce, University 
of Pennsylvania. 

In 1914, leaders of the National Asso- 
ciation took up the problem of develop- 
ing a life insurance educational course 
which would lead to a degree or desig- 
nation that ultimately might be created 
and centered in a college of stand- 
ing commensurate with other degrees 
granted by educational institutions. 
American College of Life Underwriters 

In 1927, the trustees of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters ap- 
proved and assisted in the creation of 
the American College of Life Under- 
writers under the leadership of Dr. S. 
S. Huebner. The CLU program of study 
covers many subjects besides life insur- 
ance per se, namely, economics, gov- 
ernment, sociology, business law, wills, 
trusts and estates, taxation, money and 
credit, corporation finance and invest- 
ments. This program has been carried 
through, examinations were given and 
the first conferment exercises for those 
who qualified for the certificate were 
held in Detroit in September, 1928. 

It would seem that by establishing the 
American College of Life Underwriters 
and its subsequent services, the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
has assisted in raising the whole level 
of education in life insurance not only 
among company representatives’ but 
also in the colleges, high schools and 
other institutions of learning, 

The problem of better training of life 
insurance agents falls into two main 
divisions. The first is concerned with 
the tools of training—the printed book, 
the printed training course, the printed 
pamphlet—or any other material which 


contains information which the student 
ought to have. The other part of the 
training problem is concerned with the 
use of those tools. This involves secur- 
ing people who can act as leaders or 
instructors. 

The life insurance business has made 
great strides since the last war in the 
preparation of better educational ma- 
terial. There are institutional books 
such as Dr, Huebner’s first book and 
many others. There are both company 
training courses and institutional courses 
such as those prepared by the Insur- 
ance Research and Review Service as 
well as by the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau. Whereas a man twenty- 
five years ago who was ambitious for 
more information on life insurance sell- 
ing had great difficulty in finding good 
material, today he has no trouble at all. 
Many of these tools are excellent, some 
are good, and unfortunately some are 
poor. But certainly no agent with am- 
bition has trouble any more in finding 
enough of them. 

All through the history of life in- 
surance education, companies have had 
their own educational and training lit- 
erature, in which, if examined in the 
light of our knowledge today, one could 
find the reading, expression and rea- 
soning just as sound as it ever was. 
This, despite the fact that the program 
was not evolved on an organized basis. 


ap Must Be Filled 


Imperative to Ask Educational Institutiors 
to Include Life Insurance Courses in Thei: 


Curricula 


We have gone a long way and many 
of these problems have been met suc- 
cessfully. But there is opportunity to do 
still more. Today .we depend too much 
on local associations and_ individual 
companies to educate the new insur- 
ance man. From an industry viewpoint, 
this puts the educational program on an 
unorganized basis. We must seek ways 
and means of organizing on a national 
basis the education of new insurance 
men, 

It is only by continuing to raise the 
educational requirements and the train- 
ing standards that the companies can 
be represented even better than they 
are today. 

The most important job is to: 


1. Select men and women of ‘good 
character, reputation and_ back- 
ground. 

2. After they have been carefully 


selected, give them a proper edu- 
cation and training in the handling 
of the many problems they will 
have to cope with. 
Widespread Insurance Courses 
To back up more completely the edu- 
cational work and training which is 
being done by the National Association 
of Life Underwriters through its local 
life underwriters associations and the 
life insurance companies individually, 
would suggest that locally established 
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Business is often a complex thing . . yours 
But wa 
to think we still value the time-worn things. 


And one of the things we value most is 
plain, old-fashioned loyalty. For to us, it 
seems, you get what you give. . that the fibres 
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educational institutions be asked to  in- 
corporate in their curriculum regular 
primary and intermediate courses in 
life insurance so that those entering 
and who are already in the business 
may have an organized study course 
for their continued improvement, 

These courses would cover: (a) Pri- 
mary courses such as would qualify the 
individual to pass the state examinations 
required of life underwriters; (b) inter- 
mediate courses designed to bridge the 
gap between “starting” courses and 
CLU preparatory courses. 

How the Industry Can Help 

The life insurance companies, the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, or both, should organize to see that 
these courses are installed in the local 
institutions of learning. In some com- 
munities where this is not possible then 
a teaching arrangement should _ be 
worked out with some individual or in- 
dividuals in cooperation with the edu- 
cational committee of the local life un- 
derwriters associations to arrange for 
group and class instruction. 

The educational committees of the 
local life underwriters associations could 
thus be used not only in getting the 
educational -institutions to install these 
courses but could foster the organiza- 
tion of study groups. This would help 
to coordinate the work of the educa- 
tional committees of the local life un- 
derwriters associations throughout the 
country. 

These primary and intermediate courses 
would lead into the study for the CLU 
designation through the CLU chapters 
and study groups already established 
and which will be increased as future 
necessity might demand, 


Cooperative Fund to Underwrite 
Program 

It would probably be necessary to 
establish a cooperative fund to under- 
write this program in its initial stages 
which would soon become a revolving 
fund because there is no doubt that 
with the fees collected and given the 
proper management the program would 
soon become self-sustaining. It could 
be administered by the Life Agency 
Officers’ Association in cooperation with 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers through their local life under- 
writers associations. 

A committee of education and train- 
ing appointed by the Life Agency Of- 
ficers’ Association could develop the 
contents and outlines of standard 
courses on the two levels mentioned 
for the guidance of the local instructors. 
They could also arrange for the pro- 
duction of such additional textbooks as 
might be needed to give full effect to 
the program. The committee, through 
their representative, could select the 
instructors and also train and - guide 
them in the use of the best teaching 
methods, This point is fundamental to 
the entire program. Moreover, as the 
program was carried forward the re- 
search facilities of the committee of 
education would be available for tie 
progressive development of the content 
of the courses and the methods ot 
instruction. 

The teachers. in the several commi- 
nities could be trained to adapt stand- 
ard programs of study to local con- 
ditions. 

Through this national leadership and 
within a national framework of stan‘- 
ard courses we could develop a pro- 
gram which would help the agent not 
only in his mastery of the principles 
and uses of life insurance but also in 
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his practical work of life underwriting 
in his Own community. 

Can Incorporate Present Organized 

Instruction 

Many companies already have train- 
ing and educational courses of this 
character under organized instruction 
and this could be applied to the insti- 
tution as a whole. We would thus have 
better basically and uniformly trained 
and educated representatives through- 
out the country, which would increase 
the value, importance and public rec- 
ognition of our business and respect for 
our representatives, 

This program of primary and inter- 
mediate courses would naturally lead 
into more and more life underwriters 
studying for the CLU designation. The 
American College itself would always 
have to administer the educational pro- 
gram which covers the CLU designa- 
tion from a legal as well as a work 
basis for the American College is set 
up as an independent organization. 

In the future, through the work 
which is being done by the various 
company organizations and the National 
Association of Life Underwriters along 
the lines of the program suggested 
above, we are bound to have a better 
educated and trained representative. 
This will serve as an incentive to men 
and women of proven character to come 
into our business, reduce the turn-over 
and establish a greater confidence in 
the minds of the insuring public as to 
the character and ability of the repre- 
sentatives: of the life insurance com- 
panies which compose the institution 
of life insurance. 





Maurice F. Lipton 


(Continued from Page 30) 


cluded. Leaving this coverage for a more 
complete exposition in a later year, we 
turn to: 
Group Accidental Death and Dismem- 
berment Insurance 

ince the severe accident resulting in 
death or loss of limb or eyesight gen- 
crilly produces sudden expenses beyond 
those that may be deemed reasonably 
covered by the programs heretofore 
( 


cseribed, this coverage pays a lump- 
sin benefit generally equal to the 
Coup Life insurance amount in the 


e€\-nt of accidental death or in the 
event of total loss of eyesight or both 
nds or both feet, half the amount 
h\ing payable for loss of one eye or 
limb, About one-third of the Group 
I fe plans have this “double indemnity 
Dus dismemberment” feature and the 
© st is low, 10c per month per $1,000 
ler 24-hour coverage for a_ clerical 
up. 
Having thus reviewed the protection 
vided to cover the various hazards 
it may beset an employe or his fam- 
during his working years, we come 
') the end of his working life and face 
Ss retirement on account of old age, 





and find that there is a Group coverage 
to provide for this contingency, namely: 
Group Annuities 

The Group insurance coverages “sell” 
themselves. Joe Smith dies and his 
widow receives $3,000; Henry Jones is 
out with pneumonia and gets $30 a week 
for five or six weeks; Helen Brown 
has her appendix out and the surgeon’s 
and hospital bills are paid; Jack Mil- 
ler’s wife has a baby and the doctor’s 
charge and the hospital confinement are 
covered. Each of these occurrences is 
an event that is talked about through 
the plant and office. The employes see 
the Group insurance coverages in ac- 
tion every day, and as the cost is small, 
a few pennies a day, the demand for 
such protection proceeds apace. 

A different approach is needed for 
Group Annuities, A monthly life income 
of about half pay beginning at age 60 
or 65 costs around 2% to 4% of pay 
by the employe and 6% or 7% of pay 
by the employer. Only well-established 
and far-sighted companies form the 
“market” for Group Annuities. Young 
employes and young organizations need 
the impetus of imagination and some 
self-sacrifice rather than statistics and 
examples to fully visualize the needs 
of a distant future. 

And yet more than 1,700 Group An- 


nuity plans covering over 1,000,000 em- 
ployes are in force providing retirement 
incomes ranging from 25% to 75% of 
average pay. High corporate incomes 
in the recent past have naturally ac- 
celerated the adoption of Pension Plans 
and the requirements of the 1942 Rev- 
enue Act and Treasury regulations ap- 
pear to have had no retarding effect. 

Of the various Group coverages here 
discussed, only Group Annuities has 
“reserves” or “equities” in the usual 
life insurance sense, Such reserves held 
for the future payment of annuities to 
retired employes now exceed one and 
one-quarter billion dollars. However, in 
the past few years the demand on the 
part of employes and employers for 
Group Life insurance plans that would 
have “equities” and cash and paid-up 
values has led to the development of 
several forms of: 

Group Permanent Life Insurance 

Complete statistics are not available, 
partly because some companies merge 
their figures with regular Group Life 
insurance and partly because a number 
of plans have not yet been included in 
published figures awaiting approval of 
policy forms by the respective state in- 
surance departments. Probably _ not 
more than ‘six insurance companies 
have written such plans and probably 
less than 300 plans are in effect. 





In the main, these plans fall into two 
groups. In one, the basis is the yearly 
purchase of small units of single pre- 
mium paid-up life insurance supple- 
mented by yearly decreasing amounts 
of regular life insurance, and in the 
other the basis is a regular form of 
Ordinary insurance, either whole or 
limited payment life or endowment in- 
surance, written under a master group 
contract. 

Conclusion 


In closing, I can think of no more 
significant fact that will prove the 
Group coverages to be truly “big busi- 
ness” than the grand total of money 
that was contributed last year by mil- 
lions of employes and their employers. 
Employe deductions from pay, ranging 
from perhaps 10c a week to 5% or 6% 
of pay, together with the employers’ 
share of the cost of these Group cov- 
erages produced in 1943 the following 
Group premium income in more than 
100 insurance companies writing one 
or more forms of Group protection: 

Estimated 1943 


Coverage Premium Income 


Group Life Insurance ...... $260,000,000 
Group Casualty Insurance... 147,000,000 
Group Annuities ........... 210,000,000 

$617 ,000,000 








YOUR LIFE INSURANCE CLIENTS 
BELONG IN THIS CAREFREE THRONG 





COMMERCIAL DIVISION 











Hospital - Surgical - Medical 
Super Compreherisive Policy 


Nineteen coverages are com- 
bined in new “All-in-One” 
contract. Policy features High 
Aggregate Benefits which al- 
low up to $700.00 for any one 
disability when hospitalized, 
plus $1,000 for accidental loss 
of life, sight or dismember- 
ment. Sold to all members of 
the family. No increase in 
premium and no reduction in 
benefits at any time. 


Lifetime Sickness & Accident 
Plus Medical Care Coverage 
New plan features our famous 
Super Apex policy providing 
“Lifetime” income benefits of 
$200.00 a month for both aick- 
ness and accidents. Medical 
care, doctor, nurse, hospital 
and surgical expense coverage 
may be added. Total payable 
benefits as much as $84,800.00 
or more. Special for qualified 
business and _ professional 

risks, men and women. 


A MERICANS are buying more Hospital-Sur- 
gical and Sickness-Accident insurance today 
than any other form of personal protection. 
They are satisfied with nothing less than the 


best “Income Security” available. 


The quickest, surest, one-call route to increased 
earnings for Life Insurance agents and brokers 
in today’s market is to tell their present and 
prospective clients that Continental policies 


provide... 


AMERICA’S LATEST AND GREATEST 
HOSPITAL-SURGICAL-ACCIDENT-SICKNESS 


PROTECTION AT LOWEST COST 


You can convert these lines into immediate 
cash by consulting Continental's salaried spe- 
cialists. No obligation! Liberal new and re- 


newal commissions to producers. 








DISABILITY DIVISION 











America’s No. 1 Hospital and 
Surgical Expense Plan 


New policy may be sold at re- 
duced rates to all individuals, 
including housewives and de- 
pendents of group - insured 
workers. Pays for as long as 
120 days with total benefits of 
$574.00 for any one sickness or 
accident, including surgery. 
Unlimited as to number of 
disabilities covered. Also sold 
on special “Family Group” 
basis. 


Sensational “Four Freedoms” 
Income Security Plan 
Two new non-classified A & H 
policies may be sold at one 
low rate to all employed risks. 
They pay up to $5,000 or more 

. unlimited as to number of 
disabilities covered. Full bene- 
fits for each (1) accident or 
(2) sickness plus (3) hospital 
and (4) surgical coverages. 
Choice of “24-hour” or “off- 
the-job” protection. No classi- 
fication manual. 


* World-Wide and Western Hemisphere AVIATION ACCIDENT Protection for All Who Fly * 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


METROPOLITAN AND EASTERN DEPARTMENTS > 


75 FULTON STREET 
Telephone: BArclay 7-2740 


New York 


ACCIDENT, HEALTH, HOSPITALIZATION OFFICE 


80 JOHN STREET 
Telephone: WHitehall 3-9860 
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Key Man? 


By Exuis J. SHERMAN 
White & Odell Agency, Northwestern National Life, Minneapolis 


General Eisenhower probably is not 
irreplacable in the sense that it would 
not be possible for any other man to 
take over his complex duties. But it is 
clear that he is indispensable in the 
sense that he probably could not be 
replaced without serious cost to the 
Ailied cause, in precious time, in money 
and very possibly in human lives. 

In American business life, few per- 
sons are irreplacable in the sense that 
no others as competent could be found 
to take over their duties. Yet, there 
are a great many men in business who 
could not be replaced without serious 
cost to the business in time and money, 
and in some cases serious repercussions 
in employe relations and public rela- 
tions. 

The general executives of so-called 
“one man” businesses are obviously 
key men the loss of whom would cause 
serious loss to the business. But let us 
turn to situations where less obviously 
the success of a business is dependent 
in large part upon some man or men 
other than the executive head of the 
business, and where life insurance is a 
practicable means of protecting the 
business against loss of such men. Per- 
haps some of such situations may be 
best illustrated by taking a few pages 
from my own experiences. 


Case of a Young Executive 


Some time ago I called on a young 
man who with other members of his 
family was the beneficiary of a sizeable 
trust, comprised mostly of a corpora- 
tion and real estate owned by it. A 
junior officer of the corporation, he was 
active in the supervision of its property 
and conversant with its many problems. 
The trust was managed by a board of 
trustees. Subsequently, this man took a 
full-time position with the trustees, and 
along with his other duties continued 
to manage for them the particular trust 
of which he and his family were bene- 
ficiaries. I approached the trustees with 
the following idea: 

They had in this young man not only 
an able employe, but one who was in a 
unique position in this instance to be of 
special value to the trustees. In the 
administration of this trust many prob- 
lems arose which were difficult of un- 
derstanding unless one was intimately 
familiar with all details. On the other 
hand, beneficiaries are interested pri- 
marily in the dividends which provide 
them with a good living. It is con- 
ceivable that during bad times the divi- 
dends must be cut or even eliminated. 
We know that beneficiaries often ex- 
pect the impossible from trustees. Be- 
cause of this young man’s recognized 
ability and also his unique position as 
beneficiary and as employe, it would be 
easier for him to explain why dividends 
could not be paid under adverse condi- 
tions, and thereby make the adminis- 
tration of the trust more simple and 
satisfactory. It was suggested that a 
sufficient amount of insurance be placed 
on his life to set up a dividend reserve 
for three or four years in case of his 
death. This was the extent of the in- 


terview and lasted ten minutes. Four 
days later the trustees applied for 
$100,000 of life insurance on the life of 
this young man. 

Here we have conventional type of 
business—real estate—but the real im- 
portant key-man factor was not just 
the ability of the man but this in com- 
bination with his unique position in re- 
lation to the trustees and to the other 
beneficiaries of the trust. 

Insured Life of President 

In another case, I had occasion to 
work with a very successful executive 
who had started working for his com- 
pany shortly after finishing college. The 
management was not very progressive 
and this young man felt that while 
there were great opportunities to de- 
velop the business, it would never come 
to pass unless the management was 
changed. He decided to tender his 
resignation, and offered an_ earnest 
criticism of the company. 

Instead of letting him resign, the 
company made him general manager 
and later president. Under his manage- 
ment the company has gone ahead by 
leaps and bounds and today is a na- 
tional leader in its field. 

This company installed a pension and 
profit-sharing plan for its employes a 
few years ago. The trustees felt that 
even though there were many capable 
men with the institution the abilities 
and leadership of the president were 
outstanding. It was decided to invest 
some of the funds of the profit-sharing 
plan in life insurance on the life of the 
president, recognizing that continuation 
of profits is dependent upon successful 
management. In this way the employes 
who are beneficiaries under the profit- 
sharing plan are protected even though 
a serious loss would be experienced by 
the company should the president die. 

This is typical of situations in which 
key man insurance is undoubtedly be- 
coming more and more common. The 
need for insurance is obvious, but the 
situation is as yet a little out of the 
ordinary. 

A Close Corporation 

A more conventional situation was 
that of a close corporation which had 
been enjoying a fair business for many 
years. The president and vice president 
controlled the company. Although fine 
gentlemen, they have not been able to 
keep their thinking geared to changing 
conditions, especially as regards. their 
relations with labor. Many of their em- 
ployes, including their foremen and top 
men, became concerned about the se- 
curity of their jobs during the post-war 
period. Many began to put less effort 
into their work, and also started look- 
ing around for new positions. Work was 
not being turned out properly, produc- 
tion fell off. 

A junior officer and minor stockholder 
in the concern is a very able young 
man. In recent years he has taken over 
a great many important duties relative 
to the planning and running of this 
business. 

When 


acute, 


this labor situation became 
he was able to go to the em- 
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ployes, get their confidence and quiet 
their fears. The result was that the 
company lost none of its good skilled 
employes, and was able to step up 
production considerably. Here through 
the efforts of this man, it was possible 
to keep this group of experienced men 
and enable the company to make sub- 
stantial profits instead of having pro- 
duction continue to fall off with disas- 
trous consequences. 

It was not hard to convince the offi- 
cers that the corporation should place 
$75,000 key man insurance on the life 
of this employe. 

In most industries a large share of 
the cost’of a product must be allocated 
to the wages of labor. This being true, 
it seems rather short-sighted for execu- 
tives to pay so little attention to the 
labor problem as some of them appear 
to do. I know a company whose rela- 
tionship with labor is not good. Their 
average profits for the past ten years 
have been about $50,000 per year. To- 
day, because of the war, they are en- 
joying a substantial increase in profits, 
but within six months they underesti- 
mated labor costs by $85,000—nearly two 
years’ earnings in normal times. The 
individuals who can work out and main- 
tain a satisfactory labor relations policy 
are of great value to a business. 


Some Situations Beyond Hope of 
Solution 


Occasionally one will encounter a 
situation almost beyond hope of solu- 
tion. Two partners were engaged in 
selling household appliances. Twenty 
years ago they started business with 
$1,000 and have built up a trade with 
an annual volume of between $300,000 
and $400,000 of profitable business. One 
was in charge of finances, advertising, 
sales promotion and planning. The 
other had charge of the actual sales. 
With advent of the war, we all know 
what has happened to household appli- 
ances. The man in charge of planning 
had vision. For nearly a year after 
most other firms had depleted their 
stocks, this firm was able to supply 
its customers with complete lines of 
merchandise at ceiling prices and a 
good profit. They had established good 
contacts with manufacturers, anticipated 
the shortage, and had a very large in- 
ventory on hand. They have of course 
suffered since, but it is interesting to 
see in their store new lines of mer- 
chandise which are available and upon 
which they continue to do a good busi- 
ness and make profits. They are able 
to keep enough attractive merchandise, 
not only to make a good profit but to 
keep their old customers coming back 
to their store—and thereby keeping con- 
tact with them—which will mean addi- 
tional profits to the firm later. 
~ In talking to the partner who is in 
charge of sales, hé told me he would 
be lost if anything happened to the 
other partner. There is a real need for 








insurance here, but unfortunately ths 
man is uninsurable today. 

‘Many more illustrations could ‘« 
given but I am hopeful that these wi!! 
suffice to show what is meant by 4 
“key man,” perhaps better than I wou!d 
be able to show by trying to define tic 
term. 

Kind of Insurance 

When a firm becomes convinced th:t 
one or more members of its personre] 
are key men whose lives should be ::- 
sured for the protection of the firm, 
the life underwriter will suggest tie 
kind of insurance to be purchased. 

I believe that Ordinary life is usuaily 
the most satisfactory kind of insurance 
to place on the life of a key man. When 
the need is acute and the firm is not in 
a position to pay an ordinary life pre- 
mium, it is of course desirable to use 
term insurance rather than Ordinary life 
in an inadequate amount. Sometimes a 
firm will prefer endowment insurance, 
with an eye to ultimate retirement of 
the key man or to working in with a 
plan for the purchase of his stock hold- 
ings; or the firm may desire a safe in- 
vestment for its surplus funds. But in 
this day of the federal tax on unrea- 
sonable accumulation of surplus, and 
other complications, I usually ask that 
a firm secure its attorney’s approval 
before purchasing any more costly form 
of insurance than Ordinary life. 

Reasons for Insurance 

Whenever I close a case with a firm 
which has decided to protect itself 
through life insurance on one of its key 
men, I enjoy an especially deep sense 
of satisfaction. For I know that the 
firm has made a wise business move 
which it is likely to appreciate more 
and more as time goes by. 

Today executives of businesses are 
faced with an increasing number of 
problems. We have many more govern- 
ment regulations which must be ob- 
served. This necessitates major changes 
in the management functions of most 
businesses. We have increasing tax 
problems which necessitate a _ closer 
scrutiny of costs of: merchandise and 
the manufacture of them. Our tax 
structure is becoming more important 
and complicated and must be analyzed 
and better understood. Many men in 
business are changing their concept of 
responsibility to labor and must adjust 
their thinking and methods of working 
with labor. 

In these rapidly changing times, to 
be a valuable key man one must be 
able to spend less time worrying about 
yesterday and accept the constantly 
changing tomorrow as a challenge for 
greater efforts and greater accomplish- 
ments. He is the optimist, with drive, 
fortitude, and judgment, constantly 
searching the horizon for better ways 
and methods of going forward to serve 
his company under whatever conditions 
may exist. These top men bring prog- 
ress to their companies and to our na- 
tion. In losing them we all suffer a loss 
—a loss which most surely a company 
can and should protect itself against to 
the best of its ability. 

An important factor in the success of 
any business enterprise is its personnel. 
Although never appearing as an item on 
the balance sheet, the organization it- 
self is a valuable asset. Without the 
men in key positions who really make 
an organization “tick” there are orily 
inanimate things. Hence a prime ob- 
jective of management is the develop- 
ment of the utmost efficiency in the or- 
ganization. But that in itself is not 
enough. Means should be provided to 
maintain and protect that efficiency 
against the encroachments of time end 
change. It has become the practice of 
American business to provide plans tat 
aim to protect the enterprise against ‘‘c- 
clining efficiency from any cause—in- 
cluding that resulting from death of its 
keymen—and to enable it to compcte 
with other institutions on equal terms. 

Business organizations charge against 
annual income large amounts for the 
depletion, depreciation or Toss of their 
physical property. A business acts 
wisely when it also makes investments 
in maintaining, and protecting the e‘t- 
ciency of its personnel upon whom 1! 
future of the enterprise depends. 
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How I Became Interested In World Maps 


By Fexix LocHer 
Occidental Life, Los Angeles 


It is very gratifying to me, an insur- 
ance agent, that a sympathetic reception 
has been accorded my Tele-Curves by 
scientists, navigators, pilots, teachers, 
students and laymen who have had the 
opportunity to study and examine my 
new geographical time-saver. 

In life insurance we tell the prospect 
how he can, with the least effort on his 
part, arrive at the desired destination 
in life, offering financial independence 
for himself if he lives too long or for 
his family if he dies too soon. With 
the Tele-Curves we are showing even 


the totally inexperienced person how to 
determine quickly, and with practically 
no effort whatsoever, the shortest great 





Felix Locher 


Felix Locher, whose system of 
Tele-Curves, has been accepted by 
navigators for accurately figuring 
Great Circle courses in matters of 
seconds instead of the old laborious 
process in use up to the time of his 
discovery, is a Los Angeles agent 
with the Charles E. Cleeton agency, 
Occidental Life. Before coming to 
Los Angeles he was a leading pro- 
ducer in Fresno territory. Among his 
contributions which have _ received 
national recognition are the Teleport, 
a Mercator world map with device 
for measuring distances and convert- 
ing time between any two places; the 
Tele-Curves, a simple, revolutionary 
method enabling one to determine 
great circle distances and great circle 
courses at a glance by means of 
transparent templets, all of which are 
in use at the Griffith Observatory in 
Los Angeles. He is the father of the 
motion picture actor, Jon Hail. 











circle distance and route to and from 
any two places on a World map. 

Assuming that the shortage of real 
rubber and high-class fuel will continue 
for an indefinite period it ‘should be of 
vital importance to any one interested 
in post-war air travel to know by which 
shortest air routes food and other ma- 
terial can be delivered to the suffering 
nations throughout the world. Never be- 
fore in history has the American public 
become so “great-circle-minded” as it 
has during the past few years. This con- 
sciousness, unfortunately, has not al- 
ways brought with it understanding of 
the subject, but more often has brought 
about actual confusion. It has always 
been my ambition to create something 
that would make for clearer understand- 
ing, for a useful consciousness of this 
somewhat complicated problem of great 
circles. There was nothing left for me 
to do but to continue calculating and 
comparing, rechecking and recalculating 
until one day I brought my first finished 
drawing of complete patterns of route 
curves and distance curves to Dr. C. H. 
Cleminshaw, acting director of the Grif- 
fith Observatory and Planetarium at Los 
Angeles. These patterns of great circles 
consisted of transparent templets for 
every five degrees of latitude from the 
Equator to the top line of any of the 
usual Mercator world maps. Dr. Clemin- 
shaw expressed his full approval by just 
three words which I shall never forget 
as long as the tele-curves will be used. 
He simnly said. “This is it.” 

Perhaps more than anyone else outside 


of the members of my own family, Dr. 
Cleminshaw knew the innumerabie ob- 
stacles and difficulties I had to over- 
come, primarily due to the fact that I 
had never studied astronomy or navi- 
gation, and therefore, was not supposed 
to understand anything about it. Yet, 
inside of me, I had always felt that 
there must be a simple solution for us- 
ing the 400-year-old Mercator projection 
—still by far the most popular chart 
with navigators all over the world—for 
finding great circle distances and courses 
between any two points on the map. 


Was Million Dollar Writer 


Probably for a quarter century I have 
tried to remember the slogan, “A quitter 
never wins, a winner never quits.” I used 
it extensively when for three consecutive 
years (1919, 1920 and 1921) I wrote a 
little more than $1,000,000 of life insur- 
ance a year for the Pacific Mutual, while 
living in Visalia, Cal. 

I thought of a rather “painless” 
method where I could sell life insurance 
during the busy harvesting seasons at 
the very moment when everyone was too 
occupied to listen to the life insurance 
salesman. My system was very simple. 
During the months when there was a 
good chance of writing plenty of life 
insurance, I hired an expert all-around 
farmer by the month. We started to- 
gether usually at 6 o’clock a.m., but 
never later than 7 o’clock. He knew 
everything about plowing, irrigating, 
milking cows, loading hay and unhitch- 
ing the tired horses. But he knew more 
than that—he knew human nature and 
human behavior under all conditions. He 
knew how to make a tired farmer feel 
at home the moment we arrived at his 
ranch. He asked him to stop doing 
whatever he was doing so that the 
farmer could listen to me and to my 
life insurance story, while my companion 
kept on doing the farmer’s chores with- 
out interruption. I think it was during 
a contest in August, 1921, when, assisted 
by this efficient “pinch-hitter,” I wrote 
about $248,000 of paid-for life insurance 
(the biggest policy was for $10,000), all 
on the annual basis and without a single 
declination from the company. At that 
time I was in my second million dollar 
year for the company and one of the 
Eastern life insurance journals wrote 
quite a lengthy article about my novel 
method for finding the shortcut for writ- 
ing life insurance among busy farmers 
during their busiest season. If I am not 
mistaken the article was entitled, “You 
Can’t Hatch Chickens From China 
Eggs.” 


Mercator World Map 


How true this is I found out many 
years later when tackling the job of 
finding a shortcut for the navigators and 
pilots, for the students and teacher, and 
especially for myself. After all I was too 
busy writing life insurance and yet I 
wanted to be able to follow intelligently 
the world events of every day. I felt 
that the earth was rapidly shrinking in 
proportion as the airplanes were flying 
longer distances and faster. I had heard 
how much time it took for a navigator, 
after he had suddenly established his 
position from the stars, to calculate and 
plot a new great circle route from wher- 
ever he was at that moment to his pre- 
viously chosen destination. Or, if he had 
already computed a course and distance 
by the usual lengthy method, he might 
be interested to make a quick recheck 
for accuracy. The Mercator World Map 
seemed to me to be the “China Eggs,” 
yet I clearly saw in my imagination that 


great circle distances and route curves’ 





Daily News Photo 


Felix Locher Explaining His Globe 


Tele-Curves 


could be “hatched” from it if I just kept 
on trying. Now, with the finished Tele- 
Curves,. it is only necessary to place the 
proper templet over the point of de- 
parture and, within a few seconds, the 
desired answers are obtained. 

During my early student years in 
Bern, Switzerland (I was born on July 
16, 1882), I used to climb the Alps with 
some of my equally ambitious class- 
mates. Year after year our team tackled 
certain difficult peaks in the Alps where 
others had failed. We wanted to be the 
first ones during that year to reach the 
top, a month, a week, a day or even an 
hour ahead of someone else. We took 
great pride in knowing certain short- 
cuts for beating our own records. 


His Family 


“Shortcuts” must have always been 
my lucky two-word slogan. By such a 
shortcut I happened to meet my bride, 
Frieda, in San Francisco thirty-two years 
ago. She was born in Papeete, Tahiti, 
on July 14, twelve years after me, al- 
most on the opposite side of the globe 
from where I first saw daylight. Al- 
though the Tele-Curves at that time 
were still unborn they must have guided 
me to that far distant island in the 
South Pacific. Mrs. Locher is one of 
the two daughters of Lovina, for whom 
famous authors all over the world had 
a very deep admiration and affection. 

In the book, “White Shadows of the 
South Seas,’ Frederick O’Brien, the 
author, paid the highest tribute to Lo- 
vina for her many fine qualities, her 
unselfishness, generosity and _ tolerance. 
Alec Waugh, in his book, “Hot Coun- 
tries,” writes that Lovina’s passing (dur- 


ing the flu epidemic of 1918) was as - 


great a loss to the whole South Pacific 
as was the death of Queen Victoria to 
her subjects. 

We have two daughters. One is Mar- 
guerite, married to a Scotchman who is 
serving in the British Intelligence. They 
live in Scotland and have two children. 
The other daughter, Louise, not mar- 
ried, is living with us and works for 
Uncle Sam’s War Department here in 
Los Angeles. Our son, Charles (better 
known as Jon Hall of “Hurricane”), is 
very happily married to the No. 1 “great 
circle flying” songstress, Frances Lang- 
ford. They have no children. On 


Mother’s Day this year, Jon gave his 





mother the lovely home in which we 
now live at 6602 Cahuenga Terrace. 


Praises His General Agent 


As for poor, old grandpa Felix, he is 
trying to make some pin money for his 
ever-complaining General Agent “Chuck” 
Cleeton, who is constantly complaining 
and disapproving of my prolonging great 
circle escapades. Otherwise, “Chuck” is 
a swell guy, a tremendous producer and 
a real inspiration to the fine men in his 
agency. He says I am the only black 
sheep in the lot. 


In 1911 I surprised my parents as well 
as my competitors when I won the Na- 
tional fancy ice skating championship in 
Switzerland. A year later I surprised my 
many new friends in California when [| 
brought home a bride from Tahiti. An- 
other few years later I surprised the 
wonderful people in Tulare County when 
for three consecutive years, month after 
month, Visalia appeared as the head city 
of the world insofar as Pacific Mutual 
was concerned according to their month- 
ly news. 


I suppose it was another pleasant sur- 
prise for our family when we suddenly 
discovered that we had a movie star 
among us. The next. “elopement. sur- 
prise” was when he married Frances 
and took our daughter along as one of 
the witnesses. Needless to say it was 
also a surprise when they married once 
more in New York in the Little Church 
Around the Corner very soon after the 
new “medical examination ruling” went 
into effect in that state. 


Discusses Nobel Prize Winner 


With all these surprises coming in 
from North, East, South and West, is 
there any surprise that I finally stumbled 
on to making the Tele-Curves? One of 
my most recent surprises came when a 
learned gentleman, a Ph.D., from .the 
research department of one of the 
world’s largest airplane factories, called 
at my office. This happened a few weeks 
ago. The day previous, this gentleman 
had been sent by his firm to Dr. Robert 
Millikan, president of California Insti- 
tute of Technology at Pasadena. He was 
supposed to obtain first-hand informa- 
tion on shortest air line routes in con- 
nection with post-war distribution of men 
and goods to every part of the globe. 
The problem was to cover the largest 
number of mileage for the least use of 
fuel and time, Dr. Millikan on various 
previous occasions had seen and ex- 
amined my Tele-Curves and, without 
hesitating for a moment, simply refer- 
red this gentleman to me. This was not 
only a surprise, but I felt greatly hon- 
ored to have such a universally famous 
man, a Nobel Prize winner, recommend 
the services of an ordinary life insur- 
ance salesman. This again proves that 
any honest life insurance man can be 
relied upon to give dependable informa- 
tion to those seeking his advice. 





Making Dreams Come True 

An insurance policy isn’t just a piece 
of paper covered with legal clauses and 
printer’s ink, No, not at all. Rather, it 
is a series of written and guarantced 
promises that, woven into our plans of 
life, make beautiful dreams come true. 
—“Northern Light”. 





High arrears are like a fever. If your 
arrears are up, there is an infection 
somewhere in your insurance accoun'.— 
Western & Southern “Field News”. 
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HILE American boys have been giving their 
se lives on the fields of France and in the broad 
reaches of the Pacific, American men, women 
and children have been successfully waging an- 
other victorious battle on the far-flung frontiers 
of Home. Inflation—as deadly a peril as famine or 
of pestilence—has been halted. Victory is in sight... 
if the first line bulwarks of the home front hold. 


What are those bulwarks? 





ANOTHER VICTORY IN SIGHT 


hold the lines of a sound economy to which our boys 
may soon return. 


The Life Insurance Companies in America and 
Their Agents, through advertising in leading daily 
newspapers from coast to coast, have done and 
are doing a splendid job in pointing the way to- 
ward a stable, workable price structure. Their 
new campaign, recently started, is a further step 

toward eventual victory in this crucial 





er 

not The government, through wise regulation PI ia . struggle. 

$8 of wages and prices, has done much to a q So The Provident Mutual Life Insurance 
nd win this battle. The people, through . ts Company is proud to have a part in 
1r- investments in war bonds, life in- this campaign for the welfare of 


surance and savings banks, have 
played a major part. The battle 
is not over; the war is not 
yet won; but as a people 
we have shown that we can 


x Pennsylvania 








ProviDENT MutTvAL 


i Lire INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


its policyholders and our country, 
and urges that every life insur- 
ance man and woman sup- 
port this cause to the limit 
of his or her ability. 
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Writing Closed Corporations 
Whose Control Stockholders 


These days of the “business blitz” 
have made a lot of men uninsurable, 
particularly those active in management. 

A businessman who has just had a 
slight attack of coronary thrombosis, a 
bad kidney, or just plain business jit- 
ters, is more alergic to insurance, than 
someone who has recently bought a 
nice Family Income policy, and is smug 
about his physical condition. 

As a matter of fact, men who are 
active in Closed Corporations, whose 
physical conditions have already de- 
teriorated, seem to constitute a par- 
ticular class of prospects more or less 
unsullied by the-insurance profession. 

Several chronic cases of thwarted 
rigor mortis that have happened my 
way in the past few months seem typt- 
cal of this class. The results have 
proved that if you find a man with a 
good affliction, who is determined to 
cheat the undertaker, he will be equally 
determined to keep his stock in a closed 
company. 

Must Make Painful Decision 

If he is fortunate enough to own a 
sizeable amount of insurance, then he 
has to make the painful decision ot 
either using the insurance to pay the 
Federal Estate Taxes, and keep his in- 
terest in the Closed Corporation stock 
with all its woes for the family—or ex- 
pect his executor to liquidate the com- 
pany stock at his death, leaving the 
family as much insurance as can be 

ained. 

ie Iliustration—such a man is Mr. B 
for “Bilious.” He owns 90% of a pros- 
perous closed company, that has been 
in the family for almost eighty years. 
Of the stock, 10% is held by his man- 
ager, whose father helped start the com- 
pany back in the “good old days.” | 

A discussion with Mr. B, and an 1n- 

ventory of his holdings, stocks, bonds 
and other items, disclosed that he was 
eminently solvent, and, that his Closed 
Corporation eer a lot of money 
fo im regularly. 
He had $10,000 of personal, and $20,- 
000 of business insurance, all purchased 
in an unguarded moment when he was 
younger. ; 

A summary of his assets, including 
the value of his Closed Corporation 
stock based upon capitalization of com- 
pany earnings, developed an_ estate 
value that was stupendous, and disclosed 
that the Revenue Department would be 
ready with a tax bill so large that his 
bereaved family need no longer be con- 
cerned with retaining the company in 
the family for another eighty years; in 
fact, one year after his death would be 
sufficient for them to part with the com- 
pany stock. 

Being uninsurable, he was apparently 
out of luck. 

Mr. B for “Blue” was broad-minded. 
He was so upset that he was willing 
to let Mr. A, the manager, buy up a 
few shares of stock at his death, so as 
to help liquidate his estate, and estab- 
lish an estate value for his Closed 
Corporation stock. 

If this could be done, it would greatly 
reduce the estate value, and lessen the 
tax nightmare by many thousands of 
dollars, 

Mr. A for “Acceptable” would con- 
tinue to run the company for Mrs. B 


By Newton H. JoHnson 
Aetna Life, Toledo 


for “Bumptious,” who would control the 
company and live happily ever after on 
the dividends earned and paid for, the 
results of the efforts of Mr. A for 
“Angry.” 
Becomes Open-minded 

Mention of the fact that the present 
rate of income tax now being levied 
on Mr. A’s income had so aggravated 
him that he welcomed a recent decline 
of his family due to the marriage of 
one of his personal exemptions, dis- 
closed that Mr. A for “Anxious,” would 


Are Personally Uninsurable 





have difficulty, collecting enough money 
to buy a sizeable minority interest. 

This disturbed Mr. B for “Blue” quite 
a bit and mellowed him to the extent 
that he became entirely open-minded. 

As a result Mr. B for “Bilious,” 
readily agreed to sell control of the 
company if a friendly buyer with suff- 
cient cash could be found. 


Enter Into Stock Purchase Agreement 


The Closed Company, M for 
“Money,” entered into a Stock Purchase 





Johnson’s Summary of Case 


AGREEMENT NO. 1—Mr. A is buy- 
ing 225 shares from Mr. B for book 
value in monthly installments over ten 
years. 

AGREEMENT NO, 2—Company M 
has entered into Stock Purchase con- 
tract agreeing to buy 370 shares of Mr. 
3’s stock at his death for book value. 

AGREEMENT NO. 3—Company M 
has entered into Stock Purchase Con- 
tract agreeing. to buy all of Mr. A’s 
stock at his death for book value. His 
stock consists now of 325 shares, 

I 


If Mr. B dies first as anticipated— 
Company M retires 370 shares of his 
stock, leaving only 630 shares outstand- 
ing, of which 325 shares and control is 
held by Mr. A, the balance of 305 
shares, retained by Mr. B’s estate. 

When Mr. A dies—company will buy 
up his stock consisting of 325 shares, 
leaving only 305 shares outstanding, all 
owned by Mr, B’s estate. 

II 


If Mr. A should predecease Mr. B— 
Company M buys up Mr. A’s 325 
shares, leaving 675 shares outstanding, 
all belonging to Mr. B. After paying 
book value for the stock—approxi- 
mately $113,750—the company — will 
still have $36,250 of insurance money. 


Mr. B is in an excellent position either 
to sell out the entire company, or if he 
is able to replace Mr. A, to redispose 
of a part of his stock to the new mana- 
ger, and arrange new stock agreements 
with him. 


EFFECT ON MR. B’S ESTATE 
Before Agreements 


Per share 
Estimated estate value based 
on capitalized earnings.... $1,000 
Actual ‘book value. ..:.... 5.00% 350 


(Mr. B holds 900 shares $900,000) 


After Agreements 

Mr. B holds 675 shares, since he is 
now selling 225 shares to Mr. A at book 
value. He has contracted to sell 370 
shares at his death to Company M for 
book value. The 900 original shares 
would be valued at book value of $350 
per share—a total estate value of $315,- 
000—actual reduction in estate value is 
$385,000. With an approximate estate 
tax rate of 35%, the resulting saving to 
Mr. B’s estate would be $204,705. The 
company will have $150,000 of insurance 
available upon death of the manager, 
Mr. A, to retire all of Mr. A’s stock, 
and complete any unfinished payments 
on Mr. B’s stock. 
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The Empire State Mutual Life presents the following 
lineup of policy contracts designed to satisfy the 
A. & H. needs of your clientele: 


| © Family Group Hospital and 
Individual Hospital Plans 
¢ Franchise Hospital Protection 
¢ Franchise A. & H. Insurance 
ALSO 
Life Insurance of All Types and Forms 


EMPIRE STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: Jamestown, N. Y. 
New York Office: 60 East 42nd Street 


























Fred Garrison Studio 


NEWTON H. JOHNSON 


agreement to buy 370 shares of Mr, B's 
stock at his death for book value. The 
$20,000 of Business Insurance would be 
used by the company, together with 
other company funds, so that sufficient 
cash would be available to Mr. B’s es- 
tate to help liquidate it, remaining 
money would be paid in installments 
over a three-year-period. 

This method was cheaper than would 
have been the case should the company 
after income taxes paid dividends to Mr, 
A, who in turn would again-have to 
pay ‘Income Tax before having any 
money left to buy Mr. B’s stock. 

In addition, Mr. B has entered into 
a contract to sell 225 shares of Company 
M to Mr, A. This sale should create 
additional evidence useful in establish- 
ing an Estate Value for the stock. Mr. 
A is to pay for it in annual installments 
over a ten-year period. This spreads 
Mr. B’s capital gain on the stock over 
a period of years. 

This gave Mr. A 325 shares, raising 
his income through dividends on these 
additional shares without antagonizing 
the salary stabilization unit about his 
increased income. 


Incidentally, Mr. B for “Bilious” had 
pre-determined by his horoscope that 
he would last ten years. He still wanted 
the Company M to continue as a family 
heirloom in case Mr. A failed to sur- 
vive. 

To satisfy this whim, Mr, A agreed 
by contract, to sell to the Company M 
all his stock holdings in the company 
at his death—meaning that the Com- 
pany M would eventually own all of 
Mr. A’s present stock, and also the 225 
shares that he was buying from Mr. 
B on the installment plan, 

The final stockholders, after the death 
of Mr. A and Mr. B would be Mr. 3’s 
estate. . 


Company Gets $150,000 Insurance 


The only trouble with the situation 
was that everything depended upon the 
continued good health and availability 
of Mr. A. Someone would have to raise 
money enough to buy back 325 shares 
from Mr. A’s estate and at the same 
time keep Company M operating long 
enough to meet any unpaid installments 
still due on Mr. B’s stock. That some- 
one was Mr. A for “Acceptable.” A 
little arithmetic and a reasonable doc- 
tor resulted in obtaining $150,000 of in- 
surance on Mr, A, all owned and paid 
for by Company M. 

Mr. B is no longer “Bilious’—as a 
matter of fact, he will probably out-live 
Mr. A. Mr. A has been accepted. 

The results show that prosperous 
manufacturers with bad M.I.B.. records, 
prove profitable prospects. 
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OME to all the things he loves most —wife and 

son, the home they created together. Not once 
during that nightmare of fighting did he lose hope of 
this return. It had to be—he’d left too many things 
undone. On that fateful December 7th, 1941, he was 
just another young American with a family, a nice 
secure job, modern home in a pleasant suburb, latest 
model car—living up to his means most of the time, 
but planning to put money in the bank next month 
and seldom managing it. 

War made him realize the value of life insurance 
and how horrible insecurity can be. He had left his 
loved ones insufficiently protected against the future. 
But it will never happen again. By saving more and 
spending less, by sacrificing a few luxuries now instead 
of necessities in the future, he is acquiring life insurance 
under the guidance of his Berkshire agent—to guarantee 
his family, if something should happen to him, a future 
rich in the comforts of American living. 


This is a serious challenge to all life insurance agents. 
Are you doing all in your power to meet this 


challenge when the happy day brings them back? 
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E. A. BLEIS 


Starting from scratch on October 15, 
1941, with no one under contract and no 
business on the books, E. A. (Buz) Ellis 
has built an unusually successful agency 
for the Pacific Mutual in Los Angeles. 
He now has twenty full-time agents. 
\ll are members of the company’s lead- 
ers clubs and four are among the “Top 





Stars,” of the company. These top writ- 
ers are Roger Coffin, Louis A. Arazt, 
Chris Georgiades and Dick Levy. W. 
W. Stewart and Tom R. Simons are 
supervisors. 

In recruiting, first considerations are 
of prospective agent’s educational, fi- 
nancial, ‘physical, social, family and 
trustworthiness bases. Next considered 
are psychological reactions, ability to 
arrive quickly at logical decisions; atti- 
tude towards public; ability to take 
training and to absorb principles taught; 
genuine interest in life insurance. Un- 
employed are not given a contract and 
new agents should have had something 
more than high school education. 


Agency operation of Mr. Ellis calls 
for policies of. higher face value than 
$1,000; deprecates quarterly and_ semi- 
annual payment of premiums; expects 
agent to turn in check with application. 
Training program is consistent, for new 
and older agents alike. On Monday 
morning Mr. Ellis presides over a meet- 
ing of entire agency force. Every other 
morning of week Messrs. Simons and 
Stewart conduct meetings where indi- 
vidually difficult cases are reviewed. 
Monday evening meetings for a period 
of ten months are attended by agents 
with less than six months’ association 
with the agency. Monday afternoons 
see a similar class for those who have 
had more than six months with the 
agency. 


Background of General Agent 


Mr. Ellis was born in Detroit in 1913. 
Later, his family moved to Rochester 
where his father had headquarters as 
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W. W. S. Stewart Tom R. Simons 


an automohile dealer covering a consid- 
erable territory. ; 

Coming to California in 1930. E, A. 
Ellis was graduated from University 
of Southern California where he was 
prominent in campus affairs. At the 
present time he is a member of the 
board of directors, Southern California 
Alumni Association. Following gradua- 
tion he became in July, 1934, an agent 
in home office branch, Pacific Mutual, 
under John Henry Russell. He was ap- 
pointed supervisor of the branch in No- 
vember, 1936, and on June 1, 1938, came 
to home office agency department as 
promotional assistant. On January 1, 
1939, he became general agent for com- 
pany in Portland, Ore., where he made 
a good record, agency showing substan- 
tial increases each year. 

When Pacific Mutual decided to open 
a third general agency in Los Angeles, 
other agencies being those of Paschal- 
Gist (home office general agency) and 
Arthur E. Kraus, CLU, Mr. Ellis was 
transferred from Portland, agency being 
started on October 15, 1941. 

Mr. Ellis is chairman of educational 
committee, Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of Los Angeles, is a member of the 
Life Insurance Managers Association, 
Inc., and belongs to University Club of 
Los Angeles. Mr. and Mrs. Ellis have 
two sons. 


Juvenile Risks Open Doors 
To Other Types of Sellin, 


By Nota E. PaTrerson, cu 
State Mutual Life, Atlanta 


Since I started writing Juvenile i:- 
surance the problem of running out « 
prospects has never confronted me. It hus 
not only opened a tremendous untapp 
field, but has made it easier to insure 


parents, too. Furthermore, you don't 
have to in- 
vent motiya- 
tion for -buy- 


Those _litile 
baby fingers 
pull tire 
strings for 
you, 

T have called 
on many par- 
ents with io 
more = infor- 
mation about 
them than 
that there 
was a. small 
child in the 

~ ; — and 

that the 

Nola E. Patterson father had 
good business 
connections. Many have bought on first 
interview; and more on second interview. 

A prospect to whom I sold several 
policies said to me: “Surely, you didn't 
come here to sell me any more insur- 
ance, did you?” 

I mentioned his baby. “Oh, my baby ?” 
was his instant response. “Come in. |’ll 
talk to you about him.” 





Save Through Policy 


Oné father said: “An insurance agent 
told me he did not approve of insuring a 
child.” I agreed that the father should 











POST-WAR PLAN 


Everybody is plan-conscious now. From the press, the radio, the speakers’ plat- 
form and the halls of Congress are pouring an increasing volume of post-war planning 
discussions. Never before have life insurance men been so well fortified by public 
acceptance of an economic principle. 


Fidelity agents are meeting this quickened public acceptance with a complete kit 
for post-war and life-time economic planning—the latest addition to which is non- 
medical for juveniles, full insurance down to age 5, payor benefits to age 15. Issue age 
for graded benefits, 0 to age 4. 


Favorable reputation gained through sixty-six years of fair dealing has steadily 
strengthened Fidelity’s relations with insurance buyers in thirty-six states. Fidelity 
forges similar bonds with its agents by maintaining the common touch. 


The background of Fidelity progress is briefly sketched in its booklet, “The Com- 
pany Back of the Contract”. A copy will gladly be sent to anyone interested. 


The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Philadelphia 


E. A. Roserts, President 
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have ample protection, but added: “If 
you are going to save money for this 
child I can think of no reason why it 
shouldn’t be saved in an insurance policy, 
especially when that savings account will 
be completed by our company in the 
event of your premature death.” The 
case was written with the Juvenile 
companion rider attached. 

Several fathers told me they were buy- 
ing War Bonds for the babies. Answer 
to that is this: 

“That’s a splendid idea, but the Gov- 
ernment also approves the purchase of 
life insurance on the part of War Bond 
buyers. Through insurance, money will 
be provided at the right time without 
troublesome reinvestment problems in 
the meantime. The insurance proceeds 
can be administered by the father in 
such a way as to safeguard against loss 
of the money if the father is not there 
to manage it.” 

I made appointments by telephone 
with two college professors who bought 
college endowments for their children. 
At the same time they became conscious 
of the fact that they needed more pro- 
tection themselves. 





Never Becomes Out-of-Date 


Practically everything I bought be- 
tween 1920 and 1925 has long since been 
outworn, lost or forgotten—except my 
life insurance. That has given me more 
satisfaction in the past year than it did 
when it was new. 

My life insurance is working just as 
well today as the day I bought it. Bet- 
ter, in fact, because it has built up sub- 
stantial cash values which are now in- 
creasing rapidly because of the magic 
of compound interest. That’s the nice 
thing about life insurance. It never 
becomes out-of-date, out-moded or_ob- 
solete. It improves with age.—Bloss 
Chace, Rochester general agency, John 
Hanock “Signature.” 








Former AthleticCoach Writes Many 
Juvenile and Adolescent Risks 


An insurance agent not worried about 
future prospects is Oliver C. Stenger, 
Woody agency, Equitable Society, Chi- 
cago, and former baseball, football and 
basketball captain. Although having an 
annual production of approximately $400,- 
000, his original business came from 
young people sold on a program basis, 
many of whom are now in the war. 
Between 300 and 400 boys are among his 
clients and $100,000 of his production this 
year will be on juvenile and adolescent 
risks, in whom he has a great interest. 

He is very proud of being able to go 
to young people about guarantees. An 
insurance program develops thrift — 
makes them more successful—has helped 
them set and develop objectives they 
wouldn’t have had. For the past three 
to four years all of his insurance is sold 
on a thoroughgoing programming basis 
and coordinated with Social Security. 
When a man first marries, - “Olle” 
Stenger presents a program for family 
protection first and retirement second. 


His Athletic Experience 

On July 7, he completed ten years in 
insurance. He was a coach when he 
started on a part-time basis, but he paid 
for over $100,000 that year. He then de- 
cided to become a full-time man. 

A glance at his athletic career would 
show why he is so interested in young 
men. His teams lost six out of sixty- 
seven games at LaGrange High. “Wild 
Bill” Hollahan, now of the Cardinals, 
pitched for him on Kroehler Manufac- 
turing Company’s championship baseball 
team. (Stenger was in charge of welfare 
work and all athletic activities at Kroeh- 
ler’s, Binghamton, New York headquar- 


OLIVER C. STENGER 


ters following graduation from North 
Central College.) Stenger played on all 
the teams in his high school or college— 
captained baseball, football, and basket- 
ball in high school and again in college. 
In 1917 in football he was recognized as 
receiving longest forward pass in his- 
tory—70 yards. This record, tied by 
Brick Mueller of California in 1920, has 
never been topped. In 1918-19 he played 
on the Great Lakes Station basketball 
team with George Halas (owner and 





coach of Bears), Paddy Driscol and Bill 
Chandler. This team won the service 
championship — traveled 5,000 miles in 
two months to play Big Ten and eastern 
teams. Now Ollie Stenger is a Class A 
golfer at his country club—has organized 
tennis for fifty club youngsters with the 
idea of building winners again. Has of- 
ficiated in football and basketball as 
referee and umpire for years. 

In the Woody agency, Warren Woody 
is an ex-coach, as is “Dick” Hanley, the 
latter a lieutenant colonel in the Marine 
Corps now on active service in the South 
Pacific area. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stenger have a daughter 
who is a stewardess with the American 
Airlines. 





Forced Liquidation Comes 
From Disorganized Estate 


When business men fail through sheer 
neglect to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity of putting their houses in order, 
as it were, they onenly invite constric- 
tion of their estates when they die 
through forced liquidation. It is this 
misfeasance which creates a more for- 
midable enemy to man’s estate than 
either income or estate taxation today. 

The inevitable consequence of a dis- 
organized estate at death is forced liqui- 
dation, It is a malady which also af- 
flicts the wives and children of thought- 
less and procrastinating business men.— 
George N. Matthews, Buffalo, N. Y., 
“The Berkshire Sun.” 





Precision Becomes a Creed 


For the agent of ambition, who has 
pride in his business and his place in it. 
and a full consciousness of the great 
mission of life insurance, precision 
should become a creed. He joins that 
breed of men in many crafts who live 
by the ideal that “Only the best is 
good.” — Pacific Coast Head Office, 
Metropolitan, “The Prospector.” 
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..... DEFINITELY YES!" 
say millions of policyholders 


The question of whether Life Insurance is a good investment 
has been well answered by United States and Canadian 
policyholders themselves. They have backed that answer 
with an all-time high total of money invested in Life Insur- 
ance, a sure indication that they have unbounded faith in 
the solidity and integrity of Life Companies. 


The Great-West Life Assurance Company have obtained a 
record share of this large volume of business. All depart- 
ments have handled more business during the past year than 
ever before in their history and are still recording sub- 


stantial gains. 


The GREAT-WEST LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE: WINNIPEG, CANADA 
Business In Force — Over $800,000,000 
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Percy H. Evans 
/ 
(Continued from Page 46) 
done at acquisition costs that will never 
be self-liquidated. 

Three Compensation Basic Principles 

Three basic principles that must be 
kept in mind by anyone who hopes to 
think straight about agency compensa- 
tion may be stated as follows: 

1. No life insurance company can con- 

tinue to pay more for acquiring 

new business than the actuarial 
value of such new business to the 
existing membership (or stock 
ownership). 

2. The system of compensation in 
whatever form adopted must afford 

a reasonable standard of living to 

the full time agent. 

3. The compensation of every full time 
agent is the result of a written 
agreement as to what he shall be 
paid for and what he shall not be 
paid for; that is, the agent’s com- 
pensation is fixed by agreement and 
is not the consequence of a natural 
law. 

Since a great many agents appear to 
think the commission rates they receive 
are fixed by the arbitrary opinion of 
somebody at the home office, we may 
add to these basic principles a fourth 
fact: that your system of compensation 
must comply with the exnense limitation 
laws of New York and Wisconsin if you 
wish to operate in those states. The first 
basic principle, active throughout all 
sound life insurance practice, that equa- 
tions of value must be maintained, is 
substantially what the Armstrong Com- 
mittee wrote into the original New York 
expense limitation law of 1906 on the 
advice of its actuary, Miles M. Daw- 
son. The law said that you could not 
spend for first year commissions, medical 
examinations and inspections, etc., more 
than the first premium loading for ex- 
penses plus the actuarial present value 
of the select mortality gains on the as- 
sumption of actual mortality .at 50%, 
65%, 75%, 85% and 95% of the Ameri- 
tan Experience Table for the first five 
successive years. Incidentally, the same 
law also fixed rates and: number of re- 
newals and a rate of collection fee and 
until the’law adopts a different and more 
flexible approach to the subject, a great 
deal of the discussion of compensation 
systems will continue to miss an impor- 
tant point. 

These three scem to be the chief rea- 
sons or explanations for the residue of 
$147,000,000,000 of American life insur- 
ance in force on 67,000,000 individuals ; 
first, a peculiar and socially useful type 
of promissory note; second, such prom- 
ises to pay issued by financial institu- 
tions in which the public had come to 
repose their utmost confidence; and 
third, by the American agency system 
designed to persuade and overcome the 
competition of immediate, more tangible 
satisfactions so cleverly and effectively 
advertised. Does anyone who stops to 
think suppose that the life insurance in 
force could have been increased from 
fourteen billion in 1906 to 147 billion 
dollars in 1944 in competition with the 
desire for automobiles, radios and_ all 
the other satisfactions of a rich civiliza- 
tion, but for the labors of the life in- 
surance agent and his directors? 

This result was accomplished in little 
more than a generation under the ex- 
pense limitations imposed by the laws 


~) 


of New York and Wisconsin. It may 
be that the legislation resulting from 
the report of New York’s Armstrong 


Committee and its subsequent revisions 
dealt too much with inside details. It 
may be that as the service details have 
since developed it would be better if the 
state stopped with an outside limitation 
of expenses and let the companies adjust 
themselves to the inside details including 
the case of the career agent. However 
this may be, there has been much dis- 
satisfaction recently expressed with the 
compensation system created by statute 
in 1906 and which may be due for a re- 
examination in the light of present day 
conditions. But when you look at the 
record of the four intervening decades 


it is difficult to see what can be so 
wrong with a system that multiplied the 
outstanding coverage from fourteen to 
one hundred and forty-seven billions of 
dollars. 


Sales Activity 

In addition to the three basic reasons 
for the commanding position of life in- 
surance in the social economy of Amer- 
ica there is a fourth that should not be 
by-passed in any sales activity. That 
fourth reason is the degree to which life 
insurance has, in addition to its purely 
insurance function, become the savings 
and investment trust of American fam- 
ilies in the modest income brackets. 

The investment service performed by 
modern life insurance has come about 
by the development of the cash surren- 
der and demand loan privileges written 
into modern policy contracts. Its reality 
as a poor man’s savings device is demon- 
strated by the fact that during 1932 and 
the bank “holidays” of 1933 there was 
very little money in circulation other 
than the demand cash and loan values 
of life insurance policies. The records of 
every great company will show the dis- 
bursement of millions of dollars during 
this period. The writer is not informed 
of the aggregate all company total but 
during 1932 the Northwestern Mutual 
alone checked out $70,271,452.91 of cash 
in new policy loans. Since 1932 its out- 
standing policy loan principal account 
has diminished from $236,728,320.84 to 
less than $90,000,000, 

The Ideal Policy 

This availability of policy loans on de- 
mand to say nothing of the advantages 
of the automatic premium loan system 
kept many millions of insurance in force 
during the days of depression and un- 
employment and provides a strong argu- 
ment in favor of Ordinary life and other 
forms carrying increasing cash and loan 
values. The late A. E. N. Gray of The 
Prudential gave an excellent answer to 
the often asked question: “What kind of 
policy should I buy?” With a slight ad- 
dition to Mr. Gray’s answer it will read 
as follows: 

The ideal policy contains as much of 
the protective clement as the policyholder 
needs and as much of the investment ele- 
ment as he can mamtain; but not less of 
the investment element than will keep the 
imsurance alive without premium payment 
through a period of depression or unem- 
ployment. 

A more personalized illustration of 
these ideas is expressed in a letter from 
one of our policyholders received shortly 
after the bank holidays of 1933: 

“My life insurance hasbeen a life 
saver to me in times past; in fact I don’t 
know just \. het I would have done had 
I not had it. Personally I think life in- 
surance savcd the country over a period 
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of a few years recently. To better ex- 
plain my meaning, until I moved to this 
city last November I was cashier of a 
bank in a town which at one time had 
four banks; three state banks and the 
bank I was in, which was a National 
3ank. The three state banks sold, 
merged and swapped around until they 
were all three in one; finally after a year 
that (three in one) bank failed to open. 
Just one bank was left in the town and 
all the depositors of the other banks 
came to us for help in one way or an- 
other. For a period of a few months the 
town was kept going mostly from loans 
on insurance policies. Many times I 
heard the remark, ‘If I hadn’t had my 
insurance policies I don’t know what I 
would have done.’” 
The Cost of Insurance 

Inasmuch as life insurance attained its 
position in the world by its ability to 
step into the family circle with a check 
book in hand in times of distress and 
death, and has also become the safe 
investment refuge of most of us who 
enjoy only modest incomes and no ac- 
cess to the temples, there should be 
some clear agency thinking about the 
cost of the insurance and extent to 


which the invested dollars can be im- 
proved by interest earnings. It may be 
assumed that every life insurance agent 
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and a few policyholders know that in- 
terest rates on ledger assets have been 
diminishing for the past twenty years 
and have dropped to a point where com- 
panies are changing or thinking about 
changing the interest assumption under 
which their premiums and sinking funds 
are computed. But how many agents 
realize that the function of interest in 
the system of level premium life *insur- 
ance is to reduce the cost of the insur- 
ance and that life insurance would be 
an equally necessary social service if 
there were no such thing as lending 
money and receiving interest. Of course 
the premium rates would be higher. For 
example, the American Experience 3% 
net annual premium for an ordinary 
life policy issued at age 35 is $21.08, On 
the same basis but with a zero rate of 
interest (discount) the net rate would 
be $30.97 per $1,000 payable at death. 
Judging by the squawks from policyhold- 
ers when their current net cost increases 
a few cents because of lowered interest 
yields, they would not like to pay $30.97 
net per $1,000 but even at that cost life 
insurance would continue to be a social 
necessity and those who saw their need 
of it would pay the cost undiminished 
by interest earnings. 

Last July the intelligentsia from col- 
lege cloisters and the House of Lords 
at Bretton Woods were and still are, 
deeply concerned with the question: 
“Who’s going to pay for the war, and 
how?” You and I know the answer with- 
out pataver. The people who will pay 
for this war are the same people who 
are paying for the last one. They are 
the same people who bought and now 
hold $147,000,000,000 of life insurance 
promises backed up with some forty 
billion dollars of their savings against 
the terrors of death and old age. 

Some months ago a short dozen of 
these gentlemen answered a question- 
naire about inflation controls and the 
future of prices, Eight of eleven thought 
prospects fair for continued control dur- 
ing the war. Qualified, doubtful, fair to 
good for post-war control. They were 
unanimous that prices will be higher 
after the war, ranging from, higher, 50% 
higher, to very much higher. You can 
rarely pin a real economist down to a 
definite conclusion but the majority o! 
this group was quite definite that ther« 
would be a post-war boom followed by 
a depression. That is known as the his- 
‘torical method of reasoning. 

Nobody knows what kind of a world 
this will be after the shooting stops, o1 
after the experts get through fixing 
things, but ‘there is one thing history 
tells us: we shall all need life insur- 
ance, and the higher prices go the more 
we shall need; there just isn’t any other 
way. : 
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JOHN WADSWORTH MOORE 


Two brothers who have been success- 
agents for decades, 
strong despite ad- 
John Wadsworth 
Mutual, Bridgeport, 
Moore, Provident 


ful life insurance 


and are still going 
vanced age, are 
Moore, 
‘onn., and Charles B. 
Mutual, Winsted, Conn. 

John Wadsworth Moore was born in 
Mass., July 27, 1868, spending 
his boyhood on a farm. Later, the 
family moved to Connecticut. Asked by 


Phoenix 


Tolland, 


The Gold Book for some details of his 
career and how he operates, he said: 
“Before graduating from Winsted 


high school I found it necessary to work 
and got a job in a local drug store. Also, 
I worked in drug stores as a clerk in 
New Britain and in Boston. In 1900 I 
entered the general insurance business 
in Winsted my brother Charlie 
who celebrates his fiftieth anniversary 
as an agent of Provident Mutual this 
it was his belief in the 
awak- 


with 


year. Probably 
benefits of life insurance which 
ened my interest in that field. 
Goes With Phoenix Mutual 
“Anyway, I joined the New York 
office of an insurance company, and in 
the building was E. Johnson, local 
manager of the Phoenix Mutual. 
Through him I met some of the officers 
of the company, and agreed with the 
opportunity they saw for the develop- 
Fairfield County, Bridgeport, 
and so signed a Phoenix 
William A. 
and 


ment of 
particularly, 
Mutual contract with 
Moore, then first vice president, 
began to represent the company as a 
general agent. But as I felt I would be 
happier as an agent I took a contract 


for personal production January, 1906. 


“About this time I first became ac- 
quainted with Winslow Russell of 
Phoenix Mutual, a great production 


leader with marvelous vision for better 
conditions for field men then dawning, 
and which came to a head in 1913 when 
my company adopted the slogan, ‘full- 
time agents only, carefully selected, 
well-trained and well-supervised.’ On 
January 1, 1910, I became associated 
with Clayton Welles as my manager, 
and in all those years the spirit of mu- 
tual helpfulness, friendliness and_ re- 
spect has become like a ‘hoop of steel’ 
for both of us. It was under his leader- 
ship that the first Hundred Thousand 
Club of my company was formed and 
I have been a member for thirty-odd 
years. Following this, came the Quar- 
ter Million and Half Million Dollar 
Clubs, Consecutive Premium Leadership 
and membership on the president’s field 





staff. I was appointed a member of that 
staff when it was created in 1932. Have 
been a member of this staff as a field 
staff consultant, executive or upper field 
staff member for seven years, and was 
a member of Quarter Million Club for 
fifteen years.” 

Asked how he operates Mr. Moore 
said: “My best selling ability is sin- 
cerity, and 1 wo-k hard and _ consis- 
tently. For a quarter of a century | 
have kept a record of my interviews, 
which average more than eighty a 
month, year in and year out. My pros- 
pecting has been mostly with men of 
means who need insurance and are able 
to afford buying it. In the majority of 
my sales I use a definite proposal form, 
although the bulk of my sales has been 
in package selling, with some pre-plan- 
ning, always fitting the sale to the needs 
and using Options of Settlement to 
make the policy do the work it was ex- 
pected to do. My centers of influence 
have been my home ties, church, com- 
munity welfare, Bridgeport Chamber of 
Commerce, Republican Town Commit- 
tee. My hobby has been keeping home 
grounds well kept, gardening, with fre- 
quent visits to my boyhood farm. 

“T believe implicitly in my company, 
and regard winning attendance at its 
conventions as a must. I confer fre- 
quently with my manager, contribute as 
much as possible to agency meetings, 
and take in my stride Community Chest 
drives, Red Cross and War bond cam- 
paigns. I have been a member of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers almost from its formation. 

“T now have six grandchildren and am 
very proud of them. I have helped 
build a House of Protection for many 
hundreds of families. I cannot close 
without paying a tribute to the constant 
help and inspiration of my wife during 
our thirty-nine years of life together. 
We have a wonderful home with three 
fine children. 

“Several years ago the Phoenix Mu- 
tual told me I could retire on a pension, 
but I find it more fun to work.” 


Charles B. Moore 


Charles B. Moore, Provident Mutual, 
Winsted, Conn., is still writing insurance 
at the age of 82. His general agent is 
Lowell W. Davis, Hartford. After an 
education of “reading, writing and 


The Moore Brothers 
Of Connecticut 
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They Keep 


Because They Like to Sell Insurance 


on Job Although Long 


Past Retirement Age 


arithmetic,” his first job was in a fac- 
tory. Then he went with a country 
store where he sold everything from a 
box of crackers to a mowing machine. 

Half a century ago he went into life 
insurance, the first agent of the Provi- 
dent Mutual in Connecticut. He re- 





families he started insuring in his early 
days as an agent. He has written many 
of the families from grandfather to 
babies. Largest policy he ever wrot« 


was on John H. Trumbull of Plainville, 
who became Governor of Con- 
In 1942, when 80, he paid for 


Conn., 
necticut. 


C. B. MOORE AND SOME OF HIS WINSTED POLICYHOLDERS 


Winsted Chamber of Commerce. 


‘Left to Right, Front Row: Charles ~ Moore, William F. Ramsey, president, 
Bac 


Row: Thomas A. Haggerty, managing 


editor, Winsted Evening Citizen; Albert E. Radcliff, president, Manufacturers 
Association; Harold S. Case, secretary, Rotary Club. 


ported to General Agent Goodridge of 
New: York. “At the start,” he said, “I 
would see people and interest them in 
insurance and then Goodridge would 
come up from New York and help me 
close.” Competition in tontine insur- 
ance was pretty keen; beneficiary gen- 
erally being the loser. 


Mr. Moore is still writing people in 
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$300,000. He is very proud of a book of 
letters from policyholders which were 
gathered by the Provident Mutual and 
presented to him. 

“When I was a young man I was on 
the widows’ and orphans’ committee of 
the Odd Fellows and my contacts with 
that committee furnished me with all 
the insurance gospel I needed to 


preach,” he said to The Gold Book. 


For some years Mr. Moore used a 
bicycle in riding the hills of Litchfield 
County selling insurance. “I have more 


* prospects now than I ever can see,” he 


said. “My favorite policy is one which 
provides guaranteed income beginning 
at ages 60 and 65.” 

At one time the two Moores were in 
partnership in a general insurance 
agency called the Moore Insurance 
Agency. This was sold. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles B. Moore have 
been married fifty-four years and they 
live on the street where Mrs. Moore was 
born. They have two sons, Col. Russell 
York Moore, United States Army, who 
served in the Coast Artillery in the 
First World War;and is now at Fortress 
Monroe; and Leslie B. Moore, graduate 
of Connecticut Agricultural College 
who sells electrical supplies at Sims- 
bury, Conn. 

Mr. Moore was one of the founders 
of the Rotary Club of Winsted. A pic- 
ture on this page shows him with a 
number of the principal citizens of Win- 
sted who are his clients. 
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“Dudley! Did you start this rumor that life insurance is going to be rationed ?” ; 6: 
. fe , yon ° “He isn’t in, but I can answer that question—$1,000 is NOT enough— 


that’s what MY husband had!” 


HERE’S plenty of pressure these days on every industry—on every- 
body. We all have to hustle to keep things humming. 


1 1 | And Bankers Life is no exception. A large per cent of our employees 
fi wy qd r and agents are doing their part in the Armed Forces. Yet new business 
is currently running more than 25 per cent ahead of the same period 


last year. That means those of us who are left have been pitching 
harder than ever. But it means something more, too. 


Cartoons Help Bankers Life It shows the kind of morale that exists in the Bankers Life family. 


It’s morale based on a lot of little things that help folks keep their 
perspective—let them relax and laugh a little—so they tackle the next 


M k Thi od job wtih extra zip. Cartoons like these, appearing regularly in our 
Men Ga @ ings um weekly magazine, “Onward,” are typical of these little things. 


BANKERS Life COMPANY 
































“I’ve prepared a special dish to commemorate that $1,000 policy “Joe, I’m glad I took that extra insurance from you—my brakes aren’t worth a darn!” 
you sold Mr. Richguy—peanuts!” 
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... from an. 


agent s angle 


Co-n-t-i-n-e-n-t-al is an agent’s 
way of spelling cooperation 
. . . sympathetic cooperation . . . 
the kind that builds an agent’s 
business. It is effective because 
it is based upon an under- 
standing of an agent’s prob- 
lems .. . from an agent’s angle 
... gained thru the workaday 
field activities of our entire 
executive organization. Perhaps 


we can help you go after results 





.-. and get them! 


Nationally Known for 
Strength and Growth 
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Selling the Hard Way 


By WILLIAM WADDLE 


Occidental Life, 
Los Angeles 


I was born in Ohio, February 1, 1870, 
one of a family of ten children, nine 
boys and one girl. My people moved to 
3urlingame, Kan., when I was 5, where 
they farmed, what with grasshoppers, 
cinch bugs, drouth and the shaking 
ague, through the pioneer days of that 
then frontier state, and it really took 
courage! 

There were no old age pensions, 
Social Security, no Santa Claus hand- 
ing out taxpayers’ money in the form 
of alms or otherwise. We thought we 
had to make our own way in life and 
we did. My childhood and youth were 
spent at Burlingame, where I attended 
grade and high school. At 18 I got a 
paper route, Topeka State Journal, and 
entered the preparatory course at 
Washburn College. I walked six miles 
every evening to distribute my papers. 
I returned to my one room home, where 
I prepared my own meals, washed my 


_ own socks and underclothing and spent 


the rest of the time trying to make 
the necessary grades in school. 
Goes Into Life Insurance After Teaching 

At the end of two years I took the 
teacher’s examination and secured a 
certificate authorizing me to teach 
school, which profession I followed for 
about four years, when I secured the 
nomination on the Republican ticket as 
candidate for County Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. I was defeated by 
a very estimable young lady, who ran 
on the then Populist ticket (the new 
deal of that day). 

After my defeat I met a representa- 
tive of the Kansas Mutual Life, a very 
small affair, located in Topeka. He 
painted a beautiful picture of what I 
might do in the selling of life insurance, 
so I went into the home office where I 
spent two hours in securing the low- 
down on the life insurance business 
and the selling of same (about which 
I knew absolutely nothing). With that 
liberal education, so quickly acquired, I 
signed a contract, was given a ratebook 
and applications, went forth to make a 


Selling Insurance for Fifty Years 


By J. SamuEL Kraus 
Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles 


I have been a salesman for fifty years, 
starting at 17. My early career was 
that of a traveling salesman in general 
merchandising fields. About eighteen 
years ago I became interested in the 
income building possibilities of life in- 
surance and every day since entering 
the life insurance field I have become 
more convinced of the reality of its 
opportunities, service, possibilities. 

I have an absolute conviction that 
every man on whom I call needs life 
insurance, or additional insurance. When 
a prospect says no it is difficult to con- 
vince me he really means what he says. 
I earnestly seek to find out his major 
problem and (knowing from long ex- 


record. After three weeks of hard work 
with nothing to show for it but pros- 
pects, I wrote the company asking them 
to send some one to show me how it 
was done. They sent a man. He stayed 
with me for three days and closed and 
got the cash annual premiums amount- 
ing to $1,487. He put the business all 
in his own name and very magnan- 
imously gave me $75 in cash for my 
part in the effort. I thought it rather 
tough at the time, but really think I 
got my education very reasonably. 
Goes to California 

From that day I have never worked 
with any agent or representative of any 
company when I didn’t take the lead 
in prospecting and canvassing. I was 
the leading producer for that company 
until it went into receivership and was 
reinsured in the Illinois Life. I then 
joined the New York Life and made 
the Two Hundred Thousand Dollar 
Club. Becoming interested in a political 
campaign in western Kansas, I founded 
the Greensburg Republican and became 
its owner, editor and publisher. I had 
a lot of fun out of that campaign, but 
I went broke and came to California— 
now forty years ago. 

I landed in Los Angeles with my wife 
and two small boys and $22.70 in cash. 
I contracted the same day with the 
Penn Mutual Life and five days later, 
on strictly cold canvass, I got an ap- 
plication for $20,000 and collected the 
annual premium of $815.60. The going 
was good for about eight months when 
I had a rare opportunity to get into 
a great mining venture. 

I fell, was sorry I did, and returned 
to life insurance when I had gone 
broke in some other deal. The company 
I joined was the Occidental Life. That 
was thirty years ago. I quit for a time, 
unfortunately entered another field, and 
then I determined that henceforth and 
forever I would devote all my time to 
selling life insurance for the Occidental 


Life. 
His Methods 

I believe in selling insurance as is, 
no misrepresentation, no overdrawing. 
I am not a one policy man. I talk and 
sell each of my clients the form and 
amount I think it advisable for him to 
contract for, then advise him, or her, 





J. Samuel Kraus 


perience what I can offer him) I show 
clearly and quickly that life insurance 
is the answer to his problem. I have 
found it especially effective to empha- 
size life insurance as savings, explain- 
ing to the prospect how these savings 
function, either for him personally or 
for his family. 

I have had more than usual success 
in placing business issued sub-standard 
and rated up. My method, when the 
prospect backs away from the extra 
premium, is that he, not the company, 
has the affliction or impairment which 
has made the higher rate necessary, 
and the company is doing him a favor 
in stretching the point to give him 
protection. 





Art Streib 
WILLIAM WADDLE 


that if they do not have the determina- 


tion and intestinal fortitude to meet 
future premiums, they had better not 
take it. My lapsations are very small. 

You ask how I get my prospects. Most 
of my new business is obtained through 
my old policyholders. I have written 
three and four generations of the same 
family, besides all the in-laws. 

However, I aim to do some cold can- 
vassing each week. Any competent 
agent can get a start by cold canvass 
in any community he may select, and, if 
properly worked, he will soon have an 
endless chain of prospects. Recently, | 
went to'a community where I did not 
know a single person. I made inquiry 
for some active, wide-awake man who 
was really making good. I was given the 
name of a grain and hay dealer. I called 
on him, no letter of introduction, noth- 
ing—introducing myself. In this first 
interview I tried, as I always do, to 
gain the man’s confidence and such in- 
formation as would enable me to arrive 
at an intelligent conclusion as to what 
he should have. I then thanked him for 
the information and told him I would 
be around in the very near future (after 
I had time to give his case careful 
consideration), with a brief on what I 
should recommend to him. I called the 
next week and he gave me a check for 
$996.40 annual premium with his ap- 
plication. Through names furnished by 
him I have since written in that com- 
munity a total of $47,000 of insurance, 
with annual premiums amounting to 
$1,882.74. I now have many more pros- 
pects in the same district. 

The old Biblical saying, “As a man 
thinketh in his heart, so is he” proves 
that if you are not thinking honestly, 
sincerely, your words will not carry 
conviction. I do not hesitate to use the 
old heart appeal when occasion de- 
mands. You can often motivate a dul! 
or cold intellect to action by an appeal! 
to the heart. 

You ask about my clientele. I have 
oil men, farmers, livestock men and 
business and professional: men in the 
rural districts of Southern California 
This is one business that they will not 
necessarily put you in the ash can at 
age 65, as I have done very well since 
I was 65 and now, in my 75th year, ! 
expect to write at least $12,000 in an- 
nual premiums this year. In addition, 

have, since the first of this year. 
turned in over $51,000 in cash for singl 
premium policies. 

I work only about three days out o 
each week. The rest of the time 
spend with my flowers and my victor 
garden. 

I am proud of the company I repre 
sent and all of its representatives. 
am proud of the service and treatmen’‘ 
given to my policyholders. I have made 
every convention, both for myself an‘ 
my wife, that the company has_ held 
since my association with it. 
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It Takes Time to Build 
A GOOD NAME... 





We have been building ours since 1850. Sincerity of pur- 
pose, a deep understanding of basic human needs and the 
desire to fulfill them—these are the things upon which our 
reputation has been built. We shall continue to build on 
this basis a Company rendering the highest type of service 
to our brokerage clientele. 


UNDERWRITING OF CIVILIANS TRAVELLING 
OR RESIDING ABROAD — A SPECIALTY 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


in the City of New York 
101 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N. Y. 





| 
| 








FAIRBANKS AGENCY 


80 John St., N. Y. City 7 BO. 9-8696 
ko ok 


Hospital Insurance 
for the Family 


Foreign Life Insurance 


Specialists 


Accident Insurance 
10% —No Claim Bonus Rider 
Health Insurance 


* * * 


Annual premium deferred annuities still available. BRAND NEW: 
Life Expectancy contract—in addition to all forms of Term and Life 
Insurance. 


Ey 
INTELLIGENT and CO-OPERATIVE 
BROKERAGE SERVICE 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


in the City of New York 





























Directing the Way Toward Financial Security 
Since the Turn of the Century 


ATLANTIC LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 






\;) Richmond, Virginia 
ATLANTIC LIFE 


Organized 1899 








Atlantic’s salary and incentive 
commission plan of Agent’s com- 
pensation affords a safe port for 
those embarking upon a career 


in life insurance. 





Inquiries are invited from those interested. Agency and Managerial 
opportunities available in Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Maryland, District of Columbia, W est Virginia, Tennessee and Texas. 

























Participating life 


and noncancellable 
accident and sickness 


insurance. 





Wehr ae LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
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Nelson A. White 
42) 
it will be increased to this sum, 
Illustration 
Joe C. Doaks is assistant manager of 
a Chicago shoe store and is making $220 
a month. 


(Continued from Page 


monthly, 


If Joe, who was 33 when the Act took 
effect, continues to average $220 a 
month he can look for an income ot 


$48.84 a month at age 65, comprised as 
follows: 





B. ABE SOE OIE O506585 issn $15.00 
b. Plas 10% of S220. .20.5.065.; 22.00 
POMS cdwbhoss cowseeeats $37.00 
c. Plus 32% of this sum........ 11.84 
Grand “TOs os 65500%0bdtoe $48.84 


But in addition, his wife, Mary Doaks, 
who is three years younger than Joe, 
will be entitled to half of Joe’s benefit, 
or $24.42 when she becomes 65 three 
years later than he. 

All in all, the Doaks will be entitled 
to $73.26 as long as they live—and more 


too, in the unlikely event that there are 
any little Doaks under 18. 

Should Mary Doaks die, her share of 
the pension would, of course, cease. If 
Joe should predecease Mary, 
three-quarters of his 


she would 


draw primary 





ability and performance. 


benefit, or $36.63. (You will note that 
this is just half of their combined pen- 
sion.) 

Limits 

The government has set a limit on So- 
cial Security payments in respect to any 
covered individual, as follows: 

1. The total monthly benefits with re- 
spect to any individual’s wages shall 
not exceed $85, or 

2. They shall not exceed twice his pri- 
mary benefit, or 

3. They shall not exceed 80% of his 
average monthly wage. 

These limits apply both to retirement 
benefits and survivorship benefits about 
to be discussed. 

Survivorship Benefits 

We usually think of Social Security in 
terms of retirement income, but from a 
life insurance man’s point of view, an ex- 
ceedingly important feature is its sur- 
vivorship benefits. 

As pointed out in our illustration of 
Joe and Mary Doaks, a pension would 
still be paid to Mary after Joe’s death 
during the years of their retirement 
period, but his is not the only case in 
which life insurance protection would be 
afforded by Social Security. 

Unless she remarries, every widow of 
a currently insured person who has 
young children of that person dependent 
on her is entitled to a monthly income 


Building 


B auaine a business or building a 
company is an extension of the principle of building men. The 
progress of the individual is a factor in the progress of the 
company he represents. With the Washington National it is a 
fundamental that promotions are made within the ranks. The 
men who carry the Washington National rate-book know that 


their success and advancement will be measured only by their 


the Washington National! 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


There are no ceilings on progress in 


of three-quarters of that of her hus- 
band’s primary insurance benefit, cal- 
culated as of the date of his death. She 
is entitled to draw that income till the 
youngest of the children is 18 years of 
age. Actually, the law reads 16 years 
of age, but most policy-holders and pros- 
pects with whom we deal will keep their 
children in school until 18, and the law 
provides that, if the children are not 
working, benefits continue until 18. 

In addition, each of the children is en- 
titled to a monthly income of half the 
primary benefit. When the youngest 
child reaches 18, or goes to work, not 
only his income stops, but the mother’s 
income stops as well. The income will 
not be restored until the widow is her- 
self 65 years old, when she will again 
be entitled to three-quarters of the pri- 
mary benefit. 

If an insured individual should die 
without leaving a widow, child or parents 
eligible to receive an income, the gov- 
ernment will pay to the relative who 
assumes burial expenses a lump sum of 
six times the insured’s primary benefit, 
calculated as of the date of death of 
the insured. 

The law is careful to provide that a 
woman eligible for primary insurance 
benefit can not herself receive a widow’s 
benefit, unless three-quarters of the hus- 
band’s monthly benefit is greater than 














her own entire benefit, in which case the 


greater sum is taken. Dependent chil- 
dren of deceased parents are entitled to 
one-half the benefit of whichever parent 
had the greater primary benefit. 


Life Insurance Element Illustrated 


An illustration shows clearly the life 
oere element in the Social Security 
Act: 

William Gibson, an employe in the 
plant of a large New York public utility, 
is earning $150 a month. He and his 
wife, Barbara, are laying plans for th« 
future of their children, Bill, Jr. and 
Patricia, aged 5 and 3 respectively. So- 
cial Security will mean a lot to the 
Gibsons if anything happens to William. 

Gibson’s primary insurance _ benefit 
would be calculated in this manner as 
of the date of his death: 


BA ADE BU Olin cg oo eon es ees $15.00 

b. 10% of his average monthly 
INCOME 2s 5. geek Oe Paev ca 15.00 
ROLAUIE. -5 es Sola desde aeihe yore $30.00 

c. Plus 8% of this sum (for 
eight years of coverage...... 2.40 
Total primary benefit........ $32.40 


Using this figure of $32.40 as a basis, 
the United States will step into the 
breach and will pay to Barbara and her 
family a monthly income of $56.70 com- 
prised as follows: 

Three-quarters of primary bene- 

fit for Bathara.....:........... $24.30 


PTAC iol wetciee seek ae eT 


$56.70 

When Billy becomes 18 his monthly 
income of $16.20 ceases. When Patsy 
becomes 18, the entire income ceases, 
and doesn’t resume until Mrs. Gibson 
herself becomes age 65 without having 
remarried—when she again obtains an 
income of $24.30 a month for life. 
Social Security Goes Only Part Way 

Uncle Sam did not mean that Social 
Security would take the place of life in- 
surance. There is still a very great deal 
for life insurance to do. 

In the first place, all income to the 
mother ceases about the time that the 
youngsters are going into college. 

In the second place, her portion of 
the benefit ceases if she has to go to 
work in a covered occupation (although 
she might get a job with the govern- 
ment, on a farm, in a college, or as a 
housekeeper, etc.). 

In the third place, a man doesn’t get 
Social Security benefits if he can’t af- 
ford to retire. 

In the fourth place, childless widows 
have no Social Security income until 
they reach retirement age. 

In the fifth place, if the man of middle 
age hasn’t worked long enough to qual- 
ify as “fully insured” under the act, his 
widow will get no monthly income when 
she is 65. 

In the sixth place, although Social Se- 
curity is not confined to men, the facts 
are that most young women work less 
than ten years in covered occupations. 
Usually they marry before the end of 
that time. Consequently, they are not 
“Fully insured” as the Government de 
fines it, and will therefore receive nv 
pension at 65. 

In the seventh place, those not covered 
by Social Security are a little enviou: 
of their “covered” brethren. They fee 
that they, too, should have an assured 
income in old age. Where better could 
they obtain such an income than throug] 
life insurance? ° 

Finally, the big sales advantage lie 
in the fact that Social Security put 
the average man within striking dis 
tance of providing a living income fo 
his family or himself. If the agent ca: 
graphically show him how far Social Se 
curity has gone, yet how far he stil 
needs to go, he is more receptive thar 
if he had to “start from scratch” and 
build all by himself. 

Social Security was devised only t« 


provide families with subsistence in 
comes. It does not cover all con 
tingencies. Life insurance must do th« 


rest. 
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NOW IN OUR 





Meeasurea in terms of Years, or Service, or 
Dollars, the Equitable Life Insurance Company of 
Iowa occupies a position of prominence on the roster 
of the life insurance companies of America. 


The Company’s good name; its complete line 
of policy contracts, and its close and personal inter- 
est in the members of its field family, are reasons why 
the Equitable of Iowa long has been noted for its 
loyal and stable group of field associates. 


Other reasons why career life underwriters en- 
joy being members of the Equitable of Iowa field 
family include such forward-looking, progressive 
Company developments as: 


1. Equifund - an established retirement plan for field © 


veterans. 


2. Graded Commissions Contract -- a field repre- 
sentative’s contract which greatly enchances com- 
mission income during the early years of each 
policy’s life. 


3. Refresher Course -- a farsighted program by 
means of which field associates now in uniform 
will be re-introduced and re-oriented into life 
underwriting when they are returned to civilian 
status. 





EQUITABLE LIFEs/INWA 








TH YEAR 





a 
HOME OFFICE Founded 1867 DES MOINES 
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It was only a few years ago that the 
subject of life insurance was not on the 
welcome list in the editorial inner sanc- 
tum except in the trade press. It was not 
regarded as newsworthy. It didn’t have 
enough human interest. It just didn’t reg- 
ister. 

Today, there is a new status for this in- 
stitution of ours. We’re in vogue. We’re 
newsworthy, We do have human interest. 
And as a result, we’re clicking—both as 
news and as the subject of feature mate- 
rial and editorial comment. Why? Be- 
cause we have made news and human in- 
terest material available to the press of 
the nation, 


Editors Now Posted About Life 
; Insurance 


Editors have come to know us and know 
about life insurance. They realize that it 
is an institution serving 68,000,000 policy- 
holders and nearly every American family; 
that it deals with the dramas of life: that 
it is a topic of interest for everybody; 
that it renders a vital economic and social 
service. 

You have seen evidence of this, yourself 
—even though, perhaps, without recogni- 
tion. You can recall that up to a few 
years ago, life insurance was mentioned in 
the newspapers only rarely, and often only 
for comment in connection with criticism. 
It was almost unknown as the subject 
matter for magazine articles. And yet 
today, you are reading something about life 
insurance in your paper almost every week 
—sometimes nearly every day. You are 
frequently encountering it in the magazines 
you read. 


Sample of Stories Printed in 
Short Period 


In one three day period recently, for ex- 
ample, you might have read in your daily 
paper these five different stories: 

1. The distribution of benefit payments 
during the first quarter, given by 
states; and how these benefits sup- 
ported the economy of the commu- 
nity while providing subsistence for 
families ; 

2. A report on the average net earning 
rate of all companies last year and 
how its relation affected life insurance 
costs ; 

3. A review of underwriting in relation 
to the varying age trends, showing 
how life insurance reflects the ‘mor- 
tality drop, with the major improve- 
ment in earlier age groups; 

4, Distribution of life insurance invest- 

ment purchases and holdings in the 
first quarter with emphasis on the job 
of war fmancing aid. 
A report of the money paid to Amer- 
ican families from war claims under 
civilian policies owned by men and 
women in the armed forces. 


wt 


Carried by Wire Services 


In four of these cases, the stories were 
carried to the newspapers of the country 
over the wire services, the Associated 
Press, United Press and _ International 
News Service. In the aggregate, each of 
them went to many millions of readers. 
This is one instance of what is going on 
all the time, Over the year, more than 100 
different stories concerning life insurance 
are being carried by the newspapers, giv- 
ing a constant variety of news about the 
business to a large part of the public and 
acting as an excellent basis for that all- 
valuable element of reiteration. 

This news use is not the end of the edi- 
torial interest. Frequently, throughout the 
year newspapers make use of this life in- 
surance news to develop editorials which 
represent something more than passing in- 
terest—for an editorial is an expression of 
opinion on the part of the paper, and a 


The Editors Are Looking at Life Insurance 


By Ho tcar J. JOHNSON 


President, Institute of Life Insurance 








friendly editorial is an endorsement of 
great value and interest. Over the past 
year, there has been a wide use of life in- 
surance facts as the basis of such edi- 
torials. Often, they have been syndicated 
editorials, reaching several scores of 
papers. 

Then, too, editors have increasingly 
given evidence of genuine interest in life 
insurance via the channel of specific in- 
quiry—something which rarely happened a 
few years ago. It is now a matter of com- 
mon occurrence for individual editors, or 
editors of the newspaper wire services or 
syndicate writers to turn to the life insur- 
ance business for specific information, some 
additional details about a particular phase 
of the business on which they are writing 
either a special article or an_ editorial. 
This is, indeed, a reflection of genuine edi- 
torial interest. It is one thing to accept 
and use news which comes along in the 
regular routine—and quite another to go 
out of your way to search out the news or 
the facts on which to base an article. And 
yet this latter is what many editors are 
now doing. 

Facts Replace Rumors 

Only recently when the notorious gang- 
ster Lepke died it was reported that he 
was carrying a line of $1,600,000 on his 
life. The news services asked the Institute 
for the facts. They were told that the 
amount of insurance he carried was only 
$10,000. Again, the news services came for 
the facts and figures in connection with 
the institution-wide rehabilitation and sale 
of farm properties taken over under fore- 
closure proceedings in the depression. They 
have sought the figures on war claims. 
They asked for detailed information on 


Gy 


DISTINCTIVE company. 


mortality trends today as compared with 
pre-war. All of these reflect keen editorial 
interest—all resulted in good, positive news 
stories going to millions of readers. 

Not only is this true of newspaper edi- 
tors, but also of magazine editors. In this 
field, where editorial interest in life insur- 
ance was practically unknown a few years 
ago, it is now not uncommon for the editor 
of a magazine or the feature writer for a 
magazine to turn to the life insurance busi- 
ness for the background material for an 
article on some phase of our business in its 
many relationships, We find magazine edi- 
tors, interested in certain news that has 
emanated from the business, seeking addi- 
tional facts and figures to reshape the 
news for feature use in their magazines. 
We find magazine editors turning to the 
business for special article material. We 
find feature writers coming to us for the 
facts and figures and certain research 
among the companies and ‘agents, all of 
which become basis for magazine articles. 

Treatment by the Magazines 

Here, indeed, is evidence that life insur- 
ance has come of age in the ranks of 
human interest subject matter for general 
reading. Magazine editors, who are not pri- 
marily interested in spot news, as are 
newspaper editors, but must have material 
that carries great human interest, are more 
and more recognizing that life insurance 
belongs in their pages—and they are seek- 
ing the material with which to put it there. 
You have seen the resulting evidence in 
the published articles—Harper’s Bazaar, 
with its comprehensive review of life in- 
surance from the woman’s angle; The 
Woman, with several insurance articles for 
women; Good Housekeeping, with its re- 
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That's what you'll hear wherever Pacific Mutual field 
representatives get together. It’s an apt description, 
for Pacific Mutual has many features of distinction. 
Foremost, perhaps, from the fieldman’s point of 
view is the completeness of Pacific Mutual protections. 
Pacific Mutual underwriters have at their disposal 


ZI 


unsurpassed basic coverages — Life, Accident and 
Sickness (including the famous combination plan 


that “pays 5 ways”); a full range of those Comple- 
mentary Coverages essential tocomprehensive estate 
programming; a practical line of Retirement and 
Annuity Plans; and the most modern of Group 


Insurance facilities. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(A CALIFORNIA CORPORATION) 
HOME OFFICE, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 





LIFE-ACCIDENT 
HEALTH» ANNUITIES 
GROUP INSURANCE Z 

* 
Featuring the New 
and Unusual Savings 

Plan that Pays 


5 Ways 







































HOLGAR J. JOHNSON 


cent piece on women’s financial problems; 
Successful Farming, with a lengthy series 
of questions and answers on life insurance 
keyed to the farmer; Saturday Evening 
Post and its feature on life insurance in 


Bataan; Forbes Magazine and an article ‘ 


on specialty selling which told the story of 
the life insurance agent’s part in building 
the business. These are just a few ex- 
amples. 

The great bulk of this growing interest 
in life insurance in the editors’ offices re- 
flects a new and growing friendly ap- 
proach to our business. There are a few 
cases of critical attitude, but they are in- 
variably cases where this would be ex- 
pected. They represent editorial opinion 
which, because of either its crusading na- 
ture or its leaning to the left politically, 
almost necessarily mean a negative ap- 
proach to all of the fundamental institu- 
tions, such as insurance. Such cases are 
few, however. It is only natural that an 
institution which touches the lives of mil- 
lions of people—being large and important 
both economically and socially—will come 
in for its share of critical comment. The 
tone of the editorial comment this past year, 
however, is almost universally -friendly to 
the business. The editors sense its vital 
importance to the social and economic 
structure; they know of its performance; 
they are willing to commend the business. 


The Supreme Court Decision in Fire 
Insurance Case 

A striking illustration was the newspaper 
reaction to the recent decision of the 
United States Supreme Court. Although 
overshadowed by the D-Day invasion news, 
that decision commanded the full attention 
of the editors and resulted in a spontane- 
ous and immediate flow of editorial com- 
ment, practically all of which was friendly 
to the business. Many of them were keenly 
concerned by the reports of impending dan- 
ger to the business and called for imme- 
diate Congressional consideration, to protect 
the interests of policyholders. There were 
some who felt that perhaps the decision 
was correct, but were concerned lest its 
effects work harm to the business, All in 
all, it was a remarkable display of friend- 
liness of the press towards life insurance 
and the editors’ recognition of its impor- 
tance to the nation, It’s the job of life 
insurance to keep it that way by its su- 
perb performance in both home office and 
the field. 

Why Editorial Attitude Has Changed 

Just why has this come about? Why are 
the editors showing increased interest in 
life insurance and increased friendliness— 
to the extent that they come to its defense 
in large numbers when anything appears 
to reflect a possible hazard to the business? 

The answer seems quite obvious. The 
editors today know more about life: insur- 
ance than they did five years ago or ‘en 
years ago. The public knows more about it. 
Some of the mystery has been removed 
from the -fundamentals of the business. 
They know what many of those formerly 
vague and technical terms and processes 


(Continued on Page 143) 
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Aner you one of the million and a half men who 
have already crossed the border between mili- 
tary and civilian life — or, if still in the service, 
do you want to know what you're entitled to 
when you hang up your uniform? 


We have a free 24-page booklet that was care- 
tully prepared by our War Service Bureau just 
to help you. Called “Information for Demobil- 
ized Veterans,” it explains the rights and privi- 
leges that you have earned by serving in the 
armed forces of your country. 

Besides the G.I. Bill of Rights and other in- 
formation listed in the right-hand column, the 
booklet has some tips to guide you in getting 
vourself reestablished, and a suggestion or two 
aout a post-war career. 


For more than 100 years, we have been help- 
ing folks like you to attain financial security. 


\ When you cross this border 





Our advice to you and the thousands more who 
are now being honorably discharged each month 
is — hold on to your National Service Life In- 
surance. This booklet tells you what to do to 
keep that protection and how to make the most 
of it. 

Send for your copy of “Information for De- 
mobilized Veterans” today. It is offered as our 
contribution to help you get your feet on the 
ground in what probably seems a very different 
world after military service. A penny postal will 
bring it to you free of charge, along with a hand- 
some, rugged envelope to keep your discharge 
certificate and service papers fresh and clean. 








get this booklet 


TABLE OF 


Highlights of the 

G.1. Bill of Rights— 
How to continue your educa- 
tion, guarantee of loans, un- 
employment benefits, etc. 


CONTENTS 





When you go home — 
Mustering-out pay, where to go for information on 
employment, hospitalization, vocational training, etc. 


Your pension privileges and how to apply. 


Your National Service Life Insurance — 


How to keep it in force, how to convert with 
premium rate’ and illustrations. © 


Where do you go from here? 
Some ideas on your post-war career. 
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George Willard Smith, President 


of Boston 








Agencies in Principal Cities Coast to Coast 
The First Mutual Life Insurance Company Chartered in America—1835 
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Boris, Boston 


E, BENJ. REDFIELD, JR. 


The subject of this article is probably 
the tritest that could be selected, and, 
yet, I am convinced, one of the soundest 
if you are trying to build a solid and 
lasting business. Balance in this instance 
refers to both types of insurance plans 
and prospects. 

Few agents have ever achieved great- 
ness during their building years by con- 
fining their methods to one class of 
prospect and one plan of insurance 
alone. Probably one of the reasons why 


so few agents ever grow beyond medi- | 


ocrity is their lack of understanding of 
this fact. Year in and year out they 
remain blind to the volume possibilities 
of business insurance and tax and pen- 
sion cases that frequently their own 
“bread and butter” business cannot help 
but uncover. 


An Example 


This was strongly brought to my at- 
tention just a short while ago. One of 
my oldest friends has prospered very 
well in recent years. When I first went 
into the business I said to him, as I did 
to a number of others, that I would be 
very glad at any time to discuss my 
business with him but only when he 
first brought the subject up. I knew 
that he owned a fair amount of insur- 
ance and that the agent who had 
handled his business gave him, I as- 
sumed, fairly close attention. One day 
at luncheon, he mentioned something 
about taxes which quite naturally 
brought the conversation into estate 
matters. I was rather amazed at his 
lack of knowledge with relation to his 
life insurance and said so. The outcome 
was that he asked me, as a favor, to go 
over his entire situation and the result 
was that I wrote him for $52,000 of 
additional insurance. The largest policy 
he had ever bought before was $5,000 
and then only because his old agent 
used to’ come around at periodic inter- 
vals to say that he ought to add a little 
more. Since that sale, I have sold his 
partner and right now. we are consider- 
ing the advantages of a pension plan 
together for their organization. That 
business was there for the other agent 
to see—if he had asked a few questions 
and done a little thinking. 

If there is one thing I’m proud of it 
is my clients. I have tried to be selec- 
tive from the very beginning. Buyers 
of life insurance are obviously people 
who are insurance minded, physically fit 
and financially able to pay for it. Small 
buyers today will add as they go along 
and people with substantial estates need 
it now. The average sale during this 
time is about $9,000. Total volume in 
force to date is now close to two mil- 
lion dollars with just two lapses and not 
a single death claim on any case I have 
sold. This has involved something well 
over 200 lives although a number of 
clients | have sold two, three and four 











Keep Your Business in Balance 


times. This I offer merely for the 
record. 
Keeps a Minimum of Records 


I keep a minimum. of records. Every 
activity. I maintain in the selling process 
must always point to the one signal I 
watch constantly—the number of cases 
opened per month. I’m not particularly 
interested in the volume they represent 
so long as they present varied situations. 
I know now from past experience that 
these new cases will fan out to other 
prospects and that volume will take care 
of itself. For my purpose I feel that ten 
new cases a month is a minimum and 
it is surprising how easy it is to do it 
but every single process must be at- 
tliined ... organization of time, pros- 
pecting, " servicing and closing. 

The sale of any product or service is 
fundamental, Knowledge of your product 
is of ho value unless you have a pros- 
pective buyer to: tell about it. And in 
the telling, talk to him in terms he un- 
derstands of what it will accomplish for 
himself and family. That is so obvious 
it seems almost silly to mention it here 
but a good agent will never forget it. 
Actuaries would seldom make good sales- 
men and vice ¥ersa. 

Give word pictures to your prospects. 
Dramatize your product. Show him that 
he is buying accomplishment, growth, 
power. He is enlarging his sphere, build- 
ing his estate, becoming a somebody. 
You will oor an occasional squeak such 
as “The Government will take care of 
me” or “If I die, my wife can go to 
work” from the disgruntled who have 
plunged in times back and maybe own 
two or three thousand of insurance. It’s 
just too tough to s@jl them an idea when 
their boss, who has really got a problem 
you can help solve, is willing to pay 
you in commissions for doing so. If 
however, that small buyer today has got 
his eye on places and you think he will 
get there, then stay with him. The $1,500 
he may take out won't be lapsed and 
before very long you've got a client that 
is really buying. I really look for those 
fellows and am delighted to get hold of 
them because I hope to be in this busi- 
ness for a long time to come. 


The Matter of Information 


I’m not the least bit interested in 
the so-called package selling as such, 
but I do want as many people as I can 
handle to look to me for any life in- 
surance advice I can give. Nor do I 
hesitate in the first interview to state 
frankly that I want all of their infor- 
mation, personal and confidential, and I 
mean all of it. Why not? If I present 
myself to them as one who is supposed 
to know something of my business, how 
can I possibly make any recommenda- 
tions unless I know their entire picture. 
Would you ever call an architect to draw 
plans for a wing on your house without 
first his seeing your plan or the house 
itself ? 

If they won’t give out any information 
—stop there. Maybe they need a little 
warming up so forget them for awhile 
and try them later if you think they are 
worthwhile. Occasionally I find one and 
I feel sure from the first meeting that 
we won't get along well so I quickly bow 
out and because that is an unheard of 
thing for us demons of the life insurance 
profession to do, it has an amazing 
effect on the prospect ...and a won- 
derful lift to your morale. Try it some- 
time but be sure he is no good to you 
first! 

But if your prospect is good, you like 
him and think you can get along with 
him get all the information you can from 
him—about himself, his family, his finan- 


By E. Benjy. REDFIELD, JR. 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Boston 


cial set-up, income, what he owns, future 
plans, etc. From this you will evolve 
your proposal and recommendations if 
any. And don’t be afraid to do a thor- 
oughly good job for anyone even though 
you see no immediate business for your- 
self, Your prospect will doubly appreciate 
your interest and efforts and your re- 
turn will invariably come to you later. 


Firm Believer in Programming 


I believe in programming thoroughly. 
Unless you do so at the beginning, par- 
ticularly with your smaller cases, you 
never will write the so-called tax cases 
with their attendant larger policies. For 
when a person buys insurance for estate 
tax purposes he does so for a reason, a 
reason that probably you have made 
obvious and evident because of some 
form of programming. I know of no 
other way to intelligently show a need 





E. Benjamin Redfield, Jr. 


E. Benjamin Redfield, Jr., entered 
life insurance in October, 1939, as a 
special agent of Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life in Boston, his previous ex- 
perience having been in advertising 
and sales work in the national field 
with various companies. He succes- 
sively-made each of the Northwestern 
Mutual’s production clubs and _ last 
year he had the honor position for 
the largest percentage of increase for 
class. He hopes to qualify this calen- 
dar year for Million Dollar Round 
Table. 

He is a director of Boston Life Un- 
derwriters Association, member of 
Boston Trust Council and Advertis- 
ing Club of that city. He is married, 
has two children and lives in Swamp- 
scott, Mass. 











for insurance irrespective of the poten- 
tial size buyer you may be talking to. 
But make your charts plain and simple. 
There are a number of ways to do it. 
I use a simple crayon chart that shows 
the extent of the present insurance cov- 
erage together with Social Security ben- 
efits. Superimposed on top of this are 
figures showing the monthly benefits of 
the new insurance I recommend, On the 
right hand side of the sheet are bar 
charts showing the retirement benefits 
of both the old and new. 

From the beginning I have not talked, 
as a class, to the young man market too 
much. The bulk of my policyholders are 
probably forty years of age and up. Cer- 
tainly 75% of my entire business dur- 
ing these four years has come from peo- 
ple I never knew before entering this 
business. Too many agents, it seems to 
me, exhaust their possibilities and leads 
after they have solicited their friends. 
If you are not writing business on new 
people... watch out, it’s a warning 
signal, 

These are good insurance times. If 
you expose yourself to people it is al- 
most impossible not to uncover a situ- 
ation where life insurance comes into 
the picture. Of my last ten cases, only 
two bought in order to have additional 
personal coverage. Three were the re- 
sult of estate analysis and the insur- 
ance was bought for tax purposes, two 
bought on their wives on the ownership 
form, three were business cases for stock 
retirement purposes, two on children of 
policyholders and one sizable conversion. 
That is a fair range of both plans of 
policies used, ages and situations, 


New Markets 


Current conditions have opened up 
many new markets for agents. People 








who previously invested in the mar’ ct 
and who still have funds are an ex <l- 
lent source. For the most part you will 
find them in high personal income 
brackets, so what gross income they re- 
ceive from stock and bond investmeiits 
is cut immediately by the percentage of 
their income bracket. Show them the 
possibilities of annual premium high re- 
serve endowment or limited pay con- 
tracts or single premium insurance. 
Have them liquidate stocks to pay for 
them because generally, present in- 
come will not allow the added premium, 


Much insurance is sold today on the 
ownership form. Husbands buying on 
their wives to keep proceeds out of their 
estates already high with other assets, 
Women and children have, too, become 
an excellent market. Many fathers who 
are today much more insurance minded, 
realize that substantial amounts of in- 
surance may be owned on their lives 
at very nominal costs. Business insur- 
ance generally has received considerable 
attention. Don’t think that such policies 
are confined to the “big business” field 

alone however. To the contrary, the 
needs are greater and more prevalent 
in the smaller pictures. 

So check your lists, your contacts and 
your policyholders, Is there business in 
your, own files that is awaiting develop- 
ment by you? Run over them for the 
possibilities they present and go out and 
sell them. If you have confined yourself 
to one type of business only—branch 
out in a new and different field of life 
insurance application. The experience 
will help you and the result may sur- 
prise you. 

Keep your business in good balance 
and you will the more readily adjust 
yourself to better writing during the 
post-war years which, in my opinion, 
will hold tremendous possibilities for 
all of us. 





George T’. Aranyi 
(Continued from Page 87) 


responsibility to their families, and are 
ambitious. When a man looks like — 
agency material I try to be realistic i 
presenting his’ opportunities when | am 
recruiting. That means that the prospec- 
tive agent should not get too rosy a 
picture, He should understand about the 
sales resistances and other tough spots 
before he enters the field rather than 
afterwards. There are always men who 
have a natural flair for life insurance, 
who intuitively ‘sense its possibilities, 
what life insurance means; who wil! feel 
its urge; and who believe that they can 
successfully combat all the discourazing 
features. Thus, while entering the held 
without illusions they will also experi- 
ence the great satisfaction there is in 
making people carry. out their economic 
objectives and fulfilling their responsi- 
bilities to home, family and_ business. 
That’s enough to give such agenis @ 
good start.” 





Sayre MacLeod 2nd V.!’. 


Since Sayre MacLeod wrote the < ‘ticle 
appearing on Page 22 of this issue 0! 
The Gold Book he has been elected 
second vice president of The Prude tial. 
For some years he had been assi tant 
secretary of the Ordinary agencies de- 
partment. The form containing his «rtti- 
cle was already printed with the old title 
at the time of his election as second 
vice president. 
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I. Vocational Guidance 
For All NY NL Fieldmen in Service 


Pre-return Planning and Analysis. ‘The Company will 
prepare for each of its agents in the armed forces who 
requests it, a complete and careful analysis of his ex- 
perience prior to entering service. This will include 
an analysis of earnings, a market analysis, analysis of 
production frequency and average sale, and other perti- 
nent data. (Past experience analysis and record of 
job progress will also be undertaken for each Home 
Office employee in service.) 


Expert Vocational Interest Guidance. ‘The Company 
has arranged with Dr. Edward K. Strong, Jr., head of 
Vocational Interest Research at Stanford University, 
to make available to each man in service, on his re- 
quest, Dr. Strong’s Vocational Interest Test, the most 
widely recognized and accepted test of its kind. Dr. 
Strong’s report will provide each man with an impartial 
and scientific picture of his vocational bent. (Dr. 
Strong’s tests are also being made available for Home 
Office employees in service.) 


Local Preliminary Interviews. Based on the reports of 
these two advance studies each general agent or man- 
ager will be prepared to discuss with the agent factually 
and impartially the question of his probable future suc- 
cess if he returns to life insurance selling. He will 
also have the advice and counsel of the Home Office 
staff based upon these studies. A careful and thorough 
discussion with him is most important to every man in 
planning his civilian future. (Preliminary interviews 
for Home Office employees based on past experience 
and Vocational Interest Reports will be arranged with 
the Personnel Department and Department Heads.) 


II. Re-establishment with NWNL 
For Those Who Decide to Return to the Company 


Adjustment Period. Each returning agent will be 
given from 60 to 120 days to re-orient and adjust him- 
self to the selling job. During this period he will have 
the advantage of NW NL’s Progressive Scoring System, 
which measures for him his probable level of future 
selling success. (Home Office employees now in ser- 
vice will have 120 days on the job to give full oppor- 


Program for NWNL Men and 
Women in the Armed Forces 



















































tunity to adjust to the job assigned, and if adjustment 
is slow, to permit re-assignment to a job better fitted 
to individual temperament and abilities.) 


Home Office School Re-training. If the 60 to 120 day 
adjustment period proves the veteran can look forward 
with a high degree of confidence to a truly successful 
insurance career, he will be brought in — at Company 
expense — for two weeks at one of NWNL’s unique 
Home Office training schools. (Returning Home Of- 
fice employees will be given refresher training to bring 
them up to date on current Company policy and prac- 
tices.) 


Stabilization Earnings. On return from the school, the 
veteran will be paid special service commissions in 
recognition of the special service work required for 
him to re-contact and review the programs and current 
status of his clients. The minimum special commission 
scale will be $50 a month, lasting fa one full year. 
These amounts will be paid over and above all commis- 
sions earned and in addition to Arnold System re- 
newals, which will begin in the month he resumes 
field work. (Home Office employees will, of course, 
be returning to salaried jobs. Salary levels on their 
return will be the then current levels for the job, so 
no employee now in the armed forces will have been 
deprived of normal advancement because of absence 
while in service.) 


III. Establishment in a New Career 
For Those Who Decide on a New Career 


Any veteran who decides, either at the time of his re- 
turn or after the orientation period of from 60 to 120 
days, that he wishes to seek a career elsewhere than 
with NYNL may take advantage of the replacement 
program. While NYNL cannot guarantee any return- 
ing agent satisfactory or successful placement in a job 
entirely suited to his liking, the services of a highly 
reputable private employment firm will be made avail- 
able to such men. If he finds employment through 
this service, the charge for placement will be borne 
by NYNL. (This same service is available to return- 
ing Home Office employees, either immediately on 
their return to a business career, or after the adjust- 
ment period of 120 days.) 
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FRANK B. RUNYON 


It has often been said that, “there’s 
nothing new under the sun” and, whether 
“true or false,” the modern War Service 
Bureau—a World War II development in 
the life insurance industry—is certainly no 
exception to that time-honored adage. The 
accent is entirely on the word service. The 
only difference between a War Service Bu- 
reau and any other type of Service Bureau 
is that the former was created to deal 
solely with the problems of a special group 
of policyholders, those who are serving 
with the armed forces, and with the prob- 
lems of the families of these men and 
women in their absence. Many of these 
problems do not differ materially from 
the problems of the civilian policyholder, 
but they usually have been intensified by a 
disrupted home life, protracted absence and 
the hazards of war. 


Policyholders and Family Often 
in the Dark 


The Government has provided partial 
and temporary solutions to the currently 
aggravated premium payment problems of 
servicemen through the pay allotment sys- 
tem and the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil 
Relief Act. Companies offer other solu- 
tions, but policyholders or their families 
quite frequently do not know how to avail 
themselves of these opportunities, or of 
the many service benefits for which they 


may be eligible and, therefore, require 
sympathetic interest and guidance—above 
all, prompt service. No sales promotion 
activity can, with propriety or good taste, 
be injected into the operation of a War 
Service Bureau. A life insurance com- 
pany must be satisfied to look for its re- 
ward for the effort and money expended 
in better than average conservation fig- 
ures, and a lessened resistance to the sales 
efforts of its underwriters in the post-war 
period as the result of good will created 
both within and outside the policyholder 
group. 

Generally speaking, there seem to be 
two types of War Service Bureaus. One, 
the centralized organization in which all 
the people engaged in war service work 
and the records they use are temporarily 
segregated. The centralized Bureau func- 
tions as a compact and independent unit. 
The other type is the coordinated Bureau 
in which the work for the most part is 
done in the departments where the clerks 
customarily work, and the records remain 
with those of all other policyholders, but 
are marked in such a manner as to be 
readily identified when the need for spe- 
cial consideration arises. Both have their 
advantages and disadvantages from an or- 
ganization standpoint, but no policyholder 
serving in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps 
or Coast Guard knows or cares which 
kind of a War Service Bureau his com- 
pany operates. All he is interested in, and 
properly so, is how much attention his per- 
sonal problems receive, and how promptly 
he can get intelligent and satisfactory an- 
swers to his questions, or action upon his 
requests. 

My company elected to establish its War 
Service Bureau as a coordinated organiza- 


enn Mutual’s 


War Service Bureau 


By Franx B. Runyon 
Director War Service Bureau, Penn Mutual 


tion for many reasons having to do with 
both its internal and field structure, and 
also because of its public relations ambi- 
tions or program. Two needs immediately 
became apparent—the need for a War 
Service file or record of all policyholders 
in the armed forces, and the need for a 
service booklet containing information on 
a variety of subjects of particular interest 
to the serviceman and his family or de- 
pendents. A master war service file was, 
therefore, constructed at the home office 
and each agency was furnished with a 
duplicate record of its section, 


Answers to Servicemen’s Questions 


Shortly after the work of building the 
war service file had been started—and 
that job will not be completed until the 
war ends in all theatres—the first edition 
of the service booklet “Answers to Ser- 
vicemen’s Questions” was published. Had 
such a file not been in existence it would 
have been impossible to get a copy in the 
hands of each policyholder in the service, 
nor would it have been possible for Presi- 
dent John A. Stevenson to send a Christ- 
mas message to them last year. Again, 
when it seemed desirable to revise and 
expand the booklet through the medium of 
a supplement, its distribution presented no 
problem. A second supplement which will 
deal entirely with the provisions of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, 
more commonly known as the “G. I. Bill of 
Rights,” a subject of vital interest to all 
in the armed forces, will be mailed in 
September, and the President’s 1944 Christ- 
mas message will go wherever Penn Mu- 
tual policyholders serve their country. 

“Answers to Servicemen’s Questions,” 
now in the second edition which includes 
the text of the first supplement, has been 
used by many personnel and insurance of- 
ficers at posts, camps and stations of the 


various branches of the service both in this 
country and abroad. In all, approximately 
70,000 copies have been distributed. Many 
copies have naturally come into possession 
of those who are not policyholders and nu- 
merous inquiries have been received from 
these people. The Bureau has also en- 
deavored to furnish information and offer 
advice and counsel without regard to poli- 
cyholder status on matters other than life 
insurance problems such as allowances for 
dependents, National Service Life Insur- 
ance, family pension benefits, disability and 
pension allowances and the federal income 
tax, as well as the benefits and advan- 
tages of which a serviceman may be enti- 
tled upon his return to civilian life. Those 
who make inquiries today may be the ap- 
plicants of tomorrow if favorably disposed 
toward the company. This is another ser- 
vice a War Service Bureau can perform 
for its company’s field representatives in 
addition to accepting a large part of the 
responsibility for adequate counsel and 
service to their policyholders. 


Some Questions Asked 


Any Bureau attempting to operate in 
this manner naturally receives some rather 
amusing inquiries and a certain number of 
questions or requests which present un- 
usual problems. What to do to obtain an 
adjustment of dependency allowances if, 
as and when the family circle is enlarged 
is a fairly frequent question. Some relat- 
ing to marital problems occasionally go 
way beyond the pale of public relations as 
generally defined. An attorney recently 
asked how a client, who was about to di- 
vorce his wife and marry again, could con- 
tinue to provide for the former as _ the 
beneficiary of his National Service Life 
Insurance. The answer to that one re- 
quires imagination and_ resourcefulness 
above and beyond the restrictive letter of 
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tegrity of its officers and di- 
rectors, and the protection 
and prompt service given to 
its 352,000 policyholders. 
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the law. And a serviceman in New Guinea 
recently wrote, “Please get the War Ser- 
vice Bureau to send me the simplest solu- 
tion of computing anyone’s income tax 
(soldier’s or civilian’s) that they can con- 
coct.” Such confidence in the abilities of 
those connected with the War Service Bu- 
reau was as pleasing as it was ufiwar- 
ranted. The information requested was 
furnished, but, unfortunately, not in very 
simple form, 


Tremendous Total of Government 
Protection 


Perhaps the Veterans’ Administration 
can really be regarded as the War Service 
Bureau to end all War Service Bureaus 
providing, of course, that we are able to 
settle future grievances among nations by 
arbitration. With approximately $117,000,- 
000,000 of National Service Life Insurance 
now in force, and nearly $2,500,000,000 of 
United States Government Insurance re- 
maining from World War I, it will cer- 
tainly continue to function for generations 
after our individual company Bureaus have 
become nothing more than incidents in 
life insurance history. The Government to- 
day probably has in force close to $119,- 
500,000,000 of life insurance, or only about 
17% less than the $144,000,000,000 in force 
in all our companies on July Ist of this 
year, This almost incredible total of Gov- 
ernment protection, according to latest 
available reports, is considerably more 
than the amount of life insurance owncd 
by all the people in the rest of the wor!d 
excluding the United States. 





Penny LeavesSun Life 


W. S. Penny has resigned as director 
of agencies of the Sun Life of Canada. 
Some weeks ago Mr. Penny wrote an 
article for The Gold Book on “The 
Business Insurance Market,” which ap- 
pears on Page 18 of this issue. This 
page had been printed before Mr. 
Penny’s resignation and bears his title 
as director of agencies of Sun Life. 
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THE AMERICAN WAY 





Thousands of youngsters will have started 


to school during the past few weeks but how 
many will be financially able to go through 
college when the time comes? Will your son 
or daughter? The years roll by quickly and 
before you know it you are called upon for 
those college expenses which may range 
from $800 to $1500 per year. Naturally you 
will strain your reserves to the utmost to 
give your child the opportunity he should 
have but why wait until then to face this 


problem? 


Spreading the cost of a college education 
over a number of years will make it much 
easier. If, when your youngster is small you 
start saving a certain amount each year by 
the time he is ready for college the money 
required will be ready and available just for 


that purpose. 


One of the best methods for building a 
college fund for your son or daughter is 
through a WESTERN AND SOUTHERN 
educational policy. It’s a sure, safe and 
systematic way of guaranteeing that the 
total amount for which you are planning 
will be on hand even though you may not 


live to see your ambition realized. 


Why not start right now while your 
youngster is studying his way through ele- 
mentary and high school? Take advantage 
of the opportunity offered in a WESTERN 
AND SOUTHERN educational policy to 
assure him the chance of reaching his goal 
—a college course or technical training. 
You will have the satisfaction of knowing 
that you have started him on the highway 
of life with the best equipment — a good 
sound education. 





THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


C. F. WILLIAMS, President 


CINCINNATI OHIO 
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Fallacies 


People everywhere today are being 
asked to change their opinions and in- 
deed their “minds” on a great variety of 
subjects. It will be interesting to look 
back over a century of progress in a 
very conservative business—life insur- 
ance—and note some of the many mat- 
ters upon which educated people have 
already changed their minds. In a 
number of instances it may be noted 
that the particular proposition is known 
as a fallacy to a portion of the com- 
munity, but is still firmly believed true 
by the uninitiated. 

Fallacy About Population 


The first fallacy is that the population 
of the United States will increase in 
the future as in the past. It is true 
that the population doubled in the forty 
years from 1890 to 1930, but this was 
partly due to immigration, which has 
now been largely eliminated. The birth- 
rate has for fifteen years been declin- 
ing at the rate of 2% a year and “the 
present fecundity is barely adequate to 
maintain our numbers at a fixed level. 
Temporarily, we still have a good ex- 
cess of births over deaths, but only be- 
cause of past conditions, which have 
given us a relative excess of women in 
the child-bearing ages” (Dublin). In 
1920 there were 2,000,000 more males 
than females in the U. S.; in 1940 the 
excess had fallen to 400,000. Several 
experts agree that forty years from now 
the population of the country will prob- 
ably be only 150,000,000 instead of 240,- 
000,000, as it would be if it doubled, as 
heretofore. It is needless to add that a 
great many important changes will oc- 
cur in this country if the estimate of 
these experts is correct. 


Unemployment 


The second fallacy consists in dis- 
cussing the number unemployed to the 
exclusion of the number employed. We 
hear, for example, that in 1933 there 
were 30 million families in the country 
and 10 million unemployed. The infer- 
ence which is expected to follow is that 
one-third of the families have no means 
of support other than charity or a state 
dole. A little research will show that no 
such inference is warranted by the 
facts. The two volumes of the census 
which deal with unemployment show 
that in April, 1930, there were 49 mil- 
lion people gainfully employed at ages 
10 and over. This includes 7 millions 
aged from 10 to 19 or 65 and over. 
Since most of the people at those ages 
would probably be better off if in 
school or retired from active work, it is 
instructive to consider the age group 
20 to 64. The entire population at those 
ages was 68 millions (35 men, 33 
women) of whom 42 millions (33 men, 9 
women) were gainfully employed, with- 
out counting housewives. Thus 94% of 
the men were employed and 27% of the 
women. There were 42 million persons 
employed at these ages as compared 
with a total of 30 million families. 

This is a valid comparison because 
the 7,000,000 persons who live in board- 
ing houses and institutions (not counted 
as “families” in 1930) are offset by the 
7,000,000 persons who were gainfully 
employed at other ages than 20 to 64 
Other interesting facts could be given 
about the census of 1930, but this must 
suifce to show that it is mal-distribu- 
tion of employment that makes trouble 





By WALTER G. BowERMAN 
Assistant Actuary, New York Life 


rather than dearth of jobs. This be- 
comes evident as soon as attention is 
turned to the number employed as com- 
pared to the number of families. 

Mortality 

The third fallacy is a very old one 
called De Moivre’s law, namely that the 
numbers living at successive ages in a 
life-table decrease by equal decre- 
ments. For probably half a_ century 
this doctrine was regarded as orthodox. 
If 100,000 persons entered observation 
at age 15, 1,000 were to be considered 
as dying in each year up to age 114, 
when the last 1,000 were to die. For 
many years expectations of life and an- 
nuity values and other insurance cal- 
culations were obtained by this hypoth- 
esis. How inaccurate it would be today 
may be seen from a modern table. In 
the American Men table, out of 100,000 
entrants at age 15, the numbers of 
deaths in a year increase from 346 at 
age 15 to 2,942 at age 73 and then de- 
crease to 1 death at the final age, 103. 

Annuitants 

The fourth fallacy is the use of the 
same mortality table for annuitants as 
for insured lives. This doctrine was fol- 
lowed for many years and at great loss 
to the British government. There was 
an insured life table called the North- 
ampton which showed mortality about 
equal to that of the Negro people today. 
For twenty years this was used as the 
basis for the sale of annuities in the 
early part of the nineteenth century. 
The British government lost about $20,- 
000,000 due to this error. The mistake 
was rectified when it was learned that 
people who take annuities live longer on 
the average and are subject to more 
favorable death rates than other classes 
of the community. 

Actual to Expected 

The fifth fallacy is that the life in- 
surance company with the highest ratio 
of actual to expected deaths has had 
the worst mortality experience. The 
published reports show these figures ac- 
cording to a mortality table required by 
law and it is over 70 years old. During 
those years the great improvement in 
mortality has been chiefly at the 
younger ages and relatively little im- 
provement has occurred at ages over 
50. At age 35 the mortality today is 
only one-third what it was then, while 
at age 55 it is two-thirds of the stand- 
ard table. Furthermore the standard 
table does not give effect to medical se- 
lection. Thus a company with a large 
proportion of its business recently medi- 
cally selected would have a lower rela- 
tive mortality by this old standard than 
would a much older company. Thus it 
happens that an old life insurance com- 
pany with a fairly high ratio of actual 
to expected mortality may be making 
better mortality profits and dividends 
than a younger company with business 
of shorter duration in force and at a 
younger attained age, and with a some- 
what lower ratio of actual to expected 
mortality. 

Profits and Loadings 

The sixth fallacy arises from compar- 
ing life insurance companies according 
to their profits from the excess of load- 
ings in premiums over expenses. The 
difficulty here arises from the standard 
being an old one and also from the fact 
that some companies make a policy of 
having much higher premium rates than 
other companies. Thus the one may 
show a large return in dividends in ex- 
cess, of expenses, while another—man- 


BOWERMAN 


WALTER G. 


aged with equal economy—will actually 
show a loss under this heading. 
Experience and Accounts Comparison 
The seventh fallacy arises from com- 
paring the current year’s experience 
and accounts with those of the last 
prior year. This confusing error is 
found all through the business world 
and is particularly inconvenient ‘and de- 
ceptive in times like the present. Thus, 
newspaper headlines proclaim that some 
firm’s production is 10% above that of 
the corresponding periods last year. 
Always there is the tacit assumption 
that last year was normal. The confu- 
sion is most pronounced when the sub- 
ject is an artificial thing such as a 
dividend scale of a life insurance com- 
pany. For example, company A an- 
nounces that it has increased its divi- 
dend scale by 25%, but does not state 
that this is in reference to a scale which 
last year fell 50% below the average of 
his own company and perhaps of other 
institutions. There is a tendency today 
toward making many such comparisons 
with regard to an average of the pre- 
vious five years or some well-known 
standard such as the year 1913 or 1926. 
This tendency is to be strongly com- 


mended. 
Height and Weight 


The eighth fallacy consists in the be- 
lief that everyone of the same height 
should weigh the same. There seem to 
be many people who still believe this 
today. The mortality statistics show 
that the lowest mortality at age 20 is 
among those who are ten pounds above 
the average weight for that age; while 
at age 50 the best weight is ten pounds 
below the average. Since the average 
weight increases by about 20 pounds 
between ages 20 and 50, say, from 144 
to 164 pounds it may be seen that the 
lowest mortality is closely related to a 
maintenance of the same _ weight 
throughout adult life. However, a sta- 
tistical average is of little use -to the 
individual. The percheron draft horse 
may be the same height as the Arabian 
race horse, and yet their natural weight 
is very different. And so it is with 
people. 


“Perfect Build” 


The ninth fallacy is that there exists 
a “perfect” build for all women, or all 











Disclosed by Life Insurance Research 


men. Not long ago I received a lett: 
from a teacher in a_ needle-trades 
school with a long questionnaire of de 
tails of the perfect build. Although | 
was able to refer this teacher to severa! 
books in the public library, it seemed! 
that he was building on the wrony 
foundations. It was as though a dozei 
Boston terriers were to be averaged 
with a dozen St. Bernard dogs to d¢ 
termine the “perfect” build for all dogs. 
It would seem much better to deter- 
mine the type to which one approxi- 
mates most closely and then try and be 
true to that type. It may be added that 
great avenues for understanding this 
problem are being opened up these days 
by the students of the endocrine glands 
—particularly the thyroid and pituitary 
glands. 
Average Weight 

The tenth fallacy is that the average 
weight is the best weight. With Amer- 
ica’s outstanding contribution to large 
scale, mass production, there has come 
an almost morbid preoccupation with 
the average, even the average weight of 
the human species. Life insurance rec- 
ords of several million lives have been 
carefully analyzed to answer this ques- 
tion and other questions related to 
build. The curious result has been 
found that while short people get on 
fairly well if a little over the average 
weight, tall people on the other hand 
do markedly better if a little below the 
average weight as they pass ages 40 
and 50 and 60. Quite likely we shall 
learn some day that the bulldog is 
happiest as a bulldog and the rabbit- 
hound as a hound and that even pug- 
dogs and elk-hounds should be _per- 
mitted to be themselves without too 
much regulation by statistics and health 
faddists. Perhaps some day a visit to 
the dog show will be part of the pre- 
liminary education for those who set 
the styles and fashions in dress for 
men and more particularly for women. 


Average Blood Pressure 


The eleventh fallacy is that the aver- 
age blood pressure is 100 plus the age. 
The subject of blood pressure is being 
developed now-a-days much as _ height 
and weight were studied a generation 
ago. In both cases the life insurance 
companies have had a_ useful part. 
There are two principal blood pressures, 
of which the systolic is the one usually 
intended, and the diastolic is the less 
well known. For ages 20 and over the 
formula for average systolic is 113 plus 
one-third of the age. Thus as the indi- 
vidual gets older the average systolic 
advances by one millimeter for every 
three years of age. At age 60 the aver- 
age is 133 Mm. and not 160 Mm. as for- 
merly believed. At age 20 the former 
average is confirmed, namely 120 .Mm. 

The twelfth fallacy is that the aver- 
age blood pressure is the one of best 
mortality. On the other hand a book 
dealing with 700,000 lives was published 
in 1925 showing that at the older ages 
particularly the lowest mortality is 
among those of blood pressures 10 or 15 
Mm. below the average. It appears 
that the best mortality is associated 
with a blood pressure which does not 
increase appreciably after age 20. This 
is directly analogous to the facts as re- 
gards the height and weight of the in- 
dividual. Vigorous research is still be- 
ing carried on in this field as more data 
accumulate. Until the year 1911 there 
were very few systolic readings taken 
and the diastolics were not in vogue 
until 1918. The technique has_ been 
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changing and is not yet fully standard- 
ized particularly not for the diastolic. 
Blood pressure being invisible and in- 
side of one, it may never be so well un- 
derstood as height and weight. Just 
now it seems to be one of the most 
interesting mysteries which is being 
opened up by medical and actuarial 
science. 

Heart Murmurs 

The thirteenth fallacy is that hyper- 
trophy (i.e. an enlarged heart) offsets 
the bad effect of a heart murmur. For 
many years the clinicians reasoned that 
the enlargement of the heart walls was 
a means of compensating for the dam- 
age to the valves represented by the 
murmur. It was not until the year 1919 
that statistical evidence was produced 
to answer this question. The mortality 
was studied among insured lives who 
had heart murmurs without hypertrophy 
and also separately among those who 


had heart. murmurs with various de- 
grees of hypertrophy. The result— 
which has since been carefully con- 


firmed from a larger volume of data— 
was that the presence of hypertrophy 
added materially to the mortality, and 
that the larger degrees of hypertronhy 
were so serious as to be uninsurable, 
when associated with heart murmurs. 


Death Rates of Communities 


The fourteenth fallacy is that the 
death rates of various communities are 
a satisfactory guide to their relative 
mortality. The principal difficulties here 
are the average age of the community 
and the presence of hospitals. Thus 
Colorado and Arizona are such healthy 
states that thousands of people subject 
to tuberculosis go there for their health; 
the result is that the death rate is con- 
siderably increased by this type of 1m- 
migration. Likewise N. Y. City’s death 
rate—remarkably low as it is—would be 
better if it were not for so many from 
outside coming to the city for hospital 
treatment in the last stages of disease. 
The low death rates in Nebraska and 
North Dakota are partly accounted for 
by the low average age of the popula- 
tion as compared with older states such 
as Vermont and New Hampshire. 


Death Rate of Women Compared With 
That of Men 


The fifteenth fallacy is that women 
have higher death rates than men. In 
the early days of life insurance rela- 
tively few women were insured and the 
companies found their mortality higher 
than that of insured men. About the 
year 1895 a few companies began insur- 
ing women at the same rates as men 
and made aggressive efforts to insure 
them in large numbers, although not un- 
der large policies. This change in practice 
was determined by the observation that 
women in the general population had 
death rates no worse in the aggregate 


than those of men. In 1913 the 
Medico-Actuarial Mortality Investiga- 
tion showed that spinsters’ mortality 


was 80% of that of men while married 
women, widows and divorcees had 115% 
of the male death rate. These figures 
were actuarially determined so as to 
allow for age and duration since medi- 
eal selection. Today the lives of women 
are widely insured. The industrial com- 
panies insure women in almost equal 
numbers with men for their small poli- 
cies, while the Ordinary companies find 
as high as 30% of new entrants are 
women. A recent study of large policies 
showed that one American woman has 
$3,500,000 of insurance on her life. 


The Rate of Sickness 


The sixteenth fallacy is that low mor- 
tality is usually accompanied by low 
rates of sickness. This opinion seems 
widely held today. Even those who 
record vital statistics frequently state 
that a certain community is very 
“healthy” because the death rate is low. 
While health is the opposite of sick- 
ness, we need a word such as viability 
to act as the opposite of mortality. The 
word vitality probably implies both life 
and health. The curious fact is that 


over long periods of time, a low mor- 
tality has usually been associated with 
a high rate of sickness. Since about the 


year 1880 there has been a steady ten- 
dency toward a reduction in mortality 
and it has been accompanied by a cor- 
responding increase in morbidity. De- 
spite the increase in age of the popula- 
tion, the death rate of the United 
States per 1,000 has fallen from 17.6 
in 1900 to 10.4 in 1942, a decline of more 


than two-fifths within a single gen-, 


eration. The enormous increase in the 
proportion of physicians, hospitals, asy- 
lums and sanataria in the same period 
bears witness to the increased preva- 
lence of sickness, -or at least treatment 
of sickness. 


Death Distribution Over Calendar 


Years 


The seventeenth fallacy is that deaths 
are evenly distributed over the calendar 
year. This assumption is often made 
for convenience, particularly in life in- 
surance calculations, such as in the re- 
serves held as liabilities. The fact is 
that—as may be seen from the reports 
of the U. S. Census Bureau—the death 
rate in the winter months is in this 
country usually 20% higher than in 
summer, while the other two seasons 
hold an intermediate or average posi- 
tion. It is an interesting fact that this 
seasonal incidence is just the opposite 
these days to what it was a century 
or more ago. At that time the chief 
causes of death were such as cholera 
and dysentery—much as they are in In- 
dia today. These have their high inci- 
dence during the summer and subside 
as the colder months appear. Our chief 
epidemic now-a-days seems to be in- 


fluenza of which there have been sev- 
eral lesser recurrences since the winter 
of 1918-19. Thse epidemics seem to spe- 
cialize on the winter months. However, 
the seasonal curve is much the same as 
above outlined, in a year when there is 
no special influenza mortality. 


Effect of Alcohol 


The eighteenth fallacy is that the na- 
tional prohibition of alcoholic liquor 
caused the low mortality of the years 
1921-1930. For many years life insur- 
ance officials have been receiving in- 
quiries on this matter. Usually the 
figures presented have related to deaths 
from cirrhosis of the liver, nephritis 
and similar degenerative diseases. The 
fact that the death rate has had a 
similar decline in nearly every other 
large country in the world has often 
been overlooked. If the death rate per 
1,000 in the five-year period 1926-30 is 
compared with that for 1911-15, the 
United States experienced a rate of 
11.8 against 13.9, while England and 
Wales had 12.1 against ‘14.3, a parallel 
decline. A similar change may be shown 
for a score of other countries in which 
there was no prohibition of alcoholic 
beverages. The fact has also been 
widely overlooked that it takes a num- 
ber of years to become thoroughly sat- 
urated with alcoholic effects and that it 
might naturally take an equal period 
of years before any marked difference 
in mortality would be evident. How- 
ever, there is no question but that heavy 
drinking makes for heavy mortality, as 
also does heavy eating—and a flock of 
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other excesses which might be men- 
tioned. 


Mortality of Professional Men 


The nineteenth fallacy is that law- 
yers, Congressmen and physicians, for 
example, have a favorable mortality be- 
cause their age at death is above the 
average. Every few months some high 
school pupil writes in for advice on 
this problem as preliminary to writing 
an essay or making a speech in the 
elocution class. The fallacy arises from 
considering only a part of the lifetime 
of the individual exposed to the ris). 
of death. Garage mechanics who have 
life insurance policies die at an averag: 
age of 35 while Congressmen don’t usu- 
ally become Congressmen until age 45 
or over and die at an average age of at 
least 55. Yet actuarial statistics show 2 
more favorable mortality for garage 
mechanics than for Congressmen, law- 
yers or physicians. These classes have 
been chosen as professional people who 
are well known in the community and 
thus frequent subjects for school essays 
and speeches. Other occupational groups 
who die at a low average age as a class, 
but who have a very favorable mortal- 
ity are machinists, compositors and 
typesetters, bakers and electricians. All 
of these do better than physicians, 
whose mortality has been shown to be 
10 or 15% above the average. 


Death Rate From Accident 


The twentieth fallacy is that the 
death rate from accident is constant at 
all ages. This assumption has often 
been made in life insurance studies for 
practical convenience. As a matter of 
fact about half of the deaths from acci- 
dent are distributed equally through 
life and the other half are in propor- 
tidn to the death rate from all causes 
combined. A formula will express this 
fairly well for men and women together. 
Thus the death rate per 1,000 from ac- 
cident equals 33 plus one-thirtieth of 
the death rate per 1,000 from all causes. 
The actual death rate per 10,000 from 
accident over the years 1926-29 was as 
follows in the United States for the 
ages indicated: 


Age Males Females 
2 85 
12 54 15 
57 1.61 49 
92 12:55 18.63 


During the ages 10 to 60 the rate for 
males is from three to five times as 
great as for females; this difference is 
partly a natural phenomenon and partly 
due to occupational hazards. After age 
80 the rate of fatal accidents is dis- 
tinctly greater among women _ than 
among men. 


Tuberculosis 


The twenty-first fallacy is that death 
rates from tuberculosis are independent 
of age and build. There is some evi- 
dence that this belief is held in Europe 
today even among specialists in the 
subject. American researches have 
shown that the build of the person is 
a fundamental factor influencing mor- 
tality from tuberculosis. Just as cancer 
is more prevalent among overweiglit 
people, so tuberculosis is a more fre- 
quent cause of death among those be- 
low the average weight for their age, 
sex and height. In fact, in dealing with 
a family history of tuberculosis or as- 
sociation with a sufferer from this dis- 
ease, the life insurance companies have 
found that the build of the applicant 
is more important than any other fac- 
tor. The chief incidence of tubercular 
mortality is at ages under 40. One of 
the’ greatest achievements of public 
health authorities during the twentieth 
century has been the reduction in pre- 
valence of tuberculosis, and the current 
use of the sulpha drugs is giving great 
impetus to this movement. 

Negroes 

The twenty-second fallacy is that 
negroes live to age 100 relatively more 
often than whites. As the mortality 
among negroes is 25 to 50% higher than 
among whites, it has long seeme‘ 


(Continued on Page 144) 
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gents Meet ‘hem 


Some of the objections currently heard by agents in the field, and effec- 
tive way in which they are answered, are the following: 


WINTER 


JOHN C. 
Columbus, O. 


Bankers Life Co., 


(1) Why should I purchase msurance 
when I can obtain $10,000 with the Gov- 
ernment if I am drafted? or (2) Why 
should I purchase civilian insurance when 
I already have $10,000 of Government i- 
surance? or, (3) VW hy should i purchase 
a policy that contains a war clause? 

Answer: The Government policy is is- 
sued as 5-year term insurance, which is 
pure protection and you must carry the 
policy as term insurance for one year 
ind then you have the privilege at any 
time during the remaining four years of 
converting this policy to either Ordinary 
Life, 20 Pay Life or 30 Pay Life. This 
policy also contains a provision that in 
the event you become totally and _ per- 
manently disabled while you have the 
term insurance, the Government. will 
permit you to choose one of the three 
permanent forms of insurance and they 
will convert automatically and pay all 
the premiums while you are disabled, o1 
if you have already converted the policy, 
they will continue making the premium 
payments for you. Therefore, I highly 
recommend that everyone in the Armed 
Services obtain the full $10,000 of insur- 
ance with the Government. 

However, there are certain limitations 
to these National Service policies, and, 
therefore, it is necessary to supplement 
them with private life insurance, For 
instance, in the event that you die, your 
policy can only be paid out in one of 
two ways to your beneficiary. If she is 
under 30 years of age the $10,000 
will provide $55.10 a month for twenty 
years, and if she is 30 years of age or 
over, it will pay a monthly income for 
ten years certain and life thereafter 
based on her age at the time of your 
death. For instance if she was exactly 
30, it would pay $39.70 a month or if 
she was 50 it would pay $53.90, There- 
fore, the important thing to remember 
about your government insurance, in 
the event of your death is that none of 
it is paid in a lump sum and only the 
above options are available. 

After you convert your term insur- 
ance to some permanent form of Na- 
tional Service Life insurance, your 
policy will be based on a 3% reserve 
and have cash values exactly the same 
as a private life insurance company 
operating on a 3% reserve. However, 
you cannot use this cash value at re- 
tirement for a monthly income for life 
as you can with private life insurance. 
Therefore, in building a program, your 
government insurance should be used 
primarily for protection and your other 
dollars going into your private life in- 
surance really are ‘double duty dollars 














JOHN C. 


WINTER 


in that they offer, first, protection in 
the event of death, and retirement in- 
come benefits in the event that you live. 

Our plan is the only sinking fund in 
finance where the dollar carries the 
double load. It protects, it conserves, 
it creates, it is the best working part- 
ner a young man can have. First it 
operates to protect his family. until the 
children are grown up and able to look 
after themselves, Then the credits ac- 
cumulated will flow back to the insured 
and be available as income for himself 
and his wife, seeing both of them 
through all the way—a certain income 
for an uncertain number of years ahead. 
In other words, one part of your funds 
goes to safeguard the future of those 
depending upon you, and the other 
part goes to safeguard your own future, 
and being a young man, you are long 
on time and short on property and con- 
sequently the earlier you start such a 
financial program, the better off you 
will be. 

The plan I am suggesting provides 
full coverage while you are in the 
United States providing you are not 
participating in aviation other than as 
a fare-paying passenger, and in the 
event death occurs either while outside 
the United States in military service or 
while flying other than as a fare-pay- 
ing passenger, we will return to your 
family all of the premiums paid, plus 
3% interest plus any dividend credits 
remaining with the company. As you 
can readily see, this is a return of over 
26% on your money at your age and 
if death occurs in subsequent years, the 
return on your money is far greater. 
Where else today can you invest your 
money with such a return? And last, 
but not least, you are obtaining some- 
thing today that you might not ever 
be able to obtain in the future. In other 
words, it takes more than money to 
buy life insurance. It takes your cash- 
ing in on the best asset you have, the 


urrent Objections And How 


incalculable value of your present good 
health which is always a variable. I 
don’t have to tell a far-seeing man that 
the only time to cash in on an asset 
of that kind is when it is good. Many 
of the boys in Fletcher General Hos- 
pital (the large hospital at Cambridge, 
Ohio, where the returning soldiers who 
have been injured are receiving medical 
attention) will never be able to pur- 
chase life insurance again and if you 
decide to take this option on your 
future insurability, we have a_ special 
arrangement with the government 
whereby one-twelfth of your annual 
premium will be deducted from your 
pay each month and forwarded directly 
from them to our home office so that 
you will not have to worry about pre- 
mium payments or lapsing your policy. 





(1) “I am putting all my money in 
Government bonds,’ or (2) “I can earn 
more interest on my money tf I buy Gov- 
ernment bonds,” or (3) “See me later,” 
or (4) “I have no children. Why should 
I buy life insurance until I need it?” 

Answer: There are a number of rea- 
sons why one should obtain today as 
much life insurance as he possibly 
can afford, In fact we must keep in 
mind that life insurance is purchased 
from sacrificed dollars and not surplus 
dollars. 

In the first place, it is patriotic to 
own life insurance with our company. 
For the last three years we have put 
all our premium dollars into Govern- 
ment bonds. In fact, we have reinvested 
some of our maturing bond money into 
Government bonds, At the same time 
you are helping the war effort since 
the premium dollars are going into 
Government bonds, you are taking 
money out of circulation and helping 
to curb inflation. Also, remember that 
when you purchase a life insurance con- 
tract you immediately create an estate 
for your family in the event you do 
not live to see your plans through per- 
sonally, while if you only purchase 
bonds, at the time of your death your 
family would only receive the bonds 
plus interest to the date of death. 

Another reason for purchasing insur- 
ance today is that you can obtain a 
contract which will give you full cover- 
age if you later on begin to participate 
in aviation either as a student, passen- 
ger or pilot. In other words, I firmly 
believe that after the war there will 
be a great trend in interest in flying 
and there might be severe restrictions 
during the crucial period that follows. 
Therefore, it is to your advantage to 
obtain a contract that will cover you 
under these conditions. In other words, 
Mr, Prospect, you are at the bargain 
counter of life insurance and it is not 
a matter of whether or not you can 
wait, it is that you cannot afford to wait. 


JOSEPH M. WARD 
Phoenix Mutual Life, New Britain, 
Conn. 


Objection: I don’t know what the future 
has in store for me, 
Answer: Who does? If you were 








What are the objections to buying insurance en- 
countered by agents nowadays? And how do 
they meet these objections and overcome them? 





Loring Studios 
JOSEPH M. WARD 


going to let your life be dominated by 
that feeling you would be afraid to get 
married, have children, buy a house or 
automobile, or accept promotion or go 
in business for yourself, or do any of 
the many things a man has to do to 
make the most of his opportunities and 
make something of his life. All you 
can do is judge by the present outlook 
and take life step by step as it comes 
along. 

Objection: I don’t want to buy any 
insurance now. 

Answer: How long have you been 
working and approximately how much 
money have you saved in that time? 
He usually says nothing, and I say if 
after working so many years and earn- 
ing so much money you have nothing 
to show for it what leads you to believe 
that you will do any better during the 
next ten years, etc. 





R. L. DOBIE 
General Agent, Atlantic Life, 


Richmond, Va. 


Objection: “I wish to talk to my wie 
before buying.” 

Answer: Mr. Prospect, my company 
cannot pay this money to your wife 
but will make prompt payment to your 
widow, If you should not buy this 
policy and died, what do you suppo:: 
would be the decision of your wido'y 
if you could return and ask her? 

Answer: Suppose you were to leav: 
your family to go on a business trip 
that would keep you away six mont: 
and were unable to communicate wit! 
them. Would you ask your wife befo: 
leaving if she thought it advisable f: 
you to provide her with food, clothe, 
etc., during your absence? If you di, 
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her most charitable thought would be 
that you are slipping. Some people are 
leaving every day and never coming 
back and you never know when your 
number will come up to leave for keeps. 


Objection: Have enough insurance al- 
ready. 
Answer: Congratulations Mr. Pros- 


pect, I am delighted to meet someone 
in this class, I think you told me you 
have a wife and two small children and 
rent your home and have $8,000 insur- 
ance. May I ask you a personal ques- 
tion? Could your family survive on 66 
cents per day? If not, that is exactly 
the income they would have from your 
present coverage of $8,000, invested at 
3% net, without any provision to meet 
your last expenses of burial, doctors, 
etc. If you cannot live on that income, 
how could your wife and children do 
so? I know you place a higher value 
on yourself than 66 cents per day and 
if your employer valued your services 
at that figure you would quit today. 





McINTYRE FRASER, JR. 


Manager, Connecticut General, 
Albany, N. Y. 


McIntyre Fraser, Jr., manager, Con- 
necticut General Life, Albany, told The 
Gold Book that in his opinion most ob- 
jections are really excuses, not bona- 
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McINTYRE FRASER, JR. 


fide objections. The real objections, 
most currently heard, are four: No 
need; no money; lack of confidence in 
salesman ; procrastination. 

“In my opinion,” said Mr. Fraser, 
“many of these real objections grow out 


Farm Market a Natural 
If You Pursue It 


By Don Ross 


On my desk is a letter from a general 
agent. He’ presents some facts which 
should be worth money to agents who 
are now selling, or planning to sell in 
the farm market, 

This man’s letter refers to a recent 
meeting of his local life underwriters’ 
group. A speaker appeared there and 
gave plenty of evidence that the farm 
life insurance market is “hot” these 
days. He showed the great amount of 
farm income available for purchase of 
life insurance and then showed the great 
need for farm life insurance. After all, 
that is the situation and many agents 
are meeting greatest success ever in 
selling the new farm market. 

And now to the letter which reads, 
“Working with one of my agents last 
week, we phoned a farmer for an ap- 
pointment one evening. He was one 
of our policyholders and we wanted to 
insure his daughter. When we arrived, 
he. told us three other agents had called 
that very day, having got enthused 
about the farm market at our meeting. 
None of them knew the farmer and he 





of prospect’s need of additional informa- 
tion. It is only natural for the prospect 
to object to anything he does not under- 
stand. If he doesn’t understand, that’s 
the salesman’s fault. Objections based 
on lack of knowledge can be met if they 
are fully, truthfully, courteously and ef- 
fectively presented. Every objection 
must be satisfactorily answered before 
the agent goes on to the next point in 
the sale. 

“The experienced agent will so phrase 
questions that it is difficult for the pros- 
pect to say No. For instance, the agent 
should be cautious in asking a prospect 
if he wants to be examined or if he 
wants to pay for the insurance now. 
That invites negative answers. Instead, 
the agent should ask the prospect 
if it would not be more convenient 
for him to be examined during the after- 
noon or, if that is not practical, tomor- 
row morning. Agent should ask him if 
he wants to give him cash or his per- 
sonal check. 

“Answers to each of the four typical 
types of real objections should be well 
organized, Agent’s procedure should be 
followed strictly as it permits the agent 
to dominate the interview by concen- 
trating on what prospect is thinking 
rather than answering too generally. 
For instance, a prospect may say: 
‘How can your company do what you 
say it can?’ Some salesmen may be- 
come involved trying to explain how the 
accomplishment is possible, and lose the 
sale because of long-winded explana- 
tions. Organized salesmen will instant- 
ly recognize that the prospect is in- 
terested and will start closing. To sum- 
marize: be able to recognize excuses 
so quickly that they can be immediately 
disposed of, the agent being prepared 
because he has been able to anticipate 
as well as to recognize an excuse when 
he encounters one; paraphrase pros- 
pect’s questions so that the desired an- 
swer will be obtained.” 


Answer by aN. Y. Life Agent 


Objection: “I need all my money in my 
business now.” 

Answer: I understand what you 
mean; but let me ask you a question 
that may at first glance seem rather 
foolish to you. Do you put all your 
money into your business? Don’t you 
put some of it into food, clothing and 
shelter? You buy life insurance so that 
you or your family will be able to buy 
food clothing, and shelter tomorrow. 


. 


Merchandising Manager, Successful Farming, Des Moines 


was not acquainted with them or their 
companies. That very definitely is not 
the way to sell farm business.” 


Prosperity of Farmers 


Even a child knows farm prosperity 
is the greatest in all history. In one 
of our Midwestern states, farm income 
last year averaged $7,672 more per farm 
than during 1942. Farmers have liqui- 
dated their debts at a rapid rate and 
most of them now have no mortgaged 
indebtedness, Country banks are bulg- 
ing with farmers’ money. Farm fam- 
ilies, as a group, have never been over- 
insured. If ever there was a made-to- 
order farm market for life insurance it 
exists today among the substantial, top- 

half farmers, particularly those in the 
North Central states who are producing 
beef, pork, eggs, poultry and dairy prod- 
ucts to feed a hungry world. 

Evidence of this was presented in an 
agency meeting I attended recently. 
The general agent was complimenting 
one of his agents for the splendid job 
he had done. “I have had Frank’s ap- 
plications since January 1 pulled out of 
the files. I want to read the list. 
Nearly every one of them is a farm 
application despite the fact his town has 
20,000 people. 

“Here’s farm application for $2,000 

here’s a farm wife’s application 


for $1,500 . here’s a farm application 
for $2,000". another for $3,000 and 
so on. Gentlemen, you can see that 


farmers are not limited to thousand- 
dollar policies. 

“Now, let me read you his farm ap- 
plication for $5,000 policies or larger, 
since January 1. Here’s one for $10,000 
with premium paid three years ahead; 
one for $7,000 from another farmer; five 
for $5,000; one for $15,000, and so on. 
Frank has proved that the farmer isn’t 
limited to $5,000, and will pay premiums 
in advance when given the opportunity.” 


Farmers Have to Be Cultivated 

But despite all this these good pros- 
pects are not breaking down doors of 
agents’ homes and offices to buy the 
good-sized policies they need and can 
afford. They’ve still got to be sold. 

There are some one-call geniuses who 
can get the application from the farmer 
or the urban prospect. But most agents 
have to build up acquaintance, build 
good will and build up the prospect. 
No wonder the general agent wrote in 
his letter that an unannounced call by 
an unknown agent representing a com- 
pany unknown to the farmer doesn’t get 
the business. 

A friend of mind sent out 800 letters 
and booklets to farmers, circularizing 
every rural route out of town. Not a 
single response was received. 

Intelligent Direct Mail 

Another friend sent out twenty-five 
letters with folders to a selected list of 
farm prospects. He followed up and 
sold eight policies, developed five ex- 
cellent prospects and says he’ll uncover 
more “pay dirt” from the list. 

The trouble with the idea of mailing 
out hundreds of letters at a time is that 
it isn’t possible to personally follow up 
all, Even if a man were working farm 
business exclusively six days a week, he 
would find it very difficult to follow 
up more than twenty-five or thirty 
names. 

In the past several years, I have con- 
tacted hundreds of life insurance agents 
who operate in farm regions. A few 
of them are so well known in their 
communities that they don’t feel the 
need of direct mail advertising to pre- 
cede their calls. But most successful 


















DON ROSS 


salesmen say they rely a great.deal in 
the pre-selling job done by direct mail. 

Some agents get reprints of their com- 
panies’ advertisements appearing in 
magazines and mail to prospects. The 
agents’ names stamped, written or 
printed thereon is of great value. Such 
reprints are mailed with letters to farm 
prospects. 

As stories of life insurance for farm 
people appear in the farm publications, 
agents buy reprints and mail to farm 
prospects. When an agent’s name ap- 
pears on such reprint, it is bound to 
focus favorable attention on himself. 
Such plan is like having another agent 
along on calls to help you. 

All advertising done by the home of- 
fice is of great value to an agent who 
is developing the farm market. Impor- 
tant, too, is the newspaper and direct 
mail advertising done by the agent him- 
self. 


Holgar J. Johnson 


(Continued from Page 132) 





mean. Knowledge is the key to friendli- 
ness, and understanding develops interest. 

We have it in our hands to extend this 
editorial good-will. Certainly to maintain 
it. Expansion of this knowledge about the 
business is something which should be our 
constant goal. And it is something in 
which everyone in the business can partici- 
pate—and incidentally, something from 
which everyone in the business will benefit. 
It is not just the responsibility of any one 
organization—such as the Institute. It is 
the responsibility of everyone in the busi- 
ness. If every person associated with life 
insurance used everyone of the contacts 
with the public, which aggregate millions, 
to extend still further this common under- 
standing in simple, human interest terms, 
of the things which make up life insur- 
ance—the day every one is doing that, we 
shall have an even greater list of friends 
throughout the country, not only among 
editors, but among all the public. 

In presenting the story of life insurance 
let’s do it from the point of view of the 
reader—the public—not from the point of 
view of what life insurance thinks it 
wants the public to know. Give al! the 
facts—with no concern for the immediate 
sales effect.’ Under such conditions, the 
sales impact will take care of itself. 


Life Insurance the Essence of 
Human Interest 

Life insurance is the very essence of 
human interest; it is a subject packed with 
the dramas of life; it is something vital 
to both the individual and the nation; it is 
one of the foundations of our system of 
living in this country, a basic part of the 
social and economic structure. We know 
all this. But it is essential that the public 
know it too, so that they can develop the 
same warmth of understanding about it 
that we in the business have. This, then, 
is our job. 
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Constant Self Analysis Necessary 


By Louis Benr, CLU 


Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Chicago 


1 remember taking a course in 
psychology while I was in college. The 
instructor performed an interesting ex- 
periment that for reason has 
stayed in my mind, and has constantly 
reminded me that we are creatures of 


habit 


some 


On the lecture platform he had 
placed a large glass fish tank, in which 
was a good sized fish of a cannibalistic 


nature, Keeping him company, to their 
distress, were some small fish that the 


big guy insisted upon eating. Our in- 
structor inserted a plate glass partition 
midway in the tank, with the big can- 
nibal on one side and the little fish on 


the other. Each time, thereafter, that 
the big fellow went after the little fish, 
he bumped his nose on the heavy glass. 
He kept trying but finally got hit in 
the snoot so much that he quit. The 
following day the instructor removed 
the plate glass partition, and although 
the big fish now had access to the end 
of the tank, in which the little fish 
were, he no longer disturbed them. He 
had been broken of a habit, perhaps 
temporarily but at least effectively. 

We insurance men form habits, too, 
some good and some bad. Those habits 
control our lives. Sometimes, we recog- 
nize these habits and attempt to change 
them, 

I had gotten into a habit—I had been 
specializing so much in Pension Trust 
business that I had almost forgotten 
personal programming. My horizon had 
narrowed so that when I thought of in- 
surance I thought of it pension trust 
wise. 

Breaking Away from a Habit 


A recent experience, which I had, 
demonstrated vividly that personal busi- 
ness leads to Pension business, and even 
as a Pension Trust specialist I now real- 
ize that | should not neglect personal 
production, 

called on a gentleman, to whom I 
had been referred, and found an insur- 
ance situation that was almost as per- 
fect for his family as could be arranged. 
He owned a $100,000 of life insurance, 
that had been set up on a life income 
basis to his wife, and an additional small 
amount that would provide for con- 
tingencies. All of this insurance, how- 
ever, was of the low premium variety 


and his personal retirement income 
therefrom would not have been too 
great. Under current income tax laws, 


however, his net spendable income would 
not have permitted the purchase of 
more insurance for his personal ac- 
count. 

If I had been in control of habit, I 
would have accepted this situation with- 
out further exploration, I found that 
while he himself did not control the 
company with which he was associated, 
he was influential in the determination 
of those policies. I pointed out to him 
the advantages of a Pension plan for 
him, his colleagues and the lesser em- 
ployes of the company. I demonstrated 
that if it were impossible in his case 
to provide his own retirement fund, it 
was even less likely that lower paid 
people would be able to provide their 
own, 

The result of this discussion was an 
introduction to the head of the com- 
pany, and an interview under favorable 
circumstances on a Pension program. 
Needless to say, this resulted in a sub- 
stantial installation covering the salaried 
employes of the company. 

The moral of my story is a simple 
one: We must constantly indulge in 
self-analysis. We must prevent habits 
We must 


from controlling our careers, 








LOUIS BEHR 


constantly be alert to the potentialities 


of any situation, The fish in the tank 
took a beating to learn the errors of 
his ways. We, as human beings, must 
use our mind power for our own salva- 
tion. 





Life Insurance Profession 
Rewards the Hard Worker 


The rewards are high in the life in- 
surance profession. There is no limit 
to an ambitious life underwriter’s pros- 
pects. But he has to work for them. 

No man stands still. He either goes 
backward or forward. The agent who 
makes a success of his job is building 
a foundation upon which to base his 
future progress. His enthusiasm and 
continuous study work dissolve diffi- 
culties as fast as they appear. 

The men who have forged ahead are 
those who have made themselves abso- 
lute masters of one job at a time. 

Don’t worry about promotions. There 
are few enough men for the big jobs. 
Knock your present job into a cocked 
hat and you will find a bigger one wait- 
ing to be taken—C. W. Streeter, St. 
Paul Agency Manager, “Equitable 
Agency Items.” 





Service involves more than the proper 
designation of a beneficiary or the re- 
adjustment of a settlement agreement. 
Service also means the career under- 
writer places adequate, insurance on a 
policyholder’s life to provide adequate 
security for his family and for himself 
at retirement—New England Mutual 
“Pilot’s Log.” 





W. G. Bowerman 


(Continued from Page 140) 
strange that so many of the former 
appear at advanced ages in the decen- 
nial census returns. This is now be- 
lieved to be entirely a result of mis- 
statement of age. In New York City 
about 5% of the population are negroes 
and yet only 2% of those aged 75 and 
over are negroes. This is in accordance 
with expectations. But after age 75, 
some people seem to advance their 
ages in multiples of two or five every 
year. Incidentally it is believed by many 
scientists today that many of the char- 
acteristics of negroes are due more to 
occupational and social class than to 
race. The more educated and self-dis- 
ciplined members of the negro race 
probably do not advance their ages any 
more rapidly than whites of similar 
advantages and restraints. 

Of all the fallacies related to the 
actuarial profession, none is found more 
frequently than those arising from the 





“expectation of life.” The persistence of 
this term is largely due to the fact 
that it is embodied in the laws of prac- 
tically all the states, as a means of 
approximating the financial value of 
life. This arises in dower rights and 
successions of inheritances and also in 
commuting annuities and alimony, for 
example. Six of the most prevalent of 
these fallacies are now dealt with. 
Mortality Probability 

The twenty-third fallacy is that the 
expectation of life is the same as either 
the probable lifetime or the most prob- 
able lifetime. These can be most readily 
distinguished by reference to a life 
table. In the American Men table the 
average future lifetime of 100,000 men 
aged 15 is 50 years, so that their aver- 
age age at death is 65 years. The prob- 
able lifetime is the number of years of 
life which is equally likely to be ex- 
ceeded or not. Thus it is obtained by 
subtracting 15 from the age at which 
approximately 50,000 lives remain out 
of the original 100,000. This occurs at 
age 69 and the duration is 54 years. 
The most probable lifetime is found by 
deducting 15 from the age at which 
the number of deaths is the greatest. 
This age is 73 and the duration is 58 
years. Thus the three durations are not 
the same in this example, but are 50, 
54 and 58 years, respectively. These 
three functions correspond respectively 
to what in statistics are called the 
mean, median and mode. 


Mortality Likelihood 


The twenty-fourth fallacy is that the 
expectation of life shows the number 
of years any given individual is likely 
to live. We frequently receive inquiries 
from people who have been told that 
they have some impairment, which is 
unseen and therefore mysterious; they 
state in rough terms what the impair- 
ment is and’ ask how long they have to 
live. One will say, for example, “I am 
fifty and have high blood pressure; 
what is my expectation?” These letters 
come in from all parts of America; 
and sometimes the inquirer appears in 
person. The most that any group of 
physicians and actuaries could do would 
be to make an intelligent guess as to 
the average future lifetime of 1,000 
persons of the specific impairment, who 
had other characteristics normal, such 
as family history, race, occupation and 
residence. There are always some who 
have heart failure upon being told their 
condition. And there are others who, 
upon being told that they have only 
three weeks to live, get up and tell the 
doctor he is wrong and live thirty years 
longer to prove it. 

The twenty-fifth fallacy is that the 
expectation of life for sub-standard 
lives is the standard expectation divided 
by the relative mortality. A prominent 
professional man stubbed his toe on this 
fallacy not long ago and committed 
himself without benefit of actuary. The 
following shows the true figures and 
those used by the victim of the fallacy. 


Estimated 
Expectations 


(a)+1.5 (a) +3 
30.6 


Expectation of Life 
(years) for Mortality 
ty) 


ati 
Age (a)=100% 150% 300% 
20 45.9 40.7 


31.8 15.3 
40 29.3 25.2 18.7 19.5 9.8 
60 14.3 113 7.2 9.5 4.8 


These are the true figures followed by 
the false figures. Where the mortality 
is three times the standard for average 
lives the estimated expectation was only 
about half the true expectation of life. 
The explanation of the error would 
take some time and lead into actuarial 
mathematics. The main point is that 
in dealing with under-average lives we 
modify the probability of death while 
the “learned doctor’ tried modifying 
directly the number living in the life 


table. 
An Annuity Fallacy 


The twenty-sixth fallacy is that an 
annuity—certain to run for the expecta- 
tion of life is equal to the life annuity. 
This belief was held by many of the 
early actuaries and is still common to- 
day among laymen. For, many practical 
purposes the error is not a serious one, 
and it always runs in the same direction. 
Thus the approximation always over- 





¥ 





states the value of the life annuity. The 
following table shows typical figures on 
the American Men table at 3% interest. 


Annuity cer- 


Life annuity tain for Over- 
Age years expectation statement 
of life 
20 24.4 25.6 5% 
60 10.5 11.2 7% 
80 3.96 4.15 5% 


For life insurance calculations an error 
of this size is a serious matter, and this 
proof is a part of the early training of 
every actuary. 


Expectation of Life in Calculating 
Premiums 


The twenty-seventh fallacy is that 
the expectation of life is used in cal- 
culating premiums for life insurance 
policies. This belief seems to be widely 
held, although: there has been no sub- 
stance for it during at least two gen- 
erations. The use of the expectation of 
life to calculate premiums dates back 
much further than horse-drawn trolley 
cars, and so far as I can find out, goes 
back further than the invention of the 
steam engine in the early part of the 
nineteenth century. It is no more a 
fact than that all the wheat in the 
world is harvested by hand-scythes. 


Sub-standard Lives 

The twenty-eighth fallacy is that sub- 
standard lives have no extra mortality 
until after the termination of their ex- 
pectation of life. In the early days of 
insuring under-average lives, this theory 
was adopted as a working hypothesis. 
In the case of overweight risks there 
is still a good deal of truth in the as- 
sertion, because a moderate excess of 
weight above the average is an asset at 
ages below 35, and thus the extra mor- 
tality is chiefly deferred until age 45 
or 50. But the incidence of tubercular 
mortality is just the opposite and it is 
most severe at ages under 35. Thus the 
original. methods of treating under- 
average lives have had to be changed. 
Today extra premiums are required 
from the start, provided that any is 
needed. 


Assessment Life Can’t Succeed Without 
Reserve Funds 


The twenty-ninth fallacy is that as- 
sessment life insurance can succeed 
without any reserve funds. This question 
is particularly apropos these days, be- 
cause in many quarters there has re- 
cently been quite a turn toward term 
insurances. A characteristic of the term: 
insurances which are being written in 
large quantities today is that they are 
in companies which have a substantial 
fund arising from higher premium plans 
of insurance. Hardly any prominent 
company has more than 20% of its busi- 
ness on term plons. The memory of the 
old assessment companies belongs only 
to those of the older generation today. 
Nearly all have either closed up or been 
strengthened to a full legal reserve 
basis. Their difficulty was that the rate 
charged became excessively high when 
the insured lives reached age 50 or 55. 
As soon as this happened, the healthy 
lives tended to withdraw, thus making 
the company’s mortality that much 
worse. The influenza epidemic of 1918- 
19 is still rather recent in the memory 


‘of most of us. One of the great diffi- 


culties which might easily ruin a com- 
pany writing only term insurances, if 
there were any such company today, is 
a recurrence of such an epidemic. The 
large reserves of higher premium poli- 
cies are a good safeguard against the 
influence of large fluctuations in mor- 
tality. ** 

This is a collection of subjects which 
have been and are being clarified by 
research in life insurance. A resume 
would show principally how varied they 
are. I have not endeavored to make the 


«list complete. It will probably be clear 


that many of these battles for the truth 
have not yet been won finally. However, 
I have tried to avoid the more disputa- 
tive subjects and those which especially 
occupy: the stage today. This I believe 
is desirable, if only because I would 
like to be sure of presenting to you the 
right answer, which often can be seen 
only in a perspective of time. 
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THE REWARDS 
ARE MANIFOLD 


History will give full recognition to the men and 
women of the life insurance business who have devoted 
long hours of their spare time to useful service in various 
war activities, the while discharging the exacting duties 
of their own work-a-day calling with undiminished 
efficiency. 

The chief reward for this great effort is the keen 
satisfaction accruing from these truths: 


They are engaged in an unselfish enter- 
prise. 

Their business is one of few whose very 
existence is based on the spirit of sacrifice. 


They are instrumental in relieving the 
distress of the bereaved and the atflicted. 


The unceasing objective of these field workers of 
all companies is 


FULL LIFE INSURANCE PROTECTION 
FOR EVERY MAN, WOMAN AND CHILD. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE NEWARK, N. J. 















































Ftere are 


SEVEN REASONS 


WHY it is more to your advantage today 
(than ever before) to place surplus line bus- 
iness with the Phoenix Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of Hartford, Connecticut: 


1 New First Commissions 


Having recently announced new commis- 
sion rates for its own salesmen, the Phoenix 
Mutual is now able to offer correspond- 
ingly high, first year commissions for sur- 
plus line business. 


2 Choice of Renewals 


In most cases, there will be a choice be- 
tween two methods of receiving renewals. 
Both offer more liberal rates than previous 
schedules. And both follow the desirable 
practice of paying high rates in the early 
years — before lapses and claims can have 
their maximum effect. 


3 Persistency Bonuses 


One of the renewal plans is designed to 
y you extra compensation for quality 
usiness of good persistency. This is accom- 
plished through bonuses payable after the 
sixth renewal year. 


4 The Alternate Plan 


The second plan also is attractive — espe- 
cially to surplus line agents who er to 
lace their business on a “single case” 
asis. It compresses the customary long 
series of renewal payments into three 
years of much larger commissions. 


5 Streamlined Policies 


Before choosing a surplus line company, 
it is important to know that their policy 
contracts will impress your clients favor- 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Announcing a New Commission Scale for Surplus Line Business 


ably. Phoenix Mutual policies always have 
been easy to read, easy to explain and 
easy to sell. 


6 Very Wide Coverage 


Here again, you have no cause to worry! 
Phoenix Mutual policies are most liberal. 
Dividends are paid the first year. Disa- 
bility coverage and Double Indemnity 
are available. And choice of policy forms 
extends from a full line of Retirement 
Income Plans to Terms, renewable to 
age 60. 


7 Well-Known Company 


When you recommend a surplus line 
company, you also want to be sure your 
choice is likely to be approved by clients. 
This gives you a chance to capitalize on 
the national advertising of the Phoenix 
Mutual and a trade name which has been 
a symbol of sound life insurance for nearly 
a century. 


* *+ * #* 


Yes, you will find it very much to your 
advantage to inquire about Phoenix Mu- 
tual’s new commission contracts for sur- 
plus line agents. To get the facts, phone 
the nearest branch office of the company, 
or write at once to the Home Office in 


Hartford, Conn. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED IN 185r 





























67,000,00( 
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votes of confidence: 


¢ ee the peoples of many countries look forward to a future that 
is at best a-question mark. 


In America, however, ‘this is not true. We have faith that our. 
future will be bright. . . and most of us back up this faith in a very 
tangible way. 


Every time somebody purchases life insurance he is demonstrating 
his faith in the future of his nation and his family. ; 


When you consider that today over 67,000,000 Americans own life - 
insurance—much of which will not mature until 50 years hence—you 
appreciate how confident we Americans are that this were is @ going 
and growing concern. 


Of course, the institution of life insurance has done much to inspire 
such confidence. By progressive agency services . . . by investing re- 
serves wisely ... . and by meeting obligations in full when due. . . it has 
won the trust of these 67,000,000 Americans—a trust which enables 
them to look ahead with confidence. f . 





Life insurance companies and agents should be proud of the con- - 
structive role they have played in the lives and fortunes of so many-of 
this country’s citizens. 


BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS —FROM ANY METROPOLITAN AGENT, OR AT ANY METROPOLITAN OFFICE 


SIEER LET Ie OCR PL SERS CLIN TONG LOS PSR SOE 


(4 MUTUAL COMPANY ) 


Mero politan Lafel: as amc Company 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD Lay. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 
1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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